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PREFACE. 



These Lectures are the result of notes made during my reading in 
the last three or four years. As these notes increased, I thought 
that T^hat had been very interesting to me might possibly have 
some interest for others, and therefore I put them into the shape 
of lectures which were delivered at Christ's College during the last 
May term, as one set in the "Intercollegiate" list. They are now 
printed with some additions and modifications, but substantially 
as they were delivered. Those who have studied the subject will 
see at once how much I have availed myself of the labours of 
others. I have endeavoured to state fully all my obligations : if I 
have ever omitted to do so, it has been through inadvertence. In 
the arrangement of the matter I have used my own judgment, as 
also on dubious points : but in general I have given nothing but 
what is certain: anything further would be out of place in a hand- 
book for beginners, which is all that these lectures profess them- 
selves to be. I am most indebted to Professor Curtius, a writer 
whose learning, insight, and admirable judgment, it is impossible 
to praise too highly: his Orundzuge der Oriechischen Etymologie 
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has been constantly before me: I have certainly learnt more from 
it than from any one book which T ever read. His Temp(yra und 
Modi is also most valuable as an introduction to the history of the 
verb-formations: these results however (some of which have been 
since withdrawn) do not come much within the plan of this book, 
which deals with the phonetic rather than with the formative part 
of language. His little ** Essay on the results of Comparative Phi- 
lology in reference to Classical Scholarship" has been translated 
into English, but is now, I believe, out of print : it states briefly 
and forcibly the importance of these results to Greek and Latin 
scholars, and I have often quoted from it. Hardly less valuable 
for Latin than the works of Curtius for Greek are Corssen's Aus- 
sprache Vohalismus und Betonung der Lateinischen Sprache^y and his 
Kritiache Bdtrage zur Lateinischen Fornienlehre: in learning and 
accuracy these books are worthy rivals of the Omndzuge; though 
sometimes we seem to miss in them the master-hand. I have 
made considerable use of Leo Meyer's Vergleichende Orammatik 
der Oriech. und Latein, Sprache: this author differs much in mat- 
ters of detail and sometimes in principle from the other two, but 
his suggestions, and especially his full list of words, are very useful. 
I have sometimes availed myself of Professor Benfey's Oriechisches 
WurzelrLexikon, and still more of his Kurze Sanskrit Orammatik, 
which is the model of a special grammar adapted to the use of a 
student of comparative philology: indeed it is to Professor Benfey 
that I owe my first introduction to this science, as well as almost 
all I know of Sanskrit: and I desire most gratefully to acknow- 
ledge here my debt to him, which is much greater than appears in 
this book. Ahrens' volumes De Orascae Linguae LHaiectis are 

^ The second edition of this work is greatly enlarged and improved, bat only 
the first Tolmue has yet appeared: references to it are marked by the figure 2, 
e. g. I*. 96. 
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well known as the standard work on the subject. Among works 
on general philology, I am most indebted to Schleicher's Campen- 
divmi der Vergleichenden GrammaMk : this is a most valuable sum- 
mary of the results of comparative philology, and those parts 
which bear on the Greek and Latin languages would well repay 
translation, though they would lose by being separated from the 
parallel forms of other languages. I have made some use of the 
Etymclogische Forschungen of Professor Pott, the most learned, 
ingenious, and dogmatic of etymologists : I have also availed my-» 
self of his treatise on Doppelung (Reduplication). Several sug- 
gestions are duo to Pictet's Origines Indo-Europ^nes: and to 
different articles in Kuhn's Zeitschrift, and other periodicals. 
Bopp's Comparative Grammar relates principally to forms, and 
therefore has not been much used : but his main results, so far as 
they have been verified by later researches, have been assumed 
here, as they must be by all writers on the subject. My other 
slighter obligations will be mentioned in their place. It is hardly 
necessary for an Englishman to say how much he owes to Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller. 

I believe that none of the works I have mentioned have been 
translated into English, with the exception of Bopp's Grammar 
and Curtius' little Essay. Consequently they are so little gene- 
rally known among us that it may be asked what they have done 
to make them worth our notice. Briefly then the value of works 
such as those of Curtius and Corssen is this: they have shewn how 
much may be accomplished by applying the method and results 
of Comparative Philology to particular languages. Comparative 
Philology gives us the ultimate forms of Indo-European roots and 
suffixes, sometimes of actual words, by putting together and com- 
paring parallel forms in different languages. This work for all 
practical purposes is now accomplished. Even a Glossary of the 
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Indo-European speech has appeared at Gottingen. The results 
are ready for application to particular languages, to serve as the 
basis for new investigation, for which they are indispensable. But 
these results are not sufficient for the Greek or the Latin etymo- 
logist. Together with the general science of comparative philology, 
we require special sciences of the special languages. These must 
be studied for themselves, but in the light of the general science. 
Minute and patient investigation of the laws of each several lan- 
guage is needed now as much as ever; but it must be made in a 
wider spirit. Every language has varied from the prototype : and 
for the most part varied in its own peculiar way. There are some 
general laws which regulate change of sound in all languages : 
these are given by the general science. But there are other 
changes which are found only in one or two languages : and these 
must be carefully traced within the province of the particular lan- 
guage. Above all they must never be assumed in one language 
because they are found in another. A phonetic change is not 
necessary in Latin because it is found in Greek: or in Greek be- 
cause it occurs in Sanskrit : though the changes of Sanskrit may 
throw, and actually have thrown, most valuable light on those of 
other languages. As I said above, each language must be studied 
for and in itself in the light of Comparative Philology : and this is 
just what Curtius and Corssen have done for Greek and Latin \ 

It may be asked whether we can arrive at certain results by 
this method. I have said that the comparative philologist, or the 
Greek philologist who works in the same spirit, puts together fact 
with fact. His method is inductive : and when his data are suf- 

1 How mach may be done by a sound method e^en within one single langnage 
has been well shewn in Battmann's Lexilogut, which most long remain a standard 
work in spite of errors unavoidable at the time when it was written. If Buttmann 
had lived later he would have been one of the first to acknowledge the excellence of 
a method which in spirit is identical with his own. 
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iicienty his conclusions are as certgin as those of any other induc- 
tive science. Where the evidence is insufficient he only arrives at 
a certain degree of probability, just as in any other science. Thus 
sometimes we cannot discover the ultimate root to which, for ex- 
ample, some isolated Greek word is to be referred, because the 
words which seem to correspond in other languages are too uncer- 
tain, either as to form or as to sense ; and we must have agreement 
in both before we can speaJk of a certain relationship. Sometimes 
the word before us points about equally to two roots, each equally 
possible phonetically: here we must be content to leave the point 
undecided, and forego the advantage of knowing ^he history of the 
word. Sometimes we find exceptions to well established rules — 
just as in any other science: here again we must wait for further 
knowledge. In all these cases we can only get a varying amount 
of probability. But these do not affect the proposition that Com- 
parative Philology — ^general or special — ^is a science whose conclu- 
sions vary from being certain to being only probable, exactly in 
accordance with the amount of evidence. 

This being so, the way in which etymological questions are 
often treated in England is surely much to be regretted. Many 
of our scholars betray no knowledge whatever of the progress 
which has been made in this science. Some of those whose sub- 
ject leads them most to these questions deal with them as though 
there were no such science at all, but to etymologise correctly 
were the luck of the best guesser. Thus one who is deservedly 
placed in the foremost rank of Cambridge scholars, Mr F. A. Paley, 
writes in the preface to his edition of the Iliad (page x.), " In mat- 
ters where we can hardly go beyond conjecture, some licence may 
be allowed in speculating on the origins, meanings, and connections 
of words." 

Accordingly, Mr Paley gives in his notes numerous derivations 

h 
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which he candidly says are not "put forward with any desire to 
dogmatise/' but which are yet purely arbitrary, often with no evi- 
dence derived from Greek or other languages, and with no hint of 
a standard by which their probability can be judged. Indeed, if I 
understand him right, Mr Paley implicitly denies such a standard 
in a note in which he illustrates his meaning. He there says : 

*' Mr Gladstone, for instance, thinks icfiKov, * an arrow,' is con- 
nected with telum^ and ^pei {IL i 268) with ipa, terra (* Studies,' 
i pp. 510, 575). I think that /c^Xoi^, with xaXov, "wood," and 
some other kindred words, is from the digammated root of xalto 
and ifnjpe: from an ancient word Fop or Frjp, the Latin FtV, the 
English War; and we are both entitled to hold our own opinions." 

The last sentence breathes a most liberal spirit : I am sorry 
that I must emphatically protest against it. I take it for granted 
that Mr Paley does not merely mean that all men are entitled to 
hold their own opinions on etymology in the same sense in which 
I am entitled to hold that the sun goes round the earth, as no 
doubt I am ; but if I taught so, I should be thought an unsafe 
guide. The meaning surely is, that there is no reason, apart from 
the judgment of the individual holder, why one opinion should be 
more true on these ^ints than any other — ^no external standard 
to determine their relative probability. This is a new application 
of the old irdpTav fiirpov ap0pamo9, Mr Paley indeed is here 
unjust to himself. In both cases his etymology is many times 
more probable. To say that the chances are a thousand to one 
against ktjIXjov being connected with telvm does not quite measure 
the improbability ; because, so far as I know, t is never the Latin 
representative of k in the original or in any derived language \ 

^ The change of the termination -do into -Ho is not in point: the e passes 
into t through the assimilating influence of the t (^) ; and therefore this could be 
no proof of a simple substitution of t for k (c). Besides it only appears many 
centuries later. 
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If some one said that he had found a belemnite in the coal- 
measures, I think that geologists would wish a good many more 
belemnites to be discovered before they believed much in the 
finding of that particular one; not that the thing is physically 
impossible, but because all experience has shewn that belemnites 
are not found in so old a stratum* My. feeling is just the same, 
I want a good many more indisputable cases of the change of 
h into t into Latin before I believe that telum has anything 
to do with Krjkov. Mr Paley's derivation of Kq\jov from KAF is 
quite possible phonetically, though I should rather have expected 
the final V (F) to have passed into U before the soft \: and as 
to the sense, if KrfKov first meant firewood, as it must have done 
if it comes from KAF, it seems odd that it should come to mean 
an "arrow." Now since there is in Sanskrit a noun fal-yam 
meaning an "arrow," which can be derived by regular Sanskrit 
phonetic change from a possible root KAL : and since this same 
KAL would appear also perfectly regularly in the Latin cel-lere, 
" to strike ; " I prefer to derive, as is also quite in accordance 
with rule, ktjXjov from the same root, as suiting better both in form 
and sense*. But I quite concede that between the two deriva- 
tions the question is one of probability : the forms in other lan- 
guages parallel to KrfKov are too few to make the derivation here 
given at all certain. I cannot indeed allow the same of Mr Paley's 
derivation of <l>rp, which I hold to be phonetically impossible : 
^ so far as I know is never a substitute for original V, though in 
some excessively rare cases (as <r^€ from original svd) it may have 
been produced by assimilation, which is a veiy different matter*. 

« 

^ See Cnrtius, OriechUche Etymologies p. 137. 

* I know that Dr Donaldson (New Crat, § 110) says "it is dear that p most 
originally have been the aspirate of the labials, namely bh or hb" But he never 
proves it : and it is certain, by comparison of the different Indo-European languages, 
that p represents original V, and that alone. See pp. 78—^1. 

b2 
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In other cases however Mr Paley suggests without any real 
proof a derivation of his own (as I believe) for words which can be 
certainly proved to come from a different root. Thus in his note 
to IL xi. 1 he says, "the root of 'Hoi? is aF, the same as in arjpy 
££77179, and connected with FaF {(^os;)'* I leave this lost terrible 
combiDation of sound — ^which would appear in English letters as 
"waw,'* and is scarcely adapted, as all the primitive roots were, 
to human organs — only saying that 0ao9 can be safely traced 
from BHAV, a lengthened form of BHA, " to shine ; ** and proceed 
to the supposed aF in i/co?, where Mr Paley assumes, as I think 
he always does, that the letter which he rightly supposes to have 
fallen out between 17 and a> must have been the digamma. But 
there is not the smallest ground for such an assumption ; and in 
this case it can be demonstrated that the letter so lost was not 
F but 0-. The simpler form of rja)9 is preserved in the Aeolic at!a>9. 
The "morning" in Sanskrit is ush-as, in Latin Aurora. Do these 
words, which have the same meaning, agree in form also ; not of 
course judged by mere identity of sound, which is no guide at all, 
but according to the phonetic laws of their respective languages ? 
They do ; and all point distinctly to the root US "to burn." This 
appears as USH in Sanskrit ; from which ushas is regularly formed, 
with no vowel-modification. The Graeco-Italian people raised the 
vowel by regular process to au^, and formed aiisos : which received 
no further increase in Greek, but in Latin a secondary noun was 
formed from the primaiy one, that is, aicsos-a. Now both Greeks 
and Italians, as is well known, disliked the sound s between two 
vowels: the Greeks generally dropped it, and so got here av{<T)(a^^: 
the Latins changed it to r, and made Aurora^: the verb appeai-s 
as uro. Every change here is in strict accordance with ascertained 

» See pp. 119—122. « See p. 232. 

» See p. 238. 
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laws ; the words compared agree both in sense and form ; and 
more parallel forms could be given from the Teutonic and the 
Lithuanian \ What more evidence can be required for a certain 
derivation 1 And in the face of facts like these, to state positively 
(whether dogmatically or not), that " the root of 'Hw? is aF," is 
surely not likely to advance our knowledge of etymology ; an object 
which I am certain Mr Paley has warmly at heart. No one at 
Cambridge has written so much on the subject. And it is because 
the errors of our best men are most misleading ; because I cordially 
admire Mr Paley's taste and learning ; because I thoroughly sym- 
pathise with his endeavours to widen the reading of our students 
here, that I write as I have done. I have no choice. If Mr 
Paley's view (as I understand it) be true, then my book has no 
reason for existence. My sole object is to lay down certain de- 
finite principles of change in Greek and Latin, which must be our 
constant guide in etymology. Mr Paley apparently in theory, and 
certainly in practice, ignores these principles. 

By the recent changes in the Classical Tripos, " Philology " has 
become the subject of a separate paper. The term is rather 
general; but it has been defined, at least for the present, by the 
books which have been recommended by the Board of Classical 
Studies. They include two distinct subjects ; first, scientific 
etymology, secondly, the higher criticism of the usage of the 
Qreek and Latin languages. The latter subject has always been 
to some extent studied among us; indeed, accurate knowledge of 
the usages of these two languages, within certain fixed limits of 
time, has been the one necessary result of our Cambridge training 
in our best men. Now our students are to be. required to know 
something more— something of the history of these languages. 
Whether such study will be beneficial to all minds is perhaps 

^ See CurtitiB, Gr. Et. p. 358. 
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doubtful; but at all events it is something to ensure that no 
man shall pass three years and a half at Cambridge without 
increasing in any respect the stock of ideas which he brought 
from school 

If the new scheme for the Tripos prove successful, it seems 
probable that some change will be necessary in the teaching of 
grammar in schools. Those boys who are intended for Cambridge 
must be taught not merely the facts of grammar, but as far as 
possible the reasons for them. No doubt it is difficult in a book 
intended for schools to arrange the matter in such a way as to 
satisfy the logic of grammar, without being etymologically mis- 
leading ; an arrangement of the nouns and verbs as found in actual 
use rarely coincides with a historical classification of them. Still 
much has been done of late to remove from grammars statements 
which gave an absolutely false view of the origin of the forms; and 
more might yet be done. I think it is not impossible that a 
Greek or a Latin grammar might be written on the principle of 
Prof. Benfey's Kurze Sanskrit Orammatik already mentioned, 
which should give the declensions, &c. arranged as far as possible 
with reference to their formation and history ; while that history 
might be more fully developed in notes in smaller print, which 
could be read when the boy was ripe for them. These notes should 
contain nothing which is merely speculative, only well ascertained 
facts ; and such a work could at any time be brought up to the 
existing state of linguistic science. 

I have only to say in conclusion, that I shall gladly welcome 
the correction of any errors which may be found in this book. I 
fear that there may be many, but I hope that they will be found 
in details rather than in principles. My excuse for them must be 
that these Lectures were written at different times — some of them 
two years ago — and indeed almost entirely at such intervals as 
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I could secure between other work. I have intentionally omitted 
some rather rare and unimportant changes, because within the limits 
which seemed desirable for an introductory work, it would have 
been impossible to describe them without giving them an undue 
relative prominence. 



Tbumpinoton, Oct, 18, 1869. 
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EXPLANATION OF SYMBOLS. 



In Sanskrit words, ch and J denote the same sounds as in English. 

^ denotes the palatal sibilant. 
91 „ palatal nasal 

fii „ antt«r^ra or "after-sound '\ 

In Lithuanian words, u denotes o followed by weak a. 

(f &o. denotes vowels followed by a supposed nasal. 
I denotes weak J. 

tz denotes scJi, which sound in Sclavonio words is 

denoted by I. 
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LECTURE L 



THE PRINCIPLE OF PHONETIC CHANGE. 



The principal subject of these lectures will be the Laws oiNiOwtof 
Phonetic Change in Greek and Latin. Probably the term ^tm^ 
will require explanation. Let me illustrate what I mean 
by an example or two. 

Almost any word will serve our purpose. Take the 
Greek verb B^cofu, and analyse it. Beginning with the last 
syllable /mc, we have a combination of sound, which a little 
comparison with other words in Greek or other languages 
(Sanskrit and Lithuanian) will convince us, denotes the pro- 
noun of the first person " L" This comparison will shew Ub 
that the syllable is sometimes reduced to the mere consonant 
m ; thus we have in Latin sum, inguam; and if we observe 
that the 1st person singular of the imperfect in Latin (e.g. 
fereborm) compared with the same person in Greek {i^pov) 
always shews an m in the one language by an v in the other, 

P. L. 1 
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we shall conclude that for some reason or other the Greeks 
could change this older m into a later v. But further, by 
comparison, we shall see reason to believe that this ^v of the 
Greeks is not the oldest form of the syllable; that as it sank 
into m or n, so it had previously descended from an older 
form ma: I say "descended," for it is clear to any one who 
attempts the sounds, that a is a fuller and stronger sound 
than i. One piece of this evidence is the termination of the 
1st person plural, which is /*€? in (Doric) Greek, mus in 
Latin, but Tnas in Sanskrit (a form which a probable analy- 
sis explains as ma + sa or I+he, Le. we; tas ista + sa or thou 
+ he = ye) ; and as we shall find that in Greek € often comes 
from a, and in Latin u from a, but not vice versd, we shall 
infer (from this and other indications which I have not time 
to dwell upon more) that this /mi is traceable to an older and 
stronger form ma. But — and this is the point I want you 
to observe — it is clear that the change of sound was not in- 
tended to imply any change of meaning; ttmi meant /, and 
the meaning was kept by the weakest and most degraded 
form of the syllable; not of course that the Greek who said 
€if}€f}ov was conscious every time that the v had originally been 
the personal pronoun; the pronoun had sunk with the lapse 
of time into a mere grammatical suffix ; but e<f>epov still sig- 
nified " I carried,** and conveyed the same idea to the hearer 
of that day, as when the words "there-carry-I" established 
their claim to be selected out of many others which would 
have done as well, or nearly as well, to express the action 
of carrying in past time. Here then, I repeat, the new 
sound was not meant to convey a new meaning. 

Let us now take the second syllable iw. Here we have 
long 0, But we have Sa-<T*9, BoTf)p, even Bi-Bo-fiev in the first 
pers. plur.; and if we look at similar verbs Lo-rrffML, Ti07jfiiy we 
shall see the same long vowel only in the sing, of the verb. 
We shall conclude therefore that for some reason this vowel 
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became lengthened in these three 'pei*sons from a simpler 
form So, which conveys the simple idea of giving. Here we 
shall at present be in some doubt whether any change of 
meaning was thereby expressed. Let us pass to the first 
syllable where we shall find the explanation more easily. 
First of all a comparison with the Sk. daddmi will shew us 
that the Greek St is not the oldest form of the syllable, but 
that (just as in the last syllable) da has been weakened to 
St. But why this first syllable at all ? Why could not the 
Hindus and Greeks have said dami or Sofu to express I 
give, just as the Sclavonians said dami, the Lithuanians 
du-miy and the Latins do (for da-o)! One thing is qtiite 
clear, dada cannot be a weakened form ot da: it requires 
much more labour to pronounce; and this labour could not 
have been taken except for an object. We are of necessity 
forced upon the conclusion that a change of meaning was 
intended by the doubled sound. What change, I hope to 
tell you another day. At present, let us be content with 
the result to which our analysis leads us, that in the word 
SiB<afu are exemplified the results of two radically different 
principles of change; the one by which a change of meaning 
is intended to be expressed; the other by which no such 
change of meaning is intended. Both changes are seen in 
the first syllable St, the last only in the last syllable yttt. 
The first class of changes I call dynamic; the second I call 
phanetic. 

What is the motive for this latter change? The reason lueame. 
seems to have been twofold, though each caused the same 
result. We saw above that the operation of this law of 
change was to weaken the older form; that is, to change it 
to something which required less elFort to produce. 

And the general cause of this change can have been 
nothing else but the striving for ease in articulation; the 
endeavour to facilitate utterance by substituting a simpler 

1—2 
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instead of a more difficult sound or sounds; the natural desire 
to reduce the word to such a form as may express the idea 
with the least possible amount of labour consistent with 
clearness. This principle is put very well by Prof. Whitney 
in his Lectures on the Study of Language, p. 69. "All articu- 
late sounds," he says, " are produced by eflFort, by expendi- 
ture of muscular energy in the throat, lungs, and mouth. 
This effort, like every other that man makes, he has an in- 
stinctive disposition to seek relief from, to avoid: we may 
call it laziness, or we may call it economy: it is in fact either 
the one or the other according to the circumstances of each 
particular case: it is laziness when it gives up more than it 
gains: it is economy when it gains more than it abandons." 
Results of Let us take examples of such loss or gain. The Indo- 
cfuingi^ European form of the 1 pers. sing, of the imperfect of bhar, 
"to bear," was abkarami (Sk. ahharam). Here the Greeks, 
as well as the Hindus, ^found the four-syllabled word too 
cumbrous for use: the accent probably fell upon the aug- 
ment, because by the augment was expressed the fact that 
the bearing was in the past time, and the syllable which ex- 
pressed this modification of the simple idea required empha- 
sis: in consequence then of this emphasis upon the first syl- 
lable, the i of the last became less and less distinctly heard, 
until it disappeared altogether, and abharami appears as 
abharorm in Sanskrit, as af^epo^p in Greek: where v repre- 
sents m by a phonetic law of the language, because the 
Greeks found v an easier sound than m at the end of a word. 
But the 3rd pers. plur. of the same tense was in the Indo- 
European abkaranti: and this on the same principle was 
weakened in Sanskrit to abharan, in Greek to €(f>€pop. We 
see then, as the result, that whilst each language gained a 
lighter form by each change, the Sanskrit retained distinct 
forms, while the Greek did not: the difference between the 
1st person singular and the 3rd person plural had to be ex- 
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pressed in some other way than by the grammatical forms: . 
lightness was gained, but distinctness was sacrificed. In this 
case we must believe that the gain of lightness of pronunciation 
was felt to compensate for the loss of grammatical accuracy ; 
for where confusion was felt to arise^ new distinctions were 
made, sometimes new forms arose; for example, the peri* 
phrastic tenses, formed by auxiliary verbs, a practice almost 
universal in modem languages, but found also in the San- 
skrit and the Greek. As Prof. Curtius puts it: "the pho- 
netic laws of some one tongue cause a certain form to perish; 
but forthwith there springs up a new one to supply its place. 
The original wealth melts away, yet the creative power of 
language continues to produce new treasures. Differences 
arise from primary unity: and variations of form thus newly 
brought forth are employed to distinguish shades of signifi- 
cation\" These various forms were tunned to better account 
by the Greek than by any other language. We have given 
an example where phonetic change produced confusion in 
the Greek: let us now take one where the variety, resulting 
from the same principle, was employed with admirable suc- 
cess in differentiatiQn of meaning. Thus the gen. sing, and 
the nom. and ace. plural of pod, " a foot," were all formed in 
Indo-European by the affix -as — -padas. This is almost cer- 
tain from the fact that the Sanskrit never possessed any dif- 
ferent forms for the three cases: and if the requisite vowel- 
variety had existed in Indo-European, H; is -exceedingly im- 
probable that so conservative a language as the Sanskrit 
should have suflFered it to die out. But if we turn to the 
Greek we find a very different state of things. In Greek, as 
in most of the European members of the family, the vowel a 
of the original speech was split up into the three sounds, a, 
6, and 0. This important change will be fully considered 

^ Esmy on the ResulU of Comjparative Philology in reference to 
ClaMsieal Scholarship, p. 81. 
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hereafter. At present I only wish to say that it seems to 
have been in its origin purely phonetic: there is no reason to 
suppose that any change of meaning was intended to be ex- 
pressed by this change of sound. But these sounds, found 
ready to hand, were employed by the Greek with marvellous 
skill. Thus, in our present example, the original padas 
could be diflferentiated into ttoBo^ for the gen. sing., iroSe^ for 
the nom. plur., and iroSa^ for the ace. plur. No confusion 
between the different cases was any longer possible. The 
weakening of a into a, e, o, was turned In this instance by 
the Greek into clear gain ; as in many others which will be 
given in their place. At present I turn back from the re- 
sults of phonetic change, to repeat its cause — ^the desire for 
ease or saving of sound; and its general effect — ^to substitute 
a weaker for a stronger sound. This is not always so, for 
reasons which I shall shortly point out ; but the new sound 
will always be an easier one to pronounce under the circum- 
stances in which it occurs. 
Peculiar It may perhaps be asked what causes determined the 

S^rwu different operation of this principle in different languages. 
ehangea in This question — which amounts to an enquiry into the causes • 
lanffuoffes. of diversity of language itself — cannot of course be fully 
answered here. No people has preserved unchanged all the 
letters of the original alphabet Different peoples have modi- 
fied it in different ways from causes at which we can give 
probable guesses, but which we can never certainly know. 
Occasionally we may see in the altered alphabet something 
which seems to correspond to the genius of the people which 
spoke it, or to be due to the country, climate and general 
circumstances among which they were placed. Thus we may 
think that we can see in the flexibility of the Greek language 
the impress of the versatility of the Greek genius, and the 
effect of that XafiirporaTo^ aiOrfp amid which at least the 
most brilliant section of the Greek family lived : whilst the 
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efifect of the hot enervating climate of India may be seen in 
the numerous weakened fonns of the consonants in Sanskrit. 
Thus lacking energy to bring the root of the tongue finnly 
against the back of the palate, the Hindus produced in som6 
cases instead of the original k a peculiar sibilant, (denoted 
variously in philological works by «' or f) the sound of which was 
probably something between the French f and the German ch} 
In like manner, probably through the influence of an adjoin- 
ing s, they weakened k into ch, and g into J, the sound of ch 
and J being much the same as in England. Such weakenings 
are especially common in Sanskrit : and that they are due to 
some extent to the climate of India would probably be denied 
by few. Yet the same weakenings are found in all countries, 
though perhaps not often to so great an extent In England 
we see the same thing. In different parts of the island we 
find the hard k sound of the Boman castrum either retained, 
or weakened to ch or soft c : we have Caistor and Lancaster, 
but Manchester and Dorchester, and weakest of all Leicester 
and Gloucester. These doubtless represent the different dia- 
lects of heterogeneous tribes who have been fused together 
in Britain; but the last two are nevertheless the result of a 
weaker articulation; they are corruptions of the harder sound; 
it is not a strengthened form of one of them. Similar cor- 
ruptions in English are our pronunciation of Ocean as Oahan, 
and Nature as Nachure, and thousands of others which will 
at once occur to every one. K the spelling in England were 
not in the main fixed by the standard of the literary dialect, 
these words would long ago have been written as they are 
pronounced. In countries where there is no literary dialect, 
or where there are several, but no one distinctly predominant, 
variation of spelling is the inevitable result. 

Now what is the importance of the principle of phonetic The im- 
change which I have stated ? Its importance is this — it is a^prind 

pie. 
^ See M. Muller, LectureSj 11. p. 183. 
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a 

our one sure guide in etymology. We learn from it that we 
must hold it a rule, never to derive a harder from an easier 
sound ; that a word which has retained a strong letter can 
only under exceptional circumstances be derived from 
another word which has a corresponding weaker letter. It 
shews, for example, that the Latin sua cannot possibly (in 
accordance with etymological theories not yet wholly ex- 
ploded) be derived from the Greek v?; simply because 8 is 
stronger than h\ and the same re&son — were there no other 
—could alone refute most of such supposed derivations. In- 
deed if either language could be derived from the other, 
scientific etymology would rather shew that the Greek was 
derived from the Latin ^. 

General rules to determine the relative strength of dif- 
ferent letters can be obtained by physiological considerations 
and by historical investigation. Into the first I do not intend 
to enter : the student who wishes to do so will find sufficient 
to test his powers in Max MUller's Lectures, Series n. chap. 3. 
But even without scientific investigation it is clear that, for 
example, A; is a stronger sound than j?; that is, that k de- 
mands a larger amount of muscular exertion to produce it 
with the same intensity as p\ the check is applied to the 
current of air issuing from the lungs at an earlier point in 
its course; and for this reason (with others less obvious) the 
sound requires more effort to pronounce. In harmony with 
this is the historical fact that in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, and 
Gothic, the gutturals are found less frequently than the dentals 
or labials'; and we should naturally expect those letters to 
be more sparingly used which required the largest amount of 
labour in production ; they would either be not employed at 
aU, or would pass into easier sounds, or be altogether dropfped, 
in words in much use, like pronouns, or in suffixes where 

^ See note at the end of this lecture. 

* Gnrtios, QritehiMehe Etymologie, p, 891, ed. 2. 
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neatness and convenience were essential. By these two dis- 
tinct lines of reasoning we shall be led to infer that (to return 
to our present example) Koio^i is an older form than 7roto9 ; 
that TToto? must be derived from Koiofiy not vice versa. So in 
Latin where we find side by side the words coquina and popina, 
we shall conclude that popina is a later^ probably dialectical, 
variation of coquina which at an early period fell out of use 
at Rome, but was originally, as Yarro tells us, used for a 
kitchen ; and we shall see a possible reason for the change in 
the parasitic labial sound u which forms no part of either 
root or suffix, which had power to assimilate the final c of 
the root coc (whence coctiSy &a), and so turn the guttural to a 
labial : which in turn assimilated also the initial c. 

The general principle of phonetic change, and the general 
directions which such change will take, are given by com- 
parative philology. But diflferent peoples diflfered much in 
the extent to which they proceeded along these difiFerent 
paths of change. Thus the Greeks made but one variation 
in dealing with the original aspirates; then they stopped, and 
the Qreek aspirates are used with as much regularity as those 
of the original language. The Italians on the contrary, feel- 
ing the aspirates too difficult sounds, allowed them to degrade 
so completely, that the single Italian spirant/ represents not 
only the .labial aspirate bh, but dh not unfrequently, and 
occasionally even gh. On the other hand the Greeks have 
thoroughly weakened the spirants y,s,v; the Italians retained 
in the main the sounds, if not the symbols. From this it is 
obvious that the study of Comparative Philology can never 
supersede the necessity of thorough investigation of each par- 
ticular language for itself. Greek etymology can only be 
known by historical investigation of the Greek language itself. 

As a rule then, the weaker sound is later than the Apparrru 
stronger. But to this rule there are undoubtedly somej^^^^j, 
exceptions. All such cases will however I believe be found ^^' 
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on examination to be less apparent examples of the general 
law — ^namely, that phonetic change arises from weakness of 
articulation. A soft letter sometimes changes to a hard from 
the influence of neighbouring sounds : for example, the g of 
FRAG — whence fragoVy &c. is hardened to h in fractus. This 
of course takes place because it is much harder to articu- 
late a soft consonant and then a hard one immediately after- 
wards than it is to pronounce two hards together. The 
principle of assimilation has come in and reversed the com- 
mon rule of phonetic change ; but assimilation itself is an 
instance of the wider principle. Similarly hiemps would 
seem to be a stronger fonn than hiems: and certainly the 
p is merely phonetic and belongs neither to the base nor to 
the case-suffix s. But because it is very difficult to sound 
8 immediately after the labial nasal m, in an indistinct less 
energetic pronunciation of the word, a weak p was heard, to 
bridge over the difficulty: and this made its way at last 
into the written word. But the new form though heavier 
is still easier to sound than the old one. Ease of pronun- 
ciation was the reason why frag-tus became frdctus and 
hiems was increased to hiemps, just as much as it caused 
the weakening, e.g. of stlites into lites and esam into eram. 
Sometimes we find that the general endeavour for easier 
pronunciation takes the fonn of striving after greater dis- 
tinctness, and so has the effect of strengthening a weaker 
letter. Thus the Greeks unable to pronounce 0i0rf/ii clearly 
changed the first aspirate into the stronger tenuis. But the 
change also is based on the fact that TiOrifn is an easier 
word to pronounce than OiOtffii, Taken by itself t requires 
more effort to pronounce than 0: the check is more complete 
in pronouncing t than in pronouncing 0, where the h is due 
to a portion of the breath being allowed to escape before 
the t is fully sounded. But when occurs at the begin- 
ning of two consecutive syllables, a greater effort is required 
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to place the organs of speech twice in the necessary posi- 
tion for producing it. I shall endeavour to prove in a later 
lecture that 6 was pronounced not as our ih^ but as t with a 
distinct breathing after it : t'hiVhemi thus pronounced will 
be found very difficult. All these and other apparent excep- 
tions arising from assimilation and dissimilation of sounds, 
or from indistinct articulation, will be fully described in their 
proper places. 

A diflFerent cause has been assigned for certain variations Different 
of sound by Prof. Max Miiller in his valuable lectures on the l^^ThU 
Science of Language: he supposes an originally indistinct *"^^^'* 
sound, capable of passing into different forms in different 
languages or different dialects of the same language. In 
the fourth lecture of his second series, he gives several ex- 
amples of "phonetic degeneracy:" and he says (p. 176) that 
the principal cause of this is '' when people attempt to eco- 
nomize their breath and muscular energy." But beside this 
cause of variation, and distinct from it, he mentions another, 
which he calls "Dialectic Growth" (p. 180). By this he 
accounts for the phonetic diversity which is seen e.g. in the 
Sanskrit ^Aarma, Greek Oepfw-^, Latin /onyiii* — all undoubt- 
edly modifications of one Indo-European word meaning "hot." 
These forms, he thinks, point to "a previous state of lan- 
guage, in which, as in the Polynesian dialect, the two or 
three principal points of consonantal contact were not yet 
felt as definitely separated from each other." Thus in the 
instance given above, the three forms were received by the 
three languages from some earlier stage, in which the arti- 
culation of the original word was so vague that it might take 
any one of the forms mentioned. This is possible, nor is 
the theory confuted by the a priori objection made to it by 
Prof. Curtius {Or. Et. p. 366 note), that such indistinctness 
of sound is inconsistent with the strong articulation which 
peculiarly belongs to the oldest languages. But there seems 
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to me more weight in his question, what the sound could 
have been which was capable of such strange variation. The 
numeral "five" is expressed by panchan in Sanskrit, irkine 
in common Greek, irkfiire in Aeolic, quinque in Latin, pomtis 
in Oscan, fimf in Gothic, penki in Lithuanian. What can 
the two consonantal sounds have originally been which could 
be strengthened or weakened in so many ways? Prof. 
Miiller speaks of " phonetic idiosyncrasies" in particular lan- 
guages : which seems to me only another title for weaknesses 
of articulation become hereditary by transmission from one 
generation to another. But he says (p. 184) that "these 
idiosyncrasies are quite inadequate to explain why the Latin 
coqiM should in Greek appear as ireirra}" Professor Curtius 
however thinks that the change from original k to p aain 
ireirTOD, or from k to t ss in ti<: (Sk. kis, Lat. quis) is to be 
explained by the involuntary springing up of parasitic sounds: 
thus that €iu OT V hy relaxed articulation was sounded after 
the k — as it actually did spring up in the Latin, e.g. ttng-uro 
(Qr. rSyycol) ; and we may hear similar cases of relaxed arti- 
culation in England, e.g. ne-a for nay, and ge-ate for gate in 
Cumberland: and fi-ound for found, &c. in SuflFolk — ^then this 
labial v by degrees corrupted the k to the labial p, and then 
vanished. Similariy t might arise from k by the mediation 
of a parasitic y — thus, k, ky, ty, t : the change from k to t 
being caused by just the same indistinct articulation which 
in England causes us often to hear Uoth, and not cloth, and 
dlory not glory : though Prof. Max Miiller finds it hard to 
believe it. These variations are of course not universal, only 
occasional ; it is only comparatively a small number of words 
in which the Attic has weakened a k, which the Doric has 
retained, to t or p: similarly the Doric has suffered change 
in some roots as well as the Attic : Fenr (orig. vak) is " to 
speak" in Doric as well as in Attic. I think that the theory 
given above is sufficient to explain most of the cases : and 
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thus they are all instances of a weakening tendency, gra- 
dually aifecting different dialects and languages, and resisted 
by them in proportion to the firmness of their articulation ; 
affecting for example the Doric least, the Attic considerably, 
the Aeolic (compare irij^Lire and wiaupe^ with the Attic Trarre 
and riaaapesi) most of all ; leaving the Latin untouched, but 
attacking the Oscan severely*. 

I have thus tried to shew that (in spite of apparent 
exceptions) all phonetic change has a downward tendency ; 
that it causes in general weakening of the language, even 
though that weakening may be usefully employed. What 
then was the original, of which the Greek and Latin are 
copies, weakened each in its own peculiar way? This will be 
the subject of the next Lecture. 

> Dr BonaldBOQ {New Cratyhts, § 121) explained this difference of sound 
as haying been produced by " the law of divergent articulations " from ** the 
union of the original gattural and labial kpJ*^ 1 am obliged to reject this 
terrible combination of somids, because I see no reason to believe that our 
forefathers possessed mnoh more flexible mnsoles than we do. He says (ib, 
§ 110) that **the regnlar series of transitions, which snch a combination of 
the guttural and labial would present, may easily be described: the guttural 
may be represented by k, q, g, j, «, h, the labial by p,b,vi and these sets of 
letters may be permuted with each other to any extent." Just before he 
says, ** in those cases where a dental makes its appearance, it must be con- 
sidered as having arisen by a fault of articulation from the sibilant:" so that 
t and d must be added to the permutations of the guttural. This is indeed 
etymology made very easy! 

It may perhaps be thought that in these lectures too little reference is 
made to the works of one of the most active and independent of English phi- 
lologists. As an old pupU, I should wish to do the fullest honour to the 
genius, learning, and untiring energy of Br Donaldson: as such also I can- 
not but regret the failures in judgment (as they seem to me) which led him 
either to statements like those quoted above, which would degrade etymology 
to the mere juggling pastime that it is sometimes held to be, and render 
scientific treatment of it impossible— or to the wild and groundless ethno- 
logical theories which mar the Varroniamu, If such theories were given as 
mere theories, no harm would be done; but they are put on the same footing 
with inductions as certain as those of any science can possibly be. It is this 
mixture of the proven and not-proven which must make Dr Donaldson's 
books unfit for students of comparative philology. 
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NOTE TO LECTURE I. 

ON THE DERIVATION OF LATIN WORDS FROM GREEK. 

The facts are so very simple, yet t^ere is so much misconception 
about them, that it seems worth while to say a word on the 
8upi)osed derivation of Latin words from Greek. This theory is 
probably to be attributed to Niebuhr s hypothesis of a Greek and 
non-Greek element in the Latin language, which made its way 
into English works without much examination through the in- 
fluence of Kiebuhr's extraordinary genius; but which has been 
completely overthrown by Comparative Philology. The apparently 
Greek element in the Latin language is (generally speaking) that 
part of the common inheritance of the Greeks and Italians, which 
each nation retained and developed after the separation of the two 
branches of the original stock. The apparently non-Greek element 
is that portion of the common inheritance which was neglected by 
the Greeks — or, if retained by provincial and obscure dialects was 
disused by those which possessed a literature; which thei*efore in 
process of time seemed to be — to some extent actually was — i)eculiar 
to the Italians. 

What then are we to say of words like lyra^ &c. 1 Are not 
these derived from the Greek % Cei-tainly not derived. No Latin 
word is derived from the Greek in the proper sense of the term. 
The Latin borrowed words fully formed from the Greek, which it 
spelt on different principles according to the different times at 
which they became nationalised. At the earliest period at which 
such borrowed words occur, we find them spelt with such Latin 
characters as most nearly represented those Greek sounds which 
had either been developed by the Greek after the parting of the 
two peoples, or which had been lost by the Latins out of the 
original common stock. Thus the Greek aspirates — peculiar 
developments of the Greek — appeared in Latin as unaspirated 
mutes; e.g. AcUea CAxiAXcvs), JBurrus (IIvppos); this last word 
and Bruges (^pvycs) shew that the fidl Latin u was taken as 
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the nearest Latin exponent of the Greek upsUon (a modified u), 
and in Plautus 88 appears as the best representative of the 
strong Greek ^ (which differed from the old weak Italian z, see 
Corssen, die LtUeiniscIie Sprcuihe, i. 122), in hadisao, tarpessUa, &o. 
In the Augustan age, on the contrary, Greek character are bor- 
rowed as well as the sounds, the Y in It/ra^ the Z in zona, &o, : 
while a combination of letters represented the complex sound of 
the Greek aspirates — chorda, phUosophta, &c. (An attempt will 
afterwards be made to shew that these aspirates were really aspi- 
rated letters in the Greek, not spirants, e.g. that <f> was pronounced 
p% not /.) Now it is obvious that these words were not derived 
from the Greek; they were not formed from a Greek root by adding 
to it a Latin suffix ; they were derived in Greece by Greek suffixes 
and transplanted when fully grown into Latin. They are as foreign 
to the Latin language and its development, as the men and things 
they represent were foreign to Kome. But from these borrowed 
Greek words it was inferred by a false analogy that numbers of genu- 
ine Latin words were borrowed from the Greek. Because lyra was 
the Greek Xvpo, it was supposed that lacruma was the Greek Sa/cpv- 
/la; and consequently it was written lacrymayOr even by some curious 
fittality lach/ryma. But in truth the words have nothing in common 
except their root DAKR; each was formed from that root, but by 
its own suffix in its own land: the emotional Italian was not 
likely to lack a word for a tear, till he had borrowed it from the 
Greek I In other cases — e.g. the Latin sUluay no doubt the noun 
SYLYA existed in Greco-Italian days, and was then modified by 
the two peoples in different ways according to their different pho- 
netic laws. But it is an entire mistake to write n^t^a with a y, that 
is, to imply that the word was borrowed from the Greek vkq. The 
Latin has indeed kept the old form more nearly than the Greek ; 
it has changed u to t, and a to (X, both regular Latin changes, and 
both weakenings ; but v\t\ exhibits no less than four weakenings; 
s has passed into the rough breathing; u has (as always in Greek) 
been weakened to upsUon; v has passed out altogether, and a has 
been thinned to 77. SiliM is the stronger word of the two and can 
no more be derived or even borrowed from vkrj than siis, mentioned 
in the text, from vs. 

The rule then to follow in writing Latin is very simple : we 
must use the letters Y, Z, and the compounds CH, TH, PH, in 
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words borrowed from the Greek and in no others. Such words 
are not difficult to recognise. They are mostly words relating to 
the arts and sciences which the Romans borrowed from the Greeks. 
All other words are, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, genuine 
Latin, and should be written in the Latin character. The only 
exception which should be allowed is in cases where we have ex- 
press testimony that Roman writers in the last century of the 
Republic employed Greek character8--or the equivalent compounds 
in Latin — ^in words which are beyond doubt genuinely Latin, but 
which by a mistaken analogy were then supposed to be derived 
from the Greek. Li such cases we may write, e. g. piUcher^ — 
though we believe it to be etymologically wrong — on the same 
principle that we write, e.g. ccmssa, and quereUa; because they 
represent the spelling which, rightly or wrongly, was in use in 
Cicero's day. Lucretius truly says, ^'Utilitas expressit nomina 
rerum'*; and it is equally true that use must always be the 
standard of orthography, and must override etymological con- 
siderations. Only let our standard in Latin be the usage of Cicero's 
time, not of the period of the Renaissance. 

1 S«e Gio. Orai. o. 48. § 160. 
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RELATIONSHIP OF THE INDO-EUROPEAN PEOPLES, 



In my last lecture I endeavoured to explain to you what ?«'• »««'^- 
I meant by ''phonetic change: to shew you that it sprang thelndo- 
from the desire to economise labour, and that its result was ^^JJ^^ 
generally to weaken an older form of a word. In order 
then to do what I have proposed to myself in these lectures 
— to describe those phonetic changes which are peculiar to 
the Greek and Latin languages — it will be necessary to go 
some way back. It will be necessary for you to know some- 
thing of that language from which they deviated. I shall 
not assume any acquaintance on your part with other forms 
of speech which have in like manner varied from the 
original speech of our forefathers— with Sanskrit, with 
Gothic, or with Lithuanian — and I shall refer as little as 
possible to these languages, and only when by so doing I 
can better illustrate some law of change. I presume that 

P.L. 2 
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you are acquainted with the general discoveries of Com- 
parative Philology. I presume that you are familiar with 
the fact that all the civilized nations of Europe, and two at 
least of those of Asia, can be indisputably proved to be the 
descendants of one common stock : that there was a time 
when the forefathers of the German and of the Sclave — 
of the Greek, the Italian, and the Celt— of the Hindu and 
the Persian — wandered over the same pasture grounds and 
spoke in the same tongue. So much is now, I suppose, 
familiar to all of you ; but at the risk of telling you again* 
what you already know, I shall give you here the very brief 
and clear account of the main divisions and subdivisions of the 
variously called Indo-European, Indo-Qermanic or Aryan 
people, as given in that most valuable work, Schleicher's 
Compendium der Verghichendeii Grammatik, 
Clamfica- " The name of Indo-Germanic has been given to a certain 
j^. class of the languages of the Asiatic-European portion of 

European ^j^e earth, which are so accordant with each other, and which 
people, 

diflFer so much from all other languages in their nature, that 
they clearly show themselves to have sprung from a common 
original language. Within this Indo-Germanic family of 
languages, some which are more closely geographically con- 
nected, shew themselves certainly to be the most nearly 
allied, so that the Indo-Germanic family divides into three 
groups or divisions. These are — 

I. The Aryan' division, consisting of the Indian and 
Iranian, or more correctly Eranian, families of languages, 
which are very closely related to each other. 

The oldest representative and original language of the 
Indian family, and the oldest known language of the Indo- 
Qermanic tongue altogether, is the old Indian, the language 

^ It wUl be seen that the term Aiyan is here applied only to the two 
Asiatio peoples, -who can be certainly proved to have caUed themselves by 
that name. 
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of the oldest portion of the Vedasr; at a later time in a 
simpler form and as a grammatical literary language, con- 
trasted with the popular dialects, named Sanskrit 

We do not know -Ionian in its original form ; the oldest 
Eranian languages which have reached us are the Old- 
Bactrian or Zend (the eastern), and the old Persian, the 
language of the Achaemeoidean cuneiform inscriptions (the 
-western). To this family belongs also the Armenian, which 
we first know at a later time, and which must have separated 
•earlier from the Eranian original language. 

II. The south-western European portion consisting of 
(1) the Qreehy nearest to which stands a language only known 
in its modern form, the AThanian: (2) the itaUan; the 
oldest known forms of this family are the Latin, — and espe- 
cially important for us is the old Latin, as it was spoken 
before the introduction of the educated literary language 
moulded by Greek influence, — ^the Umbrian, and the Oscan: 
(3) the Keltic: the best preserved, but still very decom- 
posed, language of the Keltic family is the Old Trishy reach- 
ing from the 7th century of our era'\" 

Italian and Keltic resemble each other more than they 
do Greek, on which ground it bas been generally assumed by 
philologists that there is also a closer family relation between 
them than between any other two Indo-European peoples. 
Other writers, however, relying rather on the geographical 
position of the Kelts when they first became known to us in 
history, on the fact that they occupy the extreme west, into 
which they may be presumed to have been driven by the suc- 
cessive wars which have swept over Europe, prefer rather to 
call the Greek and Italian peoples "brothers," while they 
call the Italians only "cousins" of the Kelts. This view is 

^ Comp, pp. 5, 6. 
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held by the latest hifltorians of both Borne and Greece — ^by 
Mommsen and Prof. £. Curtius. 

III. " The northern European portion, consisting of the 
Sclavonic family, with the closely allied Lithuanian (which is 
for us the important language among this group), and the 
Teviionic, which is widely sundered from both. 

The oldest forms of language in this portion are the Old 
Bulgarian — old Ecclesiastical Sclavonic in MS., dating up 
to the 11th century: the Lithuanian — first brought under 
our notice three hundred years ago, but clearly of much 
higher antiquity — and the Gothic, of the fourth century. Near 
to the Gothic, however, are the most ancient repre- 
sentatives of the German and the Norse, the Old High- 
German and Old Norse, to be brought forward where they 
present older forms than the Gothic. 

It is in the Asiatic division that is contained most that 
is ancient in rthe sounds and in the fabric of language, and 
here again especially in the Old Indian. Then follows with 
reference ^to antiquity — ^that is to say, in the retaining its 
similarity to the original language, in having fewer strongly 
developed individual forms — ike Southern European division, 
in which the Greek had remained closest to the original; 
finally, the Northern European group, which, taken as a 
whole, presents itself as developed with the most indi- 
viduality, and in which the least remains of the original 
speech are to be traced. 
Tharde- If we combine this statement with the relationship 

relZwL al«**6*wiy described of the Indo-Germanic languages among 
•^v- themselves, and draw from the two our conclusion as to the 

process of the divisions of the main body of Indo-Germanic 
speech in the earliest times, we arrive at the following 
results : The Indo-Germanic original speech divided itself 
first, by the unequal development in different parts of its 
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province, into two sections : it divided off from itself the 
Sclavo- Teutonic, the language which afterwards divided into 
Teutonic and Sclavo-Lithuanian : and later that portion of 
the original speech which remained, the Aryo-Orceco-ItalO' 
Keltic, divided itself into, Graeco-Italo-Keltic and Aryan, of 
which the first named soon divided itself into Greek and 
Italo-Keltic : and the latter, the Aryan, remained undivided 
for a considerable time. 

At a later period the Sclavo-Lithuanian, the Aryan 
(Indo-Eranian), and Italo-Keltic further divided themselvea 
It is possible that at some or all of the divisions more lan- 
guages arose than are now manifest, as in many instances in 
process of time Indo-Germanic languages have probably 
become extinct. The more towards the East an Indo-Ger- 
manic people lives, so much inore of what is ancient has 
their language retained. The more towards the west they 
have gone, so much the less of what is old, and so many 
more new formations are to be found in their language. 
From these and other intimations we may conclude that the 
Sclavo-Teutonic race first began their journeyings towards 
the west: then followed the Graeco-Italo-Keltic : of the 
Aryans who remained behind the Indians travelled south- 
eastward, and the Eranians spread in a south-westerly direc- 
tion. The home of the original Indo-Germanic race is to 
be sought in the central high lands of Asia^ 

It is only of the Indians, who were the last to separate 
from the parent stem, that we can say with any certainty 
that they drove out an aboriginal people from their later 
dwelling-place, much of whose language passed into their 
own ; of many of the other Indo-Germanic peoples such an 
hjrpothesis is highly probable \" 

Prof. Schleicher proceeds to show the degrees of relation- 
ship of the main families of the Indo-Germanic speech by 

* Comp. pp. 6 — 8. 
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the diagram given below ; in which the length of the lines 
indicates the probable time of separation. 



Indo-Ger. 



Original Lan. 






Teutonic. 




Indian. 



/« thU To this primitive people I prefer to give the now rather 

^^fe pro- superseded title Indo-European. I prefer it to the name 
T^^y^^ krjBXL, now rendered popular by Prof. Max MuUer's most 
suggestive lectures, because I think that there is no sufficient 
evidence that that name was ever adopted by any other 
than the Asiatic branch of the family. The tracing by Prof. 
M. Miiller {Lectures, Series i. p. 236) of " the ancient name 
of Arya from India to Ireland" seems, to say the least, 
very uncertain : and the connection of the word drya with 
the root found in arare^, is unlikely. Surely the sim- 
plest way is to connect it with the widely extended root 
AR "to fit:" whence the derivative might get the succes- 
sive meanings of " fitting," " worthy," " noble ;" a sequence 
of meaning very similar to that of the Sanskrit sat, origi- 
nally {a)8a{n)t, the present participle of AS "to be," which 
signifies first "being," then "actually existing," "true," 



J Id. p. 226. 
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"good." Why should not the eastern family of the Indo- 
European race — the ancestors of the Hindus and of the 
Persians — ^have called themselves " the noble" in opposition 
to the indigenous tribes whom they subjugated? just as the 
old Greek nobles called themselves the iaOXol and arfoBol, 
and the Roman conservatives styled themselves the "boni ?" 
The evidence of names like Ariovistus, and the very dubious 
Erin and Ireland, is too slight to warrant us in supposing 
that the use of the term drya in its derived sense is older 
than the time when the Hindus and Persians remained 
together as one people after the separation of the Eastern 
and Western branches. 

The readiness with which the name Aryan has been imporUmce 
accepted as the designation of the entire family, might fj^*^**^. 
almost seem to be a trace of the erroneous belief till late ««>««/y ^ 

i-fc Sanskrit, 

almost imiversal — a belief of course not shared by Prof. 
Max Muller — that Sanskrit is somehow an older language 
than its sisters : and by consequence that every form found 
in Sanskrit must represent the primitive form more nearly 
than any other, if indeed it bo not the primitive form itself 
This error was indeed a natural one : it arose from the un- 
doubted fact that our records of Sanskrit speech stretch 
back to a much earlier time than those of any of the sister 
languages. Still very little consideration will show that it 
does not necessarily follow from this that Sanskrit must in 
every case present to us the oldest form of verb or noun, of 
derivative or inflective suffix. As a matter of fact, there is 
hardly any language — ^not even the most corrupted of modern 
tongues — ^which does not occasionally shew us a more antique 
form than the Sanskrit. Thus the Greek a-orep- (where 
the a is euphonic), the Latin stella (for ster-ula) ; the Gothic 
8tair-nd, German stem, and Dutch ster, can leave no doubt 
on our mind that our own "star'' represents more faith- 
fully the name by which our fathers knew the nightly 
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fires which shone in all their wondrous splendour above the 
unbroken horizon which bounds the highlands of central 
Asia> than the corrupted Sanskrit idra, where the a has 
been lost by relaxed articulation : whilst the identity of the 
Sanskrit word with the more perfect form preserved by the 
sister languages is evidenced by the Vedic staras. In fieu^t 
Sanskrit, eminently conservative as it was of derivative and 
inflectional forms, can shew at least as large a list of weak- 
enings of particular letters or groups of letters, as any 
Western language. The primitive form in every case is to 
be discovered only by tracing the word up through all the 
main divisions of the original speech in which it occurs. 
To do this requires care, acuteness, and knowledge of the 
special phonetic laws of each language. Neither similarity 
of sound, nor identity of meaning, alone is sufficient to 
prove the identity of similar words in different languages. 
Nay there are cases where identity of sound is an almost 
certain proof that the words must be of different origin ; 
had they sprung from the same word they must in obedi- 
ence to ascertained phonetic laws have taken different forms 
in difierent languages. Thus no one doubts- that the English 
**'kin^ (Goth Jeuni) is the same word as the Greek yevo^;. But 
if our English word had begun with g and not with k, we 
should have known the two words though identical in sound 
must have been of different origin : because in accordance with 
an ascertained sequence- of sound — ^well known by the name 
of Grimm's law — k, and not gr, is the letter which in Gothic 
corresponds to 7 in the same Greek word. Correspondence then 
of sound, according to known rales — ^not necessarily identity — 
must be insisted upon as necessary for certainty in etymo- 
logy, as well as identity of meaning. In obedience to this 
canon we must reject many etymologies which might other- 
wise seem most certain. Thus probably few would hesitate 
to identify at first sight the Roman deus with the Greek 
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0€c^. But in words derived by the two languages from a 
common source, an initial d in Latin has regularly 8 corre- 
sponding to it in the Qreek ; as damus, Sofio^, &c. There- 
fore whilst detia must be referred together with the Sanskrit 
deva to an Indo-Eur. root DIV "to shine;** some other 
origin must be sought for deo^; perhaps 6E2 a secondary 
form of QE the root of rlOrj/Mi; though this is rejected by 
Prof. Curtius (Or. Et p. 230 and 454. 2 ed.) in favour of a 
distinct root 0E2 "to pray," corresponding, as he thinks 
to a Latin FES in fes^tm &,c,\ from which would be derived 
the curious word ditracanro in Pindar (Nem. v. 10). But, be 
the derivation of Oeas what it may, the severance of it from 
deus is a fair example of the rigorous observance of pho- 
netic laws which the science of Comparative Philology de- 
mands when properly pursued. 

But we must return to our immediate object. We do Our object^ 
not now want by comparison of different languages to dis- something 
cover the original forms of the words we find there in their J^^^^^t 
endless modifications. We want to know what those and word$ 
phonetic laws are which have modified the development o{ original 
Greek and Latin. We must therefore assume the main^P*^' 
results of Comparative Philology. We must accept the 
forms discovered by manifold comparison ; and thto see how 
the Greek and Latin forms have varied from them. To do 
this fiiUy, we ought to know the exact stage of development 
at which this early speech had arrived before the time when 
those who spoke it were broken up into those great divisions 
which have determined the history of the world. We ought 
to see what was their store of letters, their stock of roots, 
their wealth of grammatical inflexion, their capacity for ex- 
tending their vocabulary by composition and by derivation. 
Then we may be able to form some estimate of the force of 
character and circumstance by which were developed the 
two languages of which we are speaking; the one un- 
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doubtedly the most rich and flexible, the other perhaps the 
most tenacious and unyielding of the entire family. I shall 
endeavour in my next lecture to set before you the Indo- 
European alphabet, as exhibited in certain roots and words 
common to nearly all Indo-European peoples, which will 
incidentally throw some light upon their formative system. 
What u a Perhaps, however, before we proceed further, it may be 
well to say a few words in order to obviate a possible mis- 
take. We have had and shall often have to speak of "roots.** 
Now it is very important to know clearly what we mean by 
this word, if we wish to keep our ideas clear. I think that 
it is often supposed when we say, for example, that da is a 
root meaning to give, or i a root meaning to go; that in 
arriving at these roots we have arrived at some ultimate 
facts from which to start back and explain the whole con- 
stitution of language ; that in fact it is a law of nature that 
da must mean to give, % must mean to go. Now in the first 
place we must carefully remember that it is only for the 
Indo-European family that da means to give. It is not so 
for the whole human race. So if there were some inherent 
necessity that da should mean "to give," that necessity 
would exist only for one family of mankind — confessedly 
the most important family — but still only one out of the 
human race. If indeed this fact were universally true, all 
our philological inquiries would have been but steps in the 
inquiry into the origin of language as a whole. But it is 
quite possible to examine the relation of a Greek word to 
other Greek words, or to cognate word^ in Sanskrit and 
Gothic and Latin, without being involved in the question 
whether the so-called Bow-wow and Pooh-pooh theories are 
true or not. That all language did originally spring from 
imitational and interjectional sounds combined — ^npt from 
one or the other separately as has been implied sometimes — 
I for one firmly believe, not seeing any other possible origin 
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for language. But the furthest and earliest time to which the 
history of the Indo-European language can be traced does not 
come any way near to that really primeval time. The highly- 
developed vowel system of the Indo-European language, its 
power of expressing modifications of idea by change of 
vowels, and the extent to which this method has superseded 
the older and simpler method of reduplication ; the general 
lightness and flexibility of its roots; its inflectional system 
already suffering from decay: these and many other facts 
may give some idea of the lapse of time which must have 
separated the earliest historically traceable stage of the 
language of Europe, from those first beginnings of all speech. 
And the more clearly we understand this, the less shall we Conneetum 
be inclined to admit any necessary connection of sound and J^^^^ 
sense even in the Indo-European roots. What probability ^''ww 
is there that any analysis can give us the ultimate form of 
those roots^ Is it not on the other hand certain that in all 
that vast prehistoric time they must have been undergoing 
changes analogous to those we find during those ages in 
which we can trace their development ? If, then, we cannot 
know with certainty their ultimate form, of what scientific 
use can speculations be upon the connection between them 
and the ideas they express? That there was some connec- 
tion originally I believe; but I do not believe that it is ever 
discoverable with certainty : and that it was ever necessary, 
I deny. Mr Farrar {Chapters on LanguagSy c. 18, p. 202) 
mentions the firequent occurrence of the combination st to 
express stability. Undoubtedly the root sta and extensions 
of it — stav, star, sta/mbh, &c. — are found in all the Indo- 
European languages. He proceeds: "There must have been 
some reason for this ; and we believe it to be furnished by 
the simple instinctive Lautgeberde — st! a sound peculiarly 
well adapted to demand attention (compare whist! Msht, &c.), 
and therefore well adapted to express stopping and standing 
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as the immediate results of an awakened attention." Very 
possible: but how is it to be proved? How do we know that 
sta is the ultimate form of the root ? It would be quite in 
analogy with the development of other roots (e.g., gan, 
gnd) that a more orig^al form was sat: in which case the 
explanation does not seem so probable. It is essentially 
a guess and incapable of verification. On this question of 
the connection between idea and form, I adopt unhesitatingly 
Kenan's view (Or. du Lang, p. 148), "La liaison du sens 
et du mot n'est jamais ndcessaire, jamais arbitraire, toujours 
elle est motiv^e." The force of the latter part of this 
maxim, will, I hope, appear more fully in the course of 
these lectures. 
Dtfinition What then do I hold about roots? I accept Prof. Curtius' 
o/aroo. definition, although I do not agree with all his views re- 
specting them : "A root {Or, Et, p. 43, 2nd ed.) is that com- 
bination of sounds which remains when a word is stripped of 
everything formative." Further on, he excludes such com- 
binations as have suffered from chance, sporadic, variation. 
For example, take the word yirfvofuu. Here strip off the 
reduplication 7^ the termination fuu, and the connecting 
vowel o, we have left yv, an unpronounceable result. But 
the true Greek root y€v is preserved for us in yevo^i, &c., the 
e having been lost in the verb in the striving for lightness 
of sound, a tendency which we shall see has had so wide 
effect on language as to be entitled to the name of a law. 
A root then to me is simply an abstraction ^ a convenient 
heading under which to class different words belonging to 
the same family, a help when we w^ish to investigate their 
affinities to each other, or their relation to words of another 
family, or again of another language. For these are the 
only proper objects of Comparative Philology, at least in its 
present stage : and they are quite enough to occupy philolo- 

A See howevor M. Miiller, u. 84, &c. 
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gists for many years to come, instead of investigating pro- 
blems for the solution of which there are not yet — ^perhaps 
never will be — sufficient data. From this point of view we 
can speak of a Greek, or a Sanskrit, root as well as of an Each tan- 
Indo-European root — ^not implying that it is the simplest fJT^ "* 
form traceable, but the simplest in that language. Thus*^**- 
I spoke above of the " Greek root 761/," and this is the oldest 
distinctive Greek form. But € is never an original vowel of 
any root in any Indo-European language, and comparison 
with the Sanskrit jan, with a knowledge of the phonetic 
changes found in each language, leads us to the original 
Indo-European gem, the oldest traceable form. Still for 
Greek philology it is convenient and permissible to speak of 
the root yev, I confess that I do not like the metaphor ; it 
seems to me to imply too much, almost some power of 
growth inherent in the " root." But the term has become so 
established that it is hopeless to think of changing it ; and 
no harm can be done so long as we know clearly what we 
mean when we use it — ^that we are only employing a label 
(as it were) to distinguish a number of phenomena; not 
thereby giving any explanation of them \ 

This application of the term root to the ultimate forms 
of particular languages may also be justified for the sake of 
clearness ; since, if we refer all Greek roots back to their 
presumably original Indo-European form, we shall confuse, 
as Professor Curtius has pointed out, roots the most dis- 
similar. Thus there is a Greek root TAP, "to call," found 
in 7^pi/9; another FPE, "to awaken;" and another PEP, 
" to be old," in yipcDv. All these Greek roots may be traced 
back to the simpler form GAR, which is attested both by the 
laws of phonetic change, to be hereafter stated, and by the 
occurrence of derivates in all these senses in the sister 
languages : thus GAB appears in the sense of " chattering" 

* Cf. Farrar, Chapten on Language, p. 97. 
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in garrire, where custom and use have given the word a 
slightly different sense from that of yrjpveivi the sskme form 
must underlie the anomalous Sanskrit root jdgri, *' to wake," 
which is only gar irregularly reduplicated and then weakened ; 
thirdly, it appears in the Sanskrit jaras, " old age," with 
only the weakening of ^r to j common in Sanskrit. If there- 
fore we wish to trace the words belonging to these three 
classes back in every case to the presumably earliest form, 
we should be justified in saying that the simplest traceable 
form in each case is GAR. But what do we gain by this ? 
It is much better for Greek philology to retain the three 
distinct forms, than to speak of three distinct roots by one 
form. Indeed it is to my mind most probable thart; at .a 
still earlier but prehistoric period, all three roots were-distinot 
in form; and that each afterwards passed into the form 
GAB by regular processes of mechanical change. 



LECTUEE III. 



THE INDO-EUROPEAN ALPHABET, 



It may be regarded as certainly ascertained that at a time The ongi- 
not long before the first great separation of the Indo-European ^^ ^ **" 
family^ their alphabet contained at least fifteen consonants, 
and three vowels. The consonants are best arranged thus : 
nine momentary, and six protracted sounds — ^the Dauerlaute 
of German etymologists. These two classes are called by 
Prof. Curtius Explosiv- and Fricativ-laute respectively. The 
nine momentary sounds contain 3 hards — K, T, P ; 3 softs — 
G, D, B; and three aspirates— GH, DH, BH. The pro- 
tracted sounds comprise the nasals, N and M ; the three 
spirants Y, S, V, and the liquid R There seems not to be 
sufficient ground for attributing to this primitive alphabet 
the guttural nasal, which i& denoted by a special symbol in 
Sanskrit, and which is represented by 7 in 0776X09, and by 
n in angustua: though it may be that the sound existed 
with no special symbol ; in that case the language possessed 
a nasal for each of the classes of momentary sound, guttu- 
ral, dental, and labial. It is also doubtful whether B had 
not begun to pass into L before the breaking up of the Indo- 
European people, as it certainly did pass in the derived Ian- 
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guages : if so, it should also be added to the early alphabet. 
It is likewise maintained by able writers that our forefathers 
possessed the hard aspirates KH^ TH, and FH, as well as 
the soft ones. These hard aspirates are found in the Asiatic 
languages ; and in all the Greek dialects in the forms x>0,<j>: 
the Greek, as also the Latin, has lost the soft aspirates. It 
has been argued that these hard aspirates being found both 
in Greek, Sanskrit, and Zend, must be regarded as part of 
the common inheritance of our common ancestors, which 
were afterwards suffered to fall into disuse by the other 
members of the family. But on the other hand, there are 
many indications in Sanskrit that the hard aspirates were 
only developed by the Hindus after their isolation from their 
European brethren, and this fact, coupled with their absence 
from the Latin and the Teutonic and Sclavonic peoples, 
makes it more probable that the aspirates were separately 
produced by the Greeks, and by the Hindus and Persians, at 
times subsequent to the great separation. This question will 
be touched upoD again in the next lecture. 

In vowels, we find the three simple sounds. A, I, U. Of 
these I and U have by their side the cognate consonants Y 
and V, into which they often pass. A, on the contrary, 
can pass into no consonant: it is the vowel Kar i^oyriv, 
Schleicher says that '*a in the original Indo-Germanic 
speech is by far the commonest vowel : it occurs much 
oftener than both i and u together \" 
Extmwm But our forefathers would seem to have possessed more 
wwcU. *^^^ these three simple sounds. In order to express greater 
intensity of idea — or in order to denote some other modifica- 
tion of the idea — ^they had learnt to vary the simple a, i, u by 
an addition of vowel sound. By sinxply allowing a stronger 
current of air to pass from the lungs before sounding the 
radical vowel of a word, they produced in effect a new vowel 

^ Comp, p. 12. 
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a before each such vowel ; a being, as I have said above, of 
all vowels the simplest, and the least modified by the differ- 
ent organs of speech. Thus instead of original a they had 
a-^-a, or a : instead of t, a + % or at : instead of u^ a-^-u 
or au. Repeating the process they had a + a = a again ; 
a + cU^di; a + an = du. They had thus a double modifica- 
tion of each vowel on an ascending scal< 



a, a-\- a = a, a-^- a =5, 
i, a-^t =^a{j a + ai = di, 
M, a + u = au, a + at* = at* '. 

It is quite true that these graduated vowel-scales are not 
found in any one Indo-European language in the exact forms 
here given. But this principle of vowel-modification is so 
certainly traceable in so many of the derived languages, that 
we may with absolute certainty refer it back to their com- 
mon parent : and the special phonetic laws of the several 
languages prove with equal certainty that the different forms 
in which these scales are found can be referred to the forms 
given above as the common original of all, and to no 
others. Some few of these different forms will be men- 
tioned in the Lectui-e upon Vowel-Intensification. 

It might have been expected that just as a was intensi- ThUin- 
fied into a, so also i and u should have been raised to I and gattnd wa$ 
u, as their regular method of increase. Indeed instances ^J^^^, 
might be brought forward from the Greek of this lengthen- ^^^ 
^^g} 6- g* rpl^cj from rplff, \t}a> from Xt) : lengthenings appa- 
rently of the same kind in the Latin are not really in point, 
e. g. fido from fM, duco from dUc, for these are weakenings 
from feido and dottco respectively, as is proved by inscrip- 
tions; but there seems no ground for denying that the 
Greek modifications like those mentioned above are genuine 
examples of vowel-intensification. But the method is not 

' SchleicheFf Comp. p. 11. 
P. L. 3 
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sufficiently universal in the derived languages to prove that 
it was in use in the parent speech. Schleicher^ indeed 
argues that I and u were unknown to the Indo-Europeans : 
and strange though this seems, it would certainly be difficult 
to prove their occurrence by such strict proof as sound phi- 
lology requires. The strongest argument in their favour is 
perhaps their constant occurrence in Sanskrit roots : but 
even these, as Schleicher points out, ai^e mostly lengthened 
forms of simpler roots and peculiar developments of Sans- 
krit, the simpler form being in many cases found in the 
cognate language, e.g. "to be" is in Sanskrit BHU, but in 
Greek ^T, Latin Fu, so that it cannot be doubted that 

BHU was the primitive fonn. At all events, even if this ever 
were the regular method of intensification in Indo-European 
speech, it was superseded before the earliest sundering of 
the languages by the more refined method of qualitative — 
not merely quantitative — ^increase. Such a thorough loss of 
a simple early linguistic process, and such a complete estab- 
lishment of a later and more subtle one, seems to me 
one proof amongst many of the distance at which Indo- 
European speech as traceable in its earliest form lies from 
the primitive speech of the human race, and of the con- 
sequent uncertainty of all speculations which treat roots as 
absolutely ultimate forms, and then seek to explain them on 
physiological grounds. 

The advantage of qualitative over quantitative intensi- 
fication is obvious : two distinct steps in each scale in which 
it is possible are gained instead of one. This is of course 
impossible in the A scale, if both the first and second 
stages are denoted by a. These stages however are found 
distinct in Greek and Gothic, thanks to substitutions to be 
hereafter noticed; not so in Sanskrit, Here then the Sans- 

1 Beitrdge zur Vergleichenden Sprachforschung, edited by Euhn and 
Schleicher, i. 831. 
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knt would seem as it commonly does to represent the sim- 
plest stage of Yocalism : whilst the Greek and Gothic, as we 
believe, by their richer vowel-system succeeded in distin- 
guishing what was at first undistinguishable. 

The consonants had no such power of development as Con»onanu 
the vowels. Where they changed, they changed not for the ^^^! 
better, but for the worse. But generally speaking the con- ^^^[y P^ 

^ ^ X o netiCf not 

sonants of the Indo-European roots and even of the forma- dynamic. 
tive system remained unchanged, except in so far as they 
were modified by the tolerably regular and definite operation 
of the special phonetic laws of the different languages. Con- 
sonants indeed are the frame-work of language ; the stage 
(if the metaphor may be allowed) varying little from land 
to land with varying circumstances and traditions. But the 
difference of the plays exhibited on that stage measures the 
difference in the depth, the acuteness, the subtlety of the 
intellect of the nations. Such play in language is given to 
the vowels. 

Schleicher has well expressed the consequent difference 
in the use of vowels and consonants. " The vowels," he 
saysS "by their power of development can in addition to the 
expression of meaning express relation as well : the conso- 
nants are nothing but elements in the expression of mean- 
ing." Thus by vowel-change the Greek root III© can be 
raised to the forms ireid and iroiB : three different stages of 
action can be expressed by these three forms, as we shall 
hereafter see : in all these the radical meaning is preserved 
by the consonants, the relativity is brought out by the vary- 
ing vowel. The same root appears in Latin in the form 
FID; here also we have the three stages, fules, feidus 
(afterwards spelt fidua), and foidus (afterwards foedus), 
although the meaning which we believe the change once had 

1 Comp. p. 162. 

3—2 
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lias perished in the general disorganisation of the Latin 
vowel-system, 

I now proceed to give examples of the Indo-European 
consonants occurring in primitive roots and words, which 
have been deduced from the various forms in which they 
are found in the different languages according to their special 
phonetic laws. It will be seen at once that in some lan- 
guages (especially in the Sanskrit) some of the consonants 
have been so much corrupted that the identification of 
e. g. a common Greek and Sanskrit root, may not be obvious 
without some knowledge of the phonetic laws of Sanskrit, 
which would account for the variation. This difficulty is 
unavoidable and cannot be met here, because it does not 
come under my plan to give in detail the phonetic laws of 
any language except of the Greek and of the Latin : and 
therefore it might be more consistent to proceed at once, 
after having merely enumerated the letters of the original 
alphabet, to the several Greek and Latin variations from 
them. But I think that this survey may be useful, and (I 
hope) interesting, on different grounds. I want you to have 
a firmer conviction of the existence of an actually spoken 
Indo-European language than you are likely to have ac- 
quired from merely hearing their alphabet. Also it may be 
a guide in general etymologj'' to know under what forms it 
is possible for words familiar to you in Greek and Latin to 
appear in some others of the more important languages of 
the world: by having a rough list of the consonantal va- 
riations of those languages you may be kept at least from 
identifying words which can have no possible connection; if 
you cannot attain to the fii'st part of Lucretius' end of know- 
ledge — " quid possit oriri,** you may at least see " quid ne- 
queat." Man will always etymologise; but whether he does 
so to purpose or not, depends on his knowledge of the ascer- 
tained laws of the science. 
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I shall give the regular substitutes for each letter in each 
of the main languages of the family. The irregular merely 
sporadic variations of the Greek and Latin will come under 
our notice afterwards: those of the other nations do not 
concern us. The great majority of the examples are bor- Examples 
rowed from the carefully selected list of .parallel words in the European 
second book of the Oriechische Etymohgie, which are given «'M«*e<- 
there in their relation to the Greek. I begin with the hard mmtcwy 
momentary sounds. 



K. 

(Ind.-Eur. K = Sk. k, kh, ch, p = Gk. tc = Lat. c, g, = Goth. 1. Hard 
h,g = 0.'ELQ.h,g=: Lith. k, sz.) JSS^.^*^^ 

Thus the Ind.-Eur. root AK, expressing " sharpness,** must 
be assumed as the root form of the Greek cuc-ovTy dx-w/c-'ij and 
dfcpo<:, of the Lat. ac-ua, acvro, and ac-ies; the natural tran- 
sition to the idea of quickness is found in Sk. df-u, Gk. (ok-v, 
Lat. oci-vs. The root has been prolific in Greek and Latin, 
but nearly barren in the North-European branch. Yet Prof. 
Curtius ((?. E. p. 123) seems to be right in combining the 
O. H. G. Aamar^— our " hammer" — with the Lith. ak-men, 
and the Sk. of -man; each of which means a "stone/' and 
the latter also a "thunderbolt ;" and with the strange Greek 
oK-fjLov, which commonly means an "anvil," but which in 
Hesiod, Theog, 722, where he speaks of the X'^^^^^ aKfimv 
ovpav60€v Kariav, can mean nothing but the " thunderbolt." 
If all these words, as is probable, though Prof. Curtius with 
characteristic caution declines to affirm it, are to be referred 
to the root AK, we see in the " hammer" and the " anviF 
the development of the further idea of " hardness," whilst 
the earlier idea of " swiftness," hard entirely to be dislodged, 
lingered in Greek if but in the thunderbolt of Hesiod. 

The direct antithet of AK is KI, the root of "quietness; 



11 
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the ground form of Sk. QI "to lie", of KEI in Greek, where 
the simplest form does not occur, but the first step in vowel- 
intensification is to be seen in kcc/mu — not therefore a perfect 
in form any more than in sense, but a present form intensi- 
fied in a rare though perfectly natural manner— in /coirr} 
"a bed,*' and probably in Ku/lw;*, in which case the v would 
be a weakening of the radical vowel *, more frequently found 
in iEolic than in the other dialects ; and if this derivation 
be true, it will be difficult to exclude xcifir) and K&fio^ firom 
the same family. The certain Latin form is QI//, whence 
quies — ^but Prof. Curtius would derive also civia from the 
simpler root-form f /. Civitas did not necessarily imply to a 
Roman residence in any one large town : and the antiquit}'' 
of the use of this root to denote settled abodes — ^but not so 
much towns as villages — ^is shewn further by the Gothic 
haims — "haimos jah baurghs" {mfpyoi. Burghs) is used in 
Mark i. 38 to answer to the Greek K(0fuyir6\€i<: — the German 
heim, our home and ham as a termination : and in Lithua- 
nian also Mma-s is a village. It would of course be an entire 
mistake to conclude that "home" and its cognate words 
in the northern languages ever meant the "quiet peaceful 
place,^' natural as the association may seem. Only the Latin 
race seems to have developed the secondary meaning "rest," 
"peace," from a root which, like all others, had originally 
only a physical force — "to lie," and our "home" is (etymolo- 
gically) nothing but the place where our forefathers settled 
or "laid them doym." This obvious and important rule, 
that the derivatives of our language must be kept clear of 
the associations which cling to the derivatives of another — 
unless there is good evidence to shew that the derived idea 
was developed before the separation of the two peoples — is 
not always observed even by eminent philologists. 

To pass from roots to words whose simple sense and simi- 

. 1 G, E. 134. 
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lar form allow us to claim for them a common representative 
in Indo-European days, we find k in kara the " head/' This 
form is certain from the Zend fara — though the Sanskrit 
has allowed the a to pass into i, and kept only a secondary 
form, giras — the Greek Kapa and the Latin cere-brum the 
"brain." Ennius' well-known separation of this word into 
its two parts "head-bearing" (or perhaps "bom") may, I 
think, shew that some sense survived even in his day of 
the first part having once signified the head, if we take into 
account the frequency of its occurrence in other (less obvious) 
compounds, as crista (=cere-sto) cervix (from veh to carry), 
and the fact that such tmeses we^e not likely to be used by 
old writers, unless the feeling of the word being a compound 
was vivid ; compare ordia prima and facit are in Lucretius 
(iv. 28, VI. 962). The second part of a compound or a deri- 
vative suffix attached to the original noun signifying "head" 
is the n in the Goth, hvair-nei, the German fiim and Ge- 
him, and the Lowland Scotch harns, all meaning "brains". 

Ka denoted "who" in Indo-£ur., and was retained un- 
altered in Sanskrit and Lithuanian: it was changed, pro- 
bably through the same indistinct pronunciation, in Gothic 
into hva and Latin into qiw: the Ionic alone in Hellas 
retained the primary form in kov, koio^ (^ Ko-yo-si), while the 
other dialects substituted tt for /e. 

Lastly, katvar must have been the primitive foim from 
which through many changes, some of which will come before 
our notice later on, came the Sk. chatvdras, the Qk. rer Fape^ 
(a form which does not occur, but is necessary to explain 
the dialectical variants riccape^ and rirope^), the Lat. qua- 
tuor, Gothic fidvor, and lith. keturi. It will be observed 
in both the last examples that a majority of the derived 
languages exhibit a labial sound which either occurs after 
the guttural (as v or u) or has altogether driven it out of 
the field, remaining itself as jp or t; : and the ch in chatvdraa 
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must bare been produced by some ooDsonant following after 
the original h These facts go far to shew that this subse- 
quent labial was Indo-European, as is asserted by Leo Meyer\ 
Its origin will be discussed hereafter when I speak of the 
phonetic effects of indistinct articulation, to which (following 
Prof. Curtius) I believe it to be due. Other philologists 
assign to this labial an independent existence: amongst 
them Dr Donaldson', who is enabled to see in the com- 
pound — hp — ^ihe origin of the Digamma. 



T. 

(Indo-Eun T « Sk. e, ih^ Gr. t = Lat. t = Goth, ik, d 
=»0.H. G.d==Lith. *.) 

A very important root is TA, strengthened probably in 
very early times to TAN : the stronger form is found in all 
the branches of the family. Thus we have in Sanskrit TAN 
"to stretch," though the past participle ta-ta-a is to be 
referred to the older and simple form. The Greek has the 
forms TA, TAN and TEN preserved in Ta-<rt9, re-rai^o? and 
riiMov respectively. The simple idea has been very gene- 
rally retained : reivtn) and tendo, the Goth, thanja and Lith. 
temjjjuy each mean "I stretch out," or "extend." Various 
secondary significations are found — ^in rdvao^; in tenuis, tener, 
tenax; in German dilnn and our ''thin." Lastly, there 
seems little doubt that to this same root should be referred 
O. H. G. doner, and our " thunder," slight though the connec- 
tion of idea may appear'. 
{Formation This formation of a new root by adding a nasal to the 
aryfrom, simplest form is not uncommon and very old. Thus the 
pHmary j.qq^ q^ «^ produce" had by its side in Indo-European 

1 Vergl, Gram. i. 29. * New Crat. § 110. 

» See Max MllUer, ii. 98. Farrar, Chaptert on Lanffuatje, 177. Curtius, 
0. E. 196. 
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times GAN with the same seose : MA was streogthened into roou ly the 
MAN, though perhaps the simpler form retained generally a eotno- 
more of the simple signification of " measuring" while the '^****^ 
latter expressed the abstract idea — ^needed even in those 
days— of "thinking." Similarly in Sanskrit HA "to kill" 
was expanded to HAN with the same sense ; and if the 
Greek ^ev in ircif>{e)vfOf &c. be the same root, the secondary 
form must also be ascribed to ancient times. The deve- 
lopment of BHA to "shine" into BHAN is found also in 
Sanskrit and Greek: the new root is well employed, but with 
a curious difference, by the two peoples. While the Greeks 
employed the simple root chiefly in the sense of making 
bright or clear by language, i. e. of speaking as in ^/i/, 
<l>iififf\ they employed the secondary root to denote the 
original sense, as tf>atvoi>, <f>avi/i a "torch:" the Hindus on the 
other hand kept the primary sense to the primary root; 
while BHAN appears in the Vedas as "to praise." This 
difference of meaning seems to me to indicate that although 
this method of modifying a root was known to our Indo- 
European fathers, yet they did not employ it to denote any 
very definite change of idea : that its origin may probably 
have been phonetic^ the nasal being a not very distinct after 
sound — something like the so-called v i^>eKKvaruchv — arising 
perhaps from an imperfect opening of the lips and consequent 
passage of the current of air through the nose. This seems 
more probable than the theory which I formerly held ; that 
these secondary verbs were denominative, i.e. formed from a 
participle or some other nominal derivative of the simpler 
verb : as for example ru7r-ra> might be a denominative verb 

^ The apparent exception ^eCot is probably to be referred to another 
secondary root ^p* which is found in the Pindaric (nrb^vnt (PytK n. 76)» 
and (rwb^vait, Herod. 7. 86; the former word having the deriyed, the latter 
the primaiy meaning. 

* If 80, thia phenomenon is distinct (at least in its origin) fh>m ** Nasali- 
sation," under which Prof. Cnrtius classes it {Tempora und Modi, p. 56). 
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formed from tutt-to the past participle of the simple tutt. 
But though many verbs were doubtless thus formed, espe- 
cially in later stages of the language, this hypothesis seems 
hardly to explain a modification of a simple root into another 
root, without any intervening base. The whole question of 
the formation of secondary roots though interesting must 
remain for ever impossible of certain solution. Prof. Curtius 
has discussed the chief hypotheses* — ^that they are formed 
from nominal bases, as mentioned above — ^that they are com- 
binations of two simple roots, an ingenious theory much 
employed by Prof. Pott — or that the new element is a prono- 
minal stem, employed to define still further the simple root. 
To all these theories he raises objections, of a somewhat 
a priori character, and not (in my opinion) conclusive. I 
think it possible that all these methods of formation may 
have been in use, and that each may be credited with a 
share of the numerous secondary roots: the largest share 
being probably due to the second. Thus for example it is 
certainly not impossible that tendo may be (as Pott suggests') 
simply a combination of the roots TEN filnd DO, (Indo- 
Eur. DHA, Gr. de) to ''place." No one doubts that afc-db, 
con-do &c. are all formed from this root, which may in time 
have lost its etymological sense, and come to be regarded as 
merely a formative element, and therefore employed even in 
cases like tendo, where the combiDation is no longer etymo- 
logically appropriate. 

An especially large number of these secondary roots clus- 
ter round the root STA, another very early root in which our 
consonant T occurs. It is found with singularly little change 
of form (it has become STHA in Sanskrit where t after s regu- 
larly passes into tii) and none of meaning in all the derived 
languages : and the radical sense is also perceptible in nearly 
all the derivatives : thus arq^v is the "upright" of the 

1 G. E, p. 65. « FA, Forsch. ii. 481, 2 ed. 
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loom : storbidum, the place where cattle stand, &c. But there 
are numerous derivatives, less obviously connected with the 
idea of standing, from the secondary roots, — all Indo-Euro- 
pean— STAL, STAY, STAMBH, &c.— STAL is affirmed by 
the Gk. oriKexo^, our '*stalk," the German stiel: in areXkM 
the sense is apparently causal, and prcB-atoJror, is " I place 
myself in front of another;" the etymological sense however 
being so far lost that in the earliest times we know the verb 
is found with an accusative: and it was probably a revival 
of the feeling of the derivation that connects it with a dative 
in the writings of Cicero. From STAV* we have aravpo^, 
and stiva: the Homeric arevfuu seems to connect itself with 
this root more naturally than with any other; as in IL in. 
83, where Hector arevTa^ ri eiro^ ipeecv, "is steadfast to 
speak f — the meaning found in Sk. sthdvara and the Gothic 
stimtiy "endurance." The derivatives of STAMBH are not 
easy to distinguish from those of a simpler form STAP, which 
has furnished Sanskrit with the causal of STA and is the base 
of the Latin stipare, and the German Stifi, our "stub;" but 
the stronger form is seen in Sk. stambha a "post," Gk. <tt€/jl- 
<f>vXoVf pressed olives or grapes, and German atampf and 
8tampfen\ our "stump" and "stamp." The primary mean- 
ing of STAP would seem to have been to "cause to 
stand," or "support": that of STAMBH to "press"— but the 
close resemblance of the two forms as well as of their 
meanings has caused confusion in several of the derivatives. 

The very remarkable root TAK is admirably described 
by Prof. Curtius': it has varied in some derived languages 
into TEK and TOK: and it has also a by-form TUK, 
occun-ing both in Sanskrit and Greek, and another by-form 
TIK, found however only in Lithuanian ; and yet three ap- 
parently distinct significations, to "beget" (e.g. rexetv), to 

> CurtiuB, Or. Et. 192. « Gr. Et. lOS. 

3 Gr. Et. 57, and 198. 
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"hit" (ro^oVf Tv^eiv), and to "coDstruct" {rixTtov, tvko^), are 
found in the first two languages indifferently expressed by 
the three forms, and in Lithuanian all by modifications of 
TIK. I should be disposed to think that the main forms, 
takf tik, tuk, are all Indo-European, and probably each at 
first had its own meaning; but that the formation of several 
derivatives, very similar to each other in sense, from the dif- 
ferent roots, led to confusion between those roots in the very 
earliest times. 



P. 

(Ind-Eur. P= Sk, jp, ph = Gr. 7r = Lat. p = Goth, f, p- 
0. H. G. /, b [the latter in the middle of a word] = Lith. p.) 

A root which has played a large part at least in the Greek 
and Latin languages is PAR It is Indo-European, for it 
occurs though not often in Sanskrit in the sense of "bringing 
over," only Vedic*: also in the Gothic farjan, with the same 
sense, the German Fahrt and other words, and our "way- 
farer/' But it is in the Greek and Latin that this root has 
been most fertile, and produced the largest variety of mean- 
ings. The sense of Sk. piparmi, and Gothic /ar;an, is found 
in irepao), so common in Homer (e.g. Od, xv. 453) for "carry- 
ing over sea for sale;" and this connecting link justifies us in 
connecting with this root tnirpda-KcOf irptafuu, efiiropo^ and 
others. The simple idea of "crossing" is found in irepcuo used 
as a neuter verb, iropo^j iropOfio^ &c. ; portm and porta are 
also purely local : irelpa (for irep^d) and periculum mark the 
transition to the world of abstract conception, and ifiTreipo^ 
and peritus are applied to the man who has "gone through" 
many things. 

The root PA to "protect" had already given the Indo- 

* Benfey, Sk. Did, «. v. 
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Europeans the word paiar a "father** — easily recognisable in 
every derived speech. It also produced pati a ^'master/' 
which we find unaltered in Sanskrit, in Greek as irinrt^ — ^and 
the Latin potis, c<ympo{ti)8, potior, &c., are clearly to be re- 
ferred to the same root. So also is the second part of the 
compound B€(nroTr)<:, whatever may be origin of the much 
disputed first syllabled 

An Indo-European preposition apa, "oflf,*' "from,** 
may be pretty confidently assumed as the basis of Sk. apa, 
Qr. awo, Lat. ai, Qoth. af, German ab (in which changes 
Grimm's law is justified), the Scotch aff and our "oflF" or "of." 
In most other prepositions there is so much variety both in 
sound and sense in the different languages that identification 
is very difficult and uncertain; as indeed was to be expected 
from the wear and tear by constant use of such small words. 
But this seems to me one of the strongest reasons for reject- {Pou*» 
ing the ingenious theory of Pott — at least in the wide appli- Jj^^^^ 
cation which he gives it — that numberless roots and words ai-e ^'^ 
formed out of simpler roots preceded by a mutilated preposi- /rompr^ 
tion in composition with it. Relying on the unquestionable ^^prepo. 
fact that such mutilation is found extensively in Sanskrit '*^*^"!J***^^ 

•^ fPM After- 

words and even roots — thus for example it can hardly hewtrdimu^ 

doubted that dhyai "to think" is from adhi^t, "to go over" 
on the analogy of adhi-gwm "to go over" or "read," and that 
tyaj to "leave" is firom ati+aj to "cast over" or "away," — ^re- 
lying also on the fact that this principle of corruption has 
undoubtedly operated in modem languages : thus e.g. "bishop** 
has been cut down from iiriaKoiro^) and "pistola" is the 
modem Italian for epi-stola; on this evidence he throws this 
process back to Indo-European times. The lawfulness of this 
method has been strongly denied by Prof. Curtius*, — princi- 
pally on the grounds that such analytical formations of words 

» Qr, Et 256. « Gr, Et. 32. 
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are foreign to the character of an early people: and that as a 
matter of fact the connection between a prefix and verb in 
the oldest time was not so intimate as to combine them to- 
gether into one word, the slightness of the connection being 
felt even after the separation of languages, as is proved by 
the agreement of the Greek and Sanskrit in placing the aug- 
ment and the reduplicated syllable between the prefix and 
the verbal base. To these and other arguments Pott replies* 
with great animation, and I think with some success. But 
his method is more open to objection when he applies it to 
the derivation of isolated Greek and Latin words, where 
there are cognate derivatives from the suffixed root, and 
where the preposition itself is somewhat dubious. We may 
grant the great probability and wonder at the ingenuity of 
such derivations as iriefyii from iirt,-\-€fy» "I sit upon*;" of 
<f>iSiTiou the Spartan word for the common weal from **^iBirrj^ 
i.e. assessor, from icf^l^ for eTri-i^ofiat* ;" and admit even the 
possibility that wlOo^ a "wine-jar" may be from eiri-de, "to 
set upon;" because in all these and many other cases our 
analysis leads us to a preposition which we know to be a 
Greek preposition, and to roots which are Greek roots. But 
the case is very different when Prof Pott derives, for example, 
the Latin piscis* from the Indo-European preposition apt 
which is the Greek iwi, and a root chhad, which is purely a 
Sanskrit weakening of original SKAD, whence comes the 
Gothic skadus. Germ, schatten, or "shadow." SKAD meant 
to "cover," and pisds is supposed by Prof Pott to be the 
" over-covered" with scales, the squamigerum genus of Lucre- 
tiua This, of course, is possible ; but the derivation lacks 
every element of certainty. The preposition api is generally 
supposed to appear as oh in Latin : but this is very doubtful, 
and in any case the form oh would not suit the present 

* Et, ForscK n. 820 et Beqq. > 16. i. 514. 

» lb. I. 672. * Ih. I. 616. 
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derivation : and the existence of akad in Latin can scarcely 
be assumed as certain from a possible derivative cciatrwni 
for skad'trum: while a simpler form SKI, which would 
certainly be much more suitable for our need^ and which 
does appear in the Greek a/ciOy does not seem to have any 
representative whatever in Latin. We must then deem this 
derivation, together with many others of this most ingenious 
etymologist, to be "not proven." 



G 

Ind.-Eur. = Sk. g, j = Gr. 7 = Lat. g = Goth. A; = O. H. Q. 2. Soft 

m 7 T 'j-i- fnotnentary 

k, en = Llth. g, Z. sounds. 

Turning now from the hard to the soft consonants we 
find that G occurs in some of the most important roots of the 
common speech. Examples are hardly needed to shew the 
extent to which the roots QA and GAN to "produce" have 
spread their branches through every language of the family. 
In all of these the radical meaning is plainly discernible. But {Sefxmdary 
it is remarkable that not only GAN but also the closely con- edbythe 
nected form GNA to "know*' can also be traced through all ^^^^ 
the derived languages, and there can be no doubt that the *^<>«^-) 
Indo-Europeans had definitely separated the two roots to 
denote one the physical, the other the mental operation. 
GNA appears as JNA in Sanskrit, FNH in Greek — ON A 
(gnarus), ONO (gnosco) in Latin; in all these we see the long 
*' vowel, which however may be only accidental similarity: the 
Lith. zTiati, the O. H. G. knau and our "know," agree in 
keeping the vowel after the compound consonant: but the 
Gothic hmnan and modem German kennen, show that the 
diflSculty of the sound led to transposition of the vowel; 
while it commonly caused the loss of the first consonant 
in Latin, as in nomen, narrare = gnari^are, &c., and among 
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the Greeks (who objected less than the Italians to initial 
groups of consonants) in 6vofjba for o-yvo-fui^, 

^ Not yofo/M, as Prof. Key thinks we are driTen to assune, in his 
attack on the '• prosthetic TOwel" {Philologieal 8oc. Trans. 1S62-8, p. 155). 
This V* prosthesis'* seems to be one of the enormities of the "Geiman School 
of Lingnistio Science." No donbt the principle may be applied too often ; 
bat siire^ Prof. Key himself would not deny the existence of snoh enphonic 
Towels, which will be discussed in a later lecture. His derivationy however, 
of 6^fi&t from •ir-0pvs«« eye-brow" on the analogy of 6^aX/dt, instead of 
regarding the o as prosthetic, is ingenioos and certainly possible. 

The well-known essay of Prof. Key, to which I have here referred, con- 
tains mnch that every philologist most sympathise with, who does not be- 
lieve Sanskrit to be the one guide to i^iilology, and Sanskrit forms to be the 
ultimate forms. In this I qoite agree with Prof. Key. Thus he justly 
ridionles the enormons list of roots found in Bopp's Sanskrit Lexicon, to 
each of which is assigned by Indian grammarians the idea of ** going." 
Bat no sound philologist would now take one of these mysterious roots and 
apply it at rsndom to the derivation of some isolated word in another 
language which xaa^ contain no other trace of the root in question. These 
roots are at best only Indian, and it is quite possible that farther investiga- 
tion of the Sanskrit may lead to differentiation of the meaning of such of 
these roots as are real roots, and not the invention of Indian grammarians, 
just as in Greek we can distingnish shades of difference between the roots I, 
BA, SEPn, Ac., all of which have the general signification of going, bat, 
originally at least, of going in a particular way. No doabt in Bopp's Sans- 
krit Lexicon there is no discrimination between these roots ; and Bopp and 
his immediate followers may have employed them unwisely in etymology. 
Further, no doubt, many of Bopp's speculations as to the origin of sujffixes 
are pure speculations, and though perhaps as probable as any other, yet 
essentially incapable of verification. But why does Prof. Key consider all 
the labours of the ** German School" to be summed ap in the hypotheses of 
Bopp? Apparently because Max Mliller has said that Bopp's Comparative 
Grammar "will form for ever the safe and solid basis of Oomparative 
Philology." This may be the slightly exaggerated expression of reverence 
for the Newton of linguistic science — though it is certainly true of the grand 
principle of affinity of languages which Bopp was the first definitely to 
establish. But certainly Prof. Max Miiller does not ignore the modifications, 
extensions and corrections of Bopp's theories which have been effected by 
the labours of men like Benfey, Curtius, Corssen, Schleicher, and hosts of 
other German scholars. And to regard Bopp as the final authority of the 
" German School" on all questions of language seems to me much Uie same 
as it would be in a review of the discoveries of physical science to disregard 
all later investigations, and to regard all scientific questions as bound up with 
Uxe corpuscular theory of light because Newton believed it. 



J 
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The origin of the jSnal a in secondary roots like ON A ia 
very uncertain. They are not uncommon : thus in Qreek we 
have T\d by the side of TaX; S/Lta by the side of So/a, &c. 
Schleicher seems to hold a convertibility of position for the 
vowel: that it can be sounded before or after the last conso- 
nant at pleasure: while the new root form was taken, if 
wanted, to express a new idea (as in the case of yv<o)^ in 
others, where no such want was felt, the two roots were used 
indifferently. Benfey would rather regard the final a as 
produced by accent falling on the connecting-vowel between 
the root and verbal-termination, e.g. gan-d-wi, which forced 
out the radical vowel and formed thereby a practically new 
verb ready to bear a different sense. In either case, the 
vowel would be produced by phonetic, not dynamic causes. 

The presence of G in an Indo-European noun hhaga is 
probable from the Qk. (fniya;, Lat. fagus, (German buche, our 
"beech," and presumably the Gothic boka, a "book," origi- 
nally signified the tree which supplied the material. There 
is no Sanskrit equivalent ; therefore the antiquity of the 
word cannot be called certain. That the word has different 
meanings — ^in Greek, the " oak," in Latin and Teutonic, the 
"beech" is well known. The reason has been discussed by 
Prof. Max Miiller in a very interesting appendix to the fifth 
Lecture of his second series. He ingeniously suggests that 
" the Teutonic and Italic Aryans witnessed the transition of 
the oak period into the beech period, of the bronze age into 
the iron age, and that while the Greeks retained phegas in 
its original sense, the Teutonic and Italian colonists trans- 
ferred the name as an appellative to the new forests that 
were springing up in their new home.'' The great antiquity 
thus claimed for the Aryan settlement in Europe of course 
seems at first (as it seemed to Pro£ Max Miiller) to condemn 
this theory: but really we know nothing of the date of the 
settlement, and cannot therefore disprove the hypothesis on 

p. L. 4 
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that ground. But though it seems to me far from impro- 
bable, yet I think a simpler explanation of the difference is to 
be found in the supposition that at the time of the separation 
of the peoples the common name used by them meant simply 
"the treoi" not necessarily the oak, as assumed by Prof. Max 
Miiller: and that this name was then applied after the sepa- 
ration to the different trees which were either most common, 
or most useful to them, in their respective countries\ Ana- 
logous is the restriction of meaning of the Indo-European 
dru8, our "tree** — ^to the oak in Greece — though both in the 
Eastern and the North- Western families the word always 
kept its general sense. This gradual restriction of a general 
term to a particular meaning is one of the most interesting 
tendencies in language, modem as well as ancient: examples 
are plentiful in English) e.g. undertxLker^ artist, &a are now 
restricted to one particular calling. 



D. 

(Indo-Eur. D=Sk. d, dA=Gr. 8=Lat. d=Goth. e=0. H. G. 
Zy 9xr=Lith. d) 

One of the most obvious roots in which this letter occurs is 
DA, " to give," though hardly any language but the Latin has 
retained the vowel unmodified. Thus the Sanskrit form is DA, 
it being a principle of Sanskrit phonetics that no root shall 
end in short a ; probably because the pronunciation of this 
vowel was so weakened in Sanskrit — it was sounded some- 
thing like the u in our "sun** — ^that the root would have 
been too liable to corruption, if it had ended with so weak a 
sound. The Greek form is AO, the Latin DA — the o in 

^ The derivation of the name from the root BHAG contradiots no phonetic 
h^ws, and is sufficiently probable; bnt the connection between a tree and 
eating is not sufficiently close to warrant as in assuming the derivation as 
certain. 
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dd{ti)8, donum, &c. may be due to vowel-intensification — the 
Lithuanian is DU, The Sclavonic keeps the short a un- 
changed: in the Gothic and German the root does not appear. 
It has not been fertile in any language of derivatives which 
express anything beyond the radical idea. 

A more interesting root is DIY\ which originally no 
doubt meant " to be bright/' though this sense is not found 
in any derived language. In Sanskrit DIV means to " play" 
— ^possibly a derived signification, or perhaps the two roots 
were originally distinct — ^but the original sense is retained in 
DYU, where the v seems to have passed into the cognate 
vowel, and then i passed into its Corresponding semi-vowel, 
the reason being probably that v could not easily be sounded 
before suffixes beginning with a consonant: whence e.g* div^i 
passed into dyuti; compare viri^vri^ from root ^A F (above, 
p. 41, note 1). And a root DtV in the sense of brightness, is 
abundantly evidenced by the numerous Sanskrit words for 
"sky" and '^ day** derived from it, — div^ div-aaa, dithana, dina 
(perhaps shortened from divana), &a The same meaning 
*'day" is found in the Latin dies, and compounds such as 
nvrdius, biduum {=bi'd{i)urvm); and the Lith. d^va. The 
conception of God as "brightness" is tmiversal among the 
Indo-European peoples. Thus the Sk. deva, Greek Ai{ F)o9i 
Latin deiis, Lithuanian devaa and Norse Uvor, all come from 
this root : and seem (with the exception perhaps of the Norse 
form) to be formed by the same affix. As the word means 
"God," and that only, in all the languages, it seems more 
probable that the conception of Deity was primarily that of 
" the bright one," than that the word meant first " bright," 
then " the sky," and then, like the Sanskrit Dyavs, (by one 
of those mistaken metaphors which, as Prof Max Miiller has 
shewn, lead to so much mythology), passed finally to the idojk 
of God : indeed the distinction between the sky and God, is 

1 Curt. Gr. EU p. 213. 

4f— 2 
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at least as old as the old word for the " sky father/' which 
parted into the Sanskrit Dyaua-piter and the Latin Jup-piter. 
Lastly, Prof. Curtius is probably right in attributing to this 
root the curious Homeric forms Bearo — "he seemed" {OcL VI. 
242) — and Bodaaaro {II. XIII. 458, &c.), just as BieKo^ (iZ. X. 
466), S^Xo9, with the by-form Sia\o<: (= 8tF-a\o-9) mentioned 
by Hesychius, are certainly from it: aU alike have lost the 
primary sense of "appearing brightly," and retained the 
general sense of appearing in any way. The affinity of the 
two verbs was recognised by Buttmann^; but he refers them 
to Saoj — found in BiBaa and Barjvcu — ^to "teach" or "learn," 
which seems much less satisfactory. 
{Speciali- The process here assumed, by which a root with a mean- 

J^^j °'' ing originally special, has in certain derivatives lost that nar- 
rower sense and retained a perfectly general meaning, is ex- 
ceedingly interesting. It has been already mentioned (note 
to p. 48) : and one of the most interesting chapters in Cur- 
tius' great work' is that in which he shews that the numerous 
roots by which the Greeks could denote the general idea of 
"seeing" (e.g VID, VOR, SKEP, DRAK, LUK, and many 
others) meant all primarily to see or look in some very spe- 
cial way; and whilst one set of derivatives from each (in- 
cluding the simple verb) retained only the colourless mean- 
ing of seeing, others in each case remained faithful to their 
original sense. Thus IBeiVy opav, atcoiretv, Bpcucelv, Xewraeiv, 
to a Greek all meant simply "to see:" and yet Ft8 must origi- 
nally have expressed seeing with some kind of recognition, 
whence vid in Sanskrit and olBa in Greek came to mean " to 
know:" Fop "to look with care" retained its old sense in oipa, 
Latin vereor and our " warden:" axeTr "to look out eagerly" is 
still vivid in aKoiriyi : Bpcuc "to look bright" has its full force in 
Bj)aK(Dv: and a similar sense may have originally belonged to 
LUK (whence a strengthened stem \evK gives us 'Keuaafo 

1 Lexiloijua, p. 212. " Gr. FA. pp. 9a-96. 
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and X6V/C09) which gave the Latins lu{c)men, lu[c)nay and us 
our "light." 

If we pass from roots to words, we shall find the fact 
that the Indo-Europeans were not mere nomad shepherds 
but settled in fixed abodes, established (as is well known) 
by the appearance among so many of the peoples of the 
same word for a home. Then damcirs is attested as the 
original form by the Sk damaSy Gr. B6fio<:, Lat. domus, 
and Sclav, domu: while the Gothic timrja a "builder," the 
Gterman nmmer, and our "timber," are all probably akin. 
We cannot of course infer that the houses of that time were 
built of timber: rather timber was in its primary significa- 
tion, "building material" 

B. 

Original B ought on the analogy of the other soft conso- 
nants to be represented by Sk. b, bh, Gr. /8, Lat. 6, Goth, p, 
O. H. G. t, and lith. b. But it is very remarkable that there 
are hardly any instances where a word can be traced in the 
required forms through even a few of these languages. 
There seems to be absolutely no instance where the Gothic p 
occurs so as to correspond to a Greek and Latin b. From 
this Grassmann concludes^ that b (at all events as an initial 
sound) was not in use before the separation of languages (an 
exception being made in the case of some obviously onomato- 
poetic words, as Gr. fi\rjx(0, Lat. bcUo, Germ, bloke, Sclav. 
bleja, " I bleat"), and that consequently the words found in 
those languages with initial b must have corrupted it from 
some other sound. This can be shewn of the Greek and 
Latin in a great number of cases, which will come under our 
consideration when we describe the phonetic laws of those 
languages at length. Thus (to take one or two examples) 

» ZeiUchri/t, xii. 123. 
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Papm was once yFapv-^, Lat. gravis: fiopd was y¥opa, Lat. 
{g)tu>rare: in ^ovXofjuu, fieXrlooVf and others, the /9 is a dia- 
lectical hardening, difficult to account for, of v, while the 
same hardening in fipl^a, ffpix^y &c* ^sts caused by the fol- 
lowing r: in fiporro^ and others the fi is parasitic and sprang 
up between p, and p Qiporosi), the first of which it afterwards 
displaced: lastly, initial b is sometimes a corruption of bh, as 
in fipificoy and the Lat. balaena, where the Greek exhibits 
ifmXcuva, Qrassmann has, I think, shewn fully that b was 
not originally ever used at the beginning of a word : and 
the only plea which Schleicher can put in for asserting its 
use at all, is that it is assumed by the aspirate bh, which is 
later, and yet certainly Indo-European: and the improba- 
bility of its not belonging to the original speech, while it is 
yet found in all the derived speeches. With this somewhat 
unsatisfactory title to house-room, I must leave it to your 
generosity to accept it. 
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LECTURE IV. 



INDO-EUROPEAN ALPHABET {continued). 



Fbom the hard and soft unaspirated momentary sounds or Momentary 
** checks/' we pass to the aspirates. Here we. find the^^. ' 
assumed aspirates of the original speech are not represented s^J'P^' 
in the derived languages with nearly so much regularity as 
we have hitherto found. The reason is obvious; they are 
more difficult sounds to pronounce : they are compound, or 
at least were so originally, consisting of the unaspirated 
sound followed by a breath, which breath may perhaps, as 
Prof. Max Mliller thinks ^ have differed from the rough breath- 
ing or spiritus asper. Be this as it may, it seems fairly certain, 
as the same authority states, that " neither the hard nor the 
soft aspirates were originally mere breaths. They are both 
based on complete contact, and thus differ from the hard and 
soft breaths which sometimes take their place in cognate 
tongues.'' The possibility of this change will come under 
our notice further on, when we are considering more fuUy the 
history of the aspirates in Greek. But we are met here by a 
difficulty which has been already alluded to. Since the weak 
aspirates are found in so few of the derived languages — in no 

' Led. II. 148. 
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one European member of the family; and since the hard 
aspirates are found in Greek, are we justified in assuming 
that ghy dh, bh, are the original forms of the aspirates, and 
not kh^ th, phi This latter view is actually adopted by some 
philologists in order to avoid the obvious difficulty of deriv- 
ing stronger from weaker aspirates : and this is by far the 
weightiest in the list of the arguments in its favour which 
are stated by Prof Kuhn\ and are answered seriatim by 
Prof. Curtius*. But this difficulty is at least in great part 
removed by regarding the aspirates as compound sounds, 
which act upon each other like all other combinations. This 
possibility will be considered when we treat of the Greek 
aspiratea But if the second member of the compound — 
the h, is really the spiritus asper, the change from gh to kh 
is simply an assimilation of the g by the h, just as ^ is 
assimilated by the t in dcttLS (root ag), I have however 
already mentioned that the identity of the h with the 
spiritus asper is denied by Prof. Max Miiller' on physio- 
logical grounds which I do not quite understand. 

But may not both classes of aspirates have existed in Indo- 

D'tdthe European times, as both are found in the Sanskrit? Yet 

2^" g this theory will not entirely solve the problem, for the hard 

J<*^ aspirates in Greek correspond generally to the soft aspirates 

weiloMBoftm Sanskrit, and these soft aspirates are not likely to have 

*"^* been weakened forms peculiar to Sanskrit; still the change 

becomes at least less violent and extensive. This view has 

been very powerfully supported by Prof Grassmann^ He 

points out that the soft aspirates of the Sanskrit are found in 

Keltic, Gothic, Lithuanian and Sclavonic, as soft unaspirated 

letters: also in the same languages the hard aspirates of 

the Sanskrit appear as hard unaspirated sounds (except in 

1 In his review of Schleicher's Compendium^ Zeittckrift, x. 802. 
* Or. Et. 876. > Lect, ii. UB, and 204 note. 

* ZeitBch, xu. 82, &c. 
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Gothic where they are sometimes treated as the Saoskrit 
hards), but at all events they never appear as soft sounds. 
Each aspirated sound would seem to have simply lost its 
breath, but never passed from hard to soft, or vice versa. 
This difference, he argues, speaks for a different origin of the 
two classes. Similarly in Latin the soft aspirates of the 
Sanskrit appear as soft letters, or as A or/, though / is in- 
deed generally a hard breath. Yet in Latin he believes 
it to have had a weaker sound originally, from its frequent 
interchange with 6 (as^wt, but wnui-hamy rw/tw and ^u6er), 
and from its being represented by the symbol of the Greek 
Digamma. In any case this /is found only at the beginning 
of words : and as a general rule the Latin represents the soft 
aspirate by a soft imaspirated letter. In Greek these soft 
aspirates appear regularl}^ as ;^, d, ^ : but in any case where 
the aspiration is lost (e. g. yJ&ia^ Sanskrit mahat for maghat) 
the representant is always a soft, never a hard letter — (thus 
pointing incidentally to the fact that the Greek aspirate even 
after the separation was at first a weak sound, though after- 
wards hardened) — while the exchange which we find in 
Greek between the hard aspirated and unaspirated letter, is 
mostly confined to the cases where the aspirate corresponds 
to the hard aspirate of Sanskrit: e.g. in Sanskrit we have 
the root sphar^ to "vibrate," in the causal to "throw," 
cognate to which is the Greek <T<f>aipa and also (nralpa, 
where there is no aspirate : and there is a considerable num- 
ber of cases where the Greek and Sanskrit hard aspirate are 
found in correspondence, e.g. olaOa = vet-tha. From all this 
he concludes that the hard aspirates of the Sanskrit existed 
in the common speech, before the separation of Greek and 
Sanskrit Did they exist still earlier ? No information can 
be got from Keltic, Lithuanian or Sclavonian, for in them the 
hard letters correspond to Sanskrit hard aspirated and unas- 
pirated letters. But in the Gothic he seems to see a distinc- 
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tion between the Sanskrit hard and soft aspirates : namely 
that Sanskrit ih^ dh, < = Qoth. t, d, th respectively: thus 
the Sanskrit termination of the 2 sing, perfect, -tha (Greek 
6a) is in Goth. -^ : the Sanskrit participle termination -tas 
= Gk)thic 'iha : while in the cases— which are many — ^where 
this correspondence does not hold, and where th is found 
both in Sanskrit and Gothic, he holds the ^ to be a later 
development of the Sanskrit : which is indeed the principle 
which other scholars apply to explain the whole class of 
Sanskrit hard aspirates. On this evidence then from the 
Gothic he considers the hard aspirates to date back to the 
times before the first separation of languages. 

How then is the confusion in Greek of the two originally 
distinct classes of aspirates, which the Hindus retained dis- 
tinct to be explained? Prof. Grassmann^ considers this phe- 
nomenon to be in accordance with the genius of the Greek 
language, which develops the vowel-system, but allows the 
consonants to decay. Consequently the aspirates had a 
tendency to become all hard or all weak. After a they were 
obliged to remain hard: in analogy with this the weak aspi- 
rates at the beginning of words first became hard, whilst 
those within words remained much longer weak: but finally 
hardened also. 

In all this there seems to me nothing impossible. The 
evidence indeed supplied by the Gothic is insufficient to carry 
back the hard aspirates to the times before the separation of 
the North-Western family of nations. But at least a strong 
prima facie case has been made out for their occurrence before 
the parting of the South- Western peoples. The question 
which is left to be decided is this: is the number of words con- 
taining a hard aspirate and common to the Greek and the 
Sanskrit — e.g. Koyx^j =" fankha — sufficiently great to force us 
to believe that they must have belonged to the common lan- 

* ZeiUchri/t, p. 99. 
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guage before the division, and not developed in the different 
languages, after the division, from causes which acted equally 
on each? In the example given above there is no appearance 
of any such cause, and the difficulty of believing that the 
Greeks and Hindus separately aspirated the h is greater in 
this particular case than that of supposing that it was aspirated 
by their common ancestors. But in a large number of cases 
we may trace a cause which might easily affect both peoples 
though not necessarily to the same degree: most important 
of these is an 6 preceding the hard letter; which we know 
produced numerous aspirates in Sanskrit after the separation, 
and which may therefore well have exerted something of the 
same power in Qreeoe. This would account for coincidences 
like that between Sanskrit aphal and <r^X\a>: perhaps even 
for the 6 in ola^Oa: and other less obvious phonetic influ- 
ences may well have acted in other places. 

Prof. Curtius rejects Qrassmann's hypothesis, though 
doubtfully, on the ground that such questions must be de- 
cided not by comparison of a few isolated words in different 
languages, but by examining the consonantal systems of the 
languages as a whole : from which he sees that corresponding to 
the Greek hard aspirates there appear as a rule soft letters in 
all the other families : and he concludes that it is much more 
probable that the Greek aspirates should be isolated examples 
of strengthening soft original sounds, than that all the other 
languages should have weakened the original hard aspirates so 
completely as to leave no trace behind of intermediate k, tfP, 
through which in some cases at least they must have passed \ 
I must leave you to settle for yourselves which view you 
think most probable : and I proceed to point out the occur- 
rence in the early speech of those letters which both parties 
agree in attributing to it, the weak aspirates. 

1 Gr, Et. 376. 
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GH, 

(Indo-Eur. 65"= Sk. gh^ A = Gr. x = lAt. h (initial), g 
(medial) = Goth, gr = 0. H. Q. gr, A; = Lith. gr, z.) 

There has been little change of meaning though much 
apparent change of form in the derivatives of VAGH to 
"carry." It is the Sanskrit VAH (where as constantly in 
Sanskrit the h seems to have driven the media out of the 
field), the Greek (F)EX, Lat. VEH (where the h must still 
have had some guttural sound, or it would not have assimi- 
lated itself to a subsequent hard, as in vec-tum, &c., and 
therefore diflfered from the h which the Romans took from 
Cumae with the Greek alphabet, where it was a weakening 
from spirants, not aspirates)*, Goth VAO, Lith. VEZ, A 
carriage is vah-anorm, oxp-<:, vehi-culu-Tn, vegos, vez-imorS 
(each of the five languages forming the noun by its own 
peculiar suffix), the German wagen and our "waggon:" and 
via {=vehrya), Gothic vegs, denote a "way" in two of the 
languages: 6)(\o^ and vah-a-ti, a Sanskrit word for a river, 
have no parallels in the other languages'. 

The colour "green" is denoted by words so obviously 
identical in the derived languages that we must refer them 
to a common origin, a root GHAR; which however is 
probably distinct from the root of the same form expressing 
"desire" or "pleasure" which occurs in the Greek %a//06^]/, 
Latin grains, German gierig and our "greedy'." Thus grass 
is 'x^orj, and zole in Lithuanian : and vegetables are holera 
in Latin and zeUije in Sclavonic : and "grass-colour" is in 

* Consen, Ausspr. &c. i. 47. ■ Gr. Et. 176. 

' Prof. Max Mttller asBigns to thiB root the original meaning of '* fatness** 
{Lect, n. 881), Prof. Sonne ** light;" and no doubt pleasure is a secondary 
idea derived from one of these or some other similar notion. The deriva- 
tion of the Indian ** Hants'* and the Greek Xdpires from this root {Id, n. 869) 
seems to me very probable. 
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Sanskrit hdriy Greek x^Mpo^, Latin hdr^ws, O.H.Q. grdni, 
our "green \" 

Our ancestors would seem to have been troubled by 
snakes : they had formed from the root AQH to "choke" 
the noun aghi to denote the reptile\ This appears in 
Sanskrit as ahi, in Qreek as Sx*'-^, Latin angui-8 (where the 
radical AGH has, as always in Latin, been strengthened by 
the nasal ; compare angor, angvstus, anxius, Sec,), and Lith. 
angles. The O.H.G. unc, an "adder" does not shew the 
same suffix; S^*^^^ ^^ sunk to the latter signification: 
and ey;^6Xv9 an "eel" apparently reminded the Greeks of 
the original snake, but as we know from Aristophanes 
carried also with it more pleasant associations* 



DH. 

(Indo-Eur. 2)JT=Sk. <a=Gr. ^=Lat. /(initial), d (medial) 
= Goth, d = O.H.a t = Lith. d) 

This letter is found in many rather curious and interesting 
roots. One of these is DHA to "milk" — ^to be distinguished 
from the same combination of sound which means to "place,'' 
and becomes in Greek the important root OE. Of course 
it is quite possible that the idea to " milk " may have been 
expressed simply by saying "to place to the breast:" but 
this is quite uncertain; the two ideas may have been, 
originally represented by very different combinations of 
sound which at a time beyond the reach of our investigation, 
and by the operation of laws which we cannot discover, 
became identical. At all events for etymological purposes 
they are practically distinct roots : the derivatives of the one 
must be kept distinct from the derivatives of the other. 
In Greek DHA " to milk " is always found with vowel long, 

' Gr, EU p. 184. • Jd, p. 176. 
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agreeing in the main with Sanskrit in this respect. Thus it 
occurs in the rare verb 6f}a6cu (e.g. Od. iv. 89), and in the 
same neuter sense as it has in Sanskrit : but in one of the 
Homeric Hymns (Ap. 123) it has the active sense which I 
imagine to have originally belonged to the root — ov!^ dp* 
^AiriSXcdpa yjpvaaopa Bi^aro fiifnjp. The nouns formed in 
Greek from the root are numerous, as OrfXi^, ffrjIKv^, ri-OriPtj 
&c., and probably also the proper name Tr)-6v^. In Latin it 
is not quite certain whether filivs should be attributed to 
this root, or to BHU (Lat. FU) to " be," because the Latin 
confusedly represents both the dental and labial aspirate at the 
beginning of a word by/: the former view is taken by Chirtius*, 
the latter by Corssen': and there is the same uncertainty 
about femina. But the root has certainly its Latin repre- 
sentative in feh to "suck." In Gothic we find daddjan "to 
give milk" in Mark xiii 17 : and tdu with the same sense 
in O.HG. Curiously Sanskrit seems to be the only language 
which has applied this root to denote a cow — dA^nt^— obvious 
as tHe application might seem. 

A rather obscure Greek root ©A F to " stare," or " wonder 
at/' is liable to be confused with the last in consequence of 
the loss of the final v. It does not seem to occur in any 
other language except in the Sclavonic branch', nor is the 
verb found in Ionic Greek, except perhaps in Od. xviii. 191 — 
afi^pora Bwpa SiBou Xva fuv OrjaaiaT *Af)(fuoL — where Bekker's 
emendation Oeaaalaro (quoted by Curtius, 2.0.) seems 
probabla But in Doric Greek the verb occurs frequently : 
daaOe rw; anrurria^ says the Megarian (Ar. Ach. 770), and in 
Theokritus the word is used for going to some sight or show 
(ii. 72, XV. 23), and Baaat, means simply "look !" (L 149), by 
the process of weakening mentioned above, by which a 
general idea is substituted for one more vivid and more 

* Or, E€, 227. * Kritische BeitrSige, 18S. 

• Or. Et, 228. 
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restricted — a process found, I think, more among the less 
quick-witted Dorians than among the other Greeks : thus in 
Theokritus IpTruv (Indo-Eur. SAEP to creep) means simply 
to go (vii. 2, XV. 26, &c.). The nouns however derived from 
this root are not restricted to Doric, as Oavfia (for OaF-fia), 
0ia (for Oef-d). ffafi0o^ and ridfjva^ which seem naturally 
to belong to this family, are probably better referred to 
STAMBH already mentioned : just as stupeo with the same 
meaning as ridrpra is referrible to the cognate root STAP^. 

The derivatives of the root DHU to "shake" or "move 
quickly/' retain the original meaning with curiously different 

results. In Sanskrit from the lengthened form DHU we 
have dhuma ** smoke " and dhuli " dust." In Greek 6T gives 
us 0v€iv, in Homer of rushing winds and streams — ^the ave/juy; 
avv XaCkain Ovtov, or Skamandros oWfuvn dwDv; but the 
same verb was at the same time used of "burning^* — apparently 
"blowing the fire" is the connecting link — and in post- 
Homeric times ffveiv is regularly used of '* saaificing." But 
the noun Ovfj^ seems from the earliest traceable times to 
have been confined to the movement of the soul:* whilst 
OveXXa remained fixed to the earliest sense'; and ^09 was 
attached to the derived idea of sacrifice. In Latin fumus, 
O.H.G. tovm, Sclav, dymu and our " dust " is still retained 
for the primary sensuous idea of agitation. But the Sclavonic 
has followed in the wake of the Greek by expressing the 
soul by diisa; and the Lithuanian dtima denotes both 
thought and soul^ 

* Or. Et, 198. 

* Mr Foley (note to II. zii. 258) ooimects ^\Xa and 9v«if in the sense of 
motion ndth $€w to ran and Bo6t, and deriyes them all from Bef. Bnt BvanHy 
this is impossible. From ^eP \re can get only Btfta or B4t9t not Btita. What 
analogy is there for such a formation? It is of course possible that there 
may have been two distinct roots, one '<to rash," and one " to bom." Bat 
the oltimate Greek form of each mast have been 6T. 

s Or. Et. 284. M. Miiller, 11. 210. 
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Perhaps no Indo-European noun has preserved its form 
so perfectly during all its wanderings as madhu. It is the 
Sanskrit madhu, meaning first " honey/' then '* a spirituous 
liquor extracted from the blossoms of the Bassia latifolia,'' 
according to Prof. Benfey's Sanskrit dictionary : in Greek it 
is fiiOv, with no meaning but wine. The O.H.O. is metu, 
and the old Saxon medo — our " mead." The Sclav, medu 
and Lith. midus seem not to have passed beyond the signi- 
fication of honey\ Prof. Curtius takes the primary meaning 
to have been — a sweet drink. It seems to me more likely 
that the primary meaning was " honey/' and that the North- 
western peoples parted from the common stock before the 
word had got any other meaning ; the invention of mead being 
thus left to our Teutonic forefathers' unaided ingenuity. The 
word reached its next stage of a sweet, and then intoxicating 
drink before the separation of the Aryan and South Euro- 
pean peoples : and never passed beyond this stage in India^ 
a country where the palm supplies most of the spirituous 
liquor consumed and where grapes are grown only as a 
garden fruit*. But in Greece, a vine-growing country, the 
signification ''wine" once attained, had driven out all others 
before the days of Homer. 



BH. 

(Indo-Eur. J?J3'=Sk. bh=Qk. 4> = Lat./ (initial), b (medial) 
= Goth, b = O.H.G. b,p = Lith. 6.) 

Considering the fact above mentioned that B is found in 
no certain Indo-European root, it is certainly not a little 
surprising that BH is found in some of the most common, 
such as BHA "to give light'* (the lengthened forms of which 
have been already mentioned), BHU " to be," and BHAR 

^ Or, Et. 234. > Elplunstone's India, Vol. x. pp. 10, 14. 
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"to bear." The derivatives of BHU are too well known 
and have varied too little from the radical idea to need 
much description. The derivatives of BHAR are veiy 
different in the different languages. Thus while in San- 
skrit the primary idea of bearing has passed in the main 
part of the derivatives into that of "supporting" and 
"nourishing;" and while in Gothic bairan has the secondary 
sense of "bearing children "—compare the Scotch "bairn;" — 
in Greek there is no important variant from the simplest 
sense of carrying except 4^6pos " tribute." In Latin on the 
contrary the root has been very prolific : beside fer-ax and 
fer-tilia we have probably /ar "corn," and/or«,/or-^tma &a 
that which brings our luck to us\ 

An interesting root is ABBH 'Ho be active :" it appears in 
Sanskrit as RABH which has commonly the sense of 
desiring ; but its most frequent compound samr-d-rabh signi- 
fies to "undertake." It appears as AA<I>, to "bring in" or 
"yield" in the Homeric wvop dK<l>€ip and in the much dis- 
cussed dvBpe: aK/^aroUy probably " active, enterprising men." 
In Latin we have labor and all its derivatives : in Gothic 
arhaitha in the same sense, the modem German arheit : and 
the Sclavonian rabu is a " servant"," 

While we find little agreement among the different 
peoples in the terms by which they denote the sun, moon, 
and heaven — a fact which perhaps may point out to us that 
the Indo-Europeans lived in a country where man was to a 
great extent independent of the atmospheric conditions, 
and not subdued by them, — ^yet they all agree in their 
name for the cloud. The Sanskrit nabhaa is the Greek 
v€(f>os: the Latin nvbes, and nebida, and the German 
nebel are cognate formations: and the Sclavonic n^ is 
the sky'. This agreement is curious, and rather difficult to 
explain. 

1 Or. Et. 270. ' Or. Et. 263. » Or. Et. 265. 

P. U 5 
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In the Indo-European bhratar, brother, found with slight 
diflFerence in all the peoples, we see that the suffix -tar — 
found in the Greek -rep or -rop and the Latin -tor — was used 
before the separation to denote relationship. It is not very 
easy to see the connection between this use of it and the 
other more common one to mark the agent. Whether there 
were originajly two distinct forms which by phonetic 
influence were confused together; or whether -tar first 
denoted the agent, and the different domestic relations were 
first conceived of as the performance of certain functions (so 
that bhratar meant originally the bearer or supporter, patar 
the protector, matar the producer) — is impossible for us to 
decide. One objection to the latter view lies in the some- 
what artificial character of the derivations here given ; the 
conceptions seem on the whole so little obvious or simple. 
No doubt there may have been originally a score of other 
words besides patar by which a father could be known, and 
patar may have driven them all out of the field by virtue of 
no superior merit as a conception, but from greater conve- 
nience of sound, or even some other more trifling reasons : 
such an elimination only requires time : and long time must 
have elapsed between the simple beginnings of primitive 
man upon the earth and the stage of development which the 
Indo-Europeans had attained when they first appear in that 
dim Eastern dawn of what is to us the world's history : and 
therefore the charge of artificiality against these derivations 
{PotsibilUy should go for no more than it is worth. Yet I confess I can- 
our*w^% not help suspecting that these words, patar and inatar, 
^J^^ f^ denoting as they do one of the simplest and earliest relation- 
bido' ships, may possibly have been a legacy received from a still 
roots). more distant time, remnants of an utterly perished language, 
brought down in some simpler form, and afterwards fashion- 
ed by our forefathers, so as to lose what was strange in their 
appearance, and be capable of being referred to a known 
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Indo-European root and suffix. Certainly the first syllable 
of each word seems marvellously like the language of 
nature. 

I have thus given examples of the nine momentary //. Pro- 
sounds as they occur in roots and words presumably Indo- J^^^*. 
European. The protracted sounds, which we now proceed 
to consider, require less strength and distinctmess in articu- 
lation. Hence they occur less frequently in roots than the 
strong explosive sounds which were better fitted to express 
with firmness and precision the ideas produced by natural 
objects through the senses upon the mind of a quick and 
vigorous race. I shall begin with the nasals, because they t. NasaU, 
have a close and obvious connection with the momentary 
sounds: they were commonly produced, perhaps at first 
always, in contact with one of those sounds : afterwards they 
acquired an independent existence. A nasal is produced to- 
gether with one of the *' checks" by simply diverting a portion 
of the current of air through the nose, and the sound so pro- 
duced will vary according as the accompanying consonantal 
check is guttural, dental, or labial : in Sanskrit, which pos- 
sesses two additional classes of consonants, the palatal and 
lingual, sounded between the guttural and the dental, each 
of these classes has its own nasal, distinguished like the 
other nasals by its own peculiar symbol Sanskrit has thus 
five nasal letters, while no European language has more than 
two, though many have at least a distinct sound, like that of 
ng at the end of English " sing," to express a guttural nasal. 
The question has already been mentioned whether this gut- 
tural nasal-sound is Indo-European. Certainly that language 
possessed no special symbol for it : and there is no evidence 
that it could ever stand alone in any ancient language but 
Sanskrit : in all the others it is only found in contact with the 
guttural which produced it, as in dryxovrf, angustus. These two 

5—2 
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words together with the Gothic aggvus^ also meaning "naiTow" 
and derived from the same root as the others, might seem to 
justify us in assuming an Indo-European root aAg (where 
by n I denote the sound ng). But no stronger form is found 
in Sanskrit than agha^ in the sense of "evil:" and the Greek 
also has the simpler form AX, dxo^\ a later origin must 
therefore be attributed to the nasal, in this and in similar 
cases. The most that we can infer is that the sound was be- 
coming recognised before the separation of languages but not 
yet so fully as. to require a definite symbol. 

The dental and labial nasals are found unaltered in all 
the languages. The only variety we find is in the Greek, 
Gothic, and Lithuanian, which take n at the end of a word 
where the other languages have m. The reason is obvious : 
m which is pronounced with the lips firmly closed, requires 
greater tension of the vocal mechanism than n, and therefore 
wa^ superseded by it. 

N. 

From AN, "to blow,^' we have (m-Ua in Sanskrit and 
&V'€fiofi in Greek meaning " wind." Transferred to the spi- 
ritual world the Grseco-Italian anemos becomes an%mu8y the 
spirit, in Latin. The O. H. G. unst^ is the violent wind, 
while ansts in Gothic denotes favour or grace : so curious is 
the interlacing of the physical and metaphysical in the deri- 
vatives of this root In Sanskrit dnaaia is the mouth, and 
then like 08 passes into the signification "face:" and most 
probably the same meaning is found in irpo<T^vi]s, with face 
turned towai'ds one, dinjvi]^, with averted face, wprjv^^, with 
face bent forward, wn^vrj, the part below the mouth. These 

1 The symbol p, to denote the nasal, was of course borrowed from the 
Greek. 

» Or. Et. 275. 
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etymologies are due to Prof. Benfey, who ako connects prdruij 
which in Sanskrit signifies both breath and life, with the 
Greek if>prip and if>ptvm. 

The severity of the winter in the original home of the 
Indo-European nations is shewn by their all having the same 
word for snow : except indeed the Hindu. The original root 
was SNIGH, which is retained in Sanskrit in the form SNIH, 
but it denotes \dscosity, and the derivative sneha means first 
" oil," then " love." The Zend however has the root in its 
old sense : in Greek the guttural has passed into a labial, and 
we have vi^^ &c. : in Latin ning-ere, the first consonant 
being lost as often in Latin : the Gothic for "snow" is snaivs, 
the Lithuanian snegas. The fact that the Indians alone 
allowed the word to pass out of its original sense shews that 
they passed into a climate the most unlike to that of the 
common father land. Their common word for snow is hima, 
whence Himdlaya, the place where the snow lies : it comes 
from the root GHI, which has given the other languages their 
word for winter, x^ifidp, hiemps, Lithuanian zima: the 
fact that hima was used by the Hindus to denote a number 
of other objects remarkable for whiteness and freshness — 
such as camphor, the pearl, the white lotus, and fresh butter' 
— ^may shew that snow was to them an object to be admired 
from a distance rather than an inconvenience under foot. 
Some general inferences about the climate of our father- 
land will be found in a note at the end of this Lecture. 

The agreement in the word for a daughter-in-law is curi- 
ous. The Sk. snuahd, Gr. i/uo?, Lat. nurus, and 0. H. G. anur, 
and Sclav, snochd*, point to the Indo-European form musa: 
which may not unlikely have originally been sunu-sa, a de- 
rivative from sunu, "a son" (which is a Sanskrit form from SU, 
" to beget ;" whence vm = su-ychs). Indeed the fixity of the 
less necessary terms connected with marriage shew the firm 

» Benf. Lex. «.r. « Or. Et. 286. 
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establishment of the custom among the primitive race. Thus 
the father- and mother-in-law, the brother- and sister-in-law 
all appear in the Indo-European vocabulary. On this sub- 
ject see Pictet, Origines Indo-Europ^ennes, VoL ii. 331 — 375: 
a book which contains many interesting deductions respect- 
ing the physical and moral stand-point of our forefathers, 
with some rather rash derivations. 



M. 

The labial-nasal is found in the root MAR, which with 
its strengthened forms MARD, and MARP — ^if this latter 
be really connected with it — is well known from the full 
and interesting discussion it has received from Max Miiller in 
his second series of lectures. It appears most commonly in 
Greek and Latin as MOB (or MPO in Greek as a'fi{fi)pO'Tosi), 
and mostly restricted to the sense of death. Our " murder" 
is to be seen in the Gothic maurthr. 

One of the most important roots in the language is MAN, 
" to think." This root indeed, as we have already seen, is 
only a secondary, modified form of MA, to measure (whence 
comes morta which the Sanskrit grammars give as the past 
participle of man, and morti "thought") : but it is undoubt- 
edly older than the time of the separation. In the Sanskrit 
and in all the North European languages, the derivatives of 
this verb signify nothing but operations of the mind, as 
thought and memory : in old German minna is " love," 
whence the minne-singers. But in Latin the root is applied 
in its simplest form — man-ere — and in Greek almost its sim- 
plest — fiiv-eiu — to express what is apparently a much more 
concrete idea, " to remain." Which is the primary sense ? 
It has already been incidentally mentioned that the concrete 
signification of a verb or noun as a rule always precedes the 
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abstract : for example, VAR meant to " look careftiUy," before 
Apa (strengthened derivative from Fop, whence op-cuo) meant 
** caution," "anxiety ;" or ver-eor meant "to be afraid." Has 
then this root reversed the ordinary process ? The fact that 
no trace is left in the Teutonic and Sclavonic speeches of any 
original sense " to remain," is strongly against that having 
been the primary sense of the root. Probably no root has 
ever passed from a particular to a general signification with- 
out leaving some trace behind in some of its derivatives of 
its original meaning. How then can we explain this excep- 
tion to the rule ? According to Prof. Curtius*, the root start- 
ing with the idea of "thought" took three main directions: 
(1) active, yearning thought, as seen in the Homeric fik-fiov-a^ 
and also in /i€i/09, which at first was active purpose of the 
soul — the fiivo^ icaX 0v/jlo^ of the Homeric heroes — and then 
by association passed into the idea of bodily strength : and the 
cognate fiaiofuu (=^ fuxryo-fuu) has the same meaning. (2) 
excited thought; whence fialvofuu, fir}vi^ and fiavri^, all de- 
noting the carrying a man out of himself by power of thought ; 
and here, on this theory, come fievo) and man-eo, when a 
man is so filled with thought that he stands stock-still. (3) 
backward thought, remembering and admonishing, whence 
the proper name Mev-Twp, "the adviser," Movaa (i.e. Moi'-cra, 
" the teacher") ; and the numerous list of Latin derivatives, 
men-tio, mon-eo, mona-trvm (for mon-es-^rwrn, the " warning"), 
reminiscor and many others. In mefittin and mendax* the 
idea has received a twist. This explanation seems to me the 
best that can be given of the inversion of the general rule. 
Prof. Curtius explains in the same way the parallel case of 
the Latin mora, " delay," which stands alone as a concrete 
noun among the numerous abstract derivatives from SMAR, 



1 Gr. FA. 280; see also p. 96. 

* On the form of this word, see Corssen, Kritische Beitrtufe^ 118. 
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"to remember," the Greek MEP in iJiip-ifiva^ &c., Lat. MOR 
in memoria. 

The nasals have played a very prominent part in the for- 
(Compon- mation of suffixes. Prof. Schleicher* rives a list of about 

** ^ sit 

Indo- ^ twenty-five simple suffixes the majority of which can be 
Tma^ traced by comparison through the different languages up to 
Indo-European days. Of these three consist of the simple 
vowels a, i, u, with no consonant at all Out of the remain- 
ing twenty-two, a nasal is found in eleven j and curiously 
enough the dental t is found in no less than nine. In four 
the spirants are found, and all the remaining letters of the 
alphabet in only four others. This would seem to shew a 
facility of the t sound which we should not have looked for : 
since undoubtedly these suffixes must have been selected out 
of many other competitors to fill their post because of some 
proved lightness and convenience of sound found in them, 
more than in any other part of the mechanism of language. 
It is possible that one cause may have been the possibility of 
slurring the t sound by turning the tip of the tongue slightly 
backward against the roof of the mouth instead of pressing 
it firmly against the teeth : a pronunciation which we may 
suppose to have prevailed both in Greece and Italy, from the 
fact that the dentals in Greek and Latin have been much 
more corrupted than either of the other classes, neither of 
which admit of any looseness and uncertainty aa to the point 
of contact. This looser pronunciation is also common in 
England : and in Sanskrit, as is well known, there existed a 
separate class of letters, called Unguals or cerebrals, which in 
the modern languages of India have almost superseded the 
dentals, and which are said to be pronounced like our Eng- 
lish t and d, not as full dental checks. 

The preponderance of nasals in these suffixes is not sur- 
prising: they can be pronounced dearly with less effort 

\ Comp, p, 374, *c, 
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than any other sound except r and 2. Hence we have in fre- 
quent cases the suffixes -mat -many and even -mantx the 
last is probably to be assumed e. g. from the identical San- 
skrit naman (for gna-mail, a ''name"), Lat. vjo-men, Qoth. 
namin, and even the corrupt Sclavonic i-mq, where the mark 
under the e denotes a lost nasal So far we have only evi- 
dence for a termination -man : but the Greek form is ovo-/L6ar- : 
and as neither t nor n is likely to have passed into the other, 
we conclude that the original form was pnamant, sitd that 
the heavy termination was lightened in different ways ac- 
cording to the genius of the different languages. We may 
compare the closely analogous termination -vant, which is 
found in the Greek ; e. g. x^*''^^^- There is no slight con- 
test respecting these suffixes : Prof. Benfey considering them 
to be all corruptions of an original 'Vfiant or -vaM, which he 
regards as the participial termination; so that nouns were 
originally participles : a theory which seems supported by such 
corruptions as those given above, and in which the chief 
difficulty is to conceive what this -mant or -vcmk originally 
was. The other and more generally accepted theory — held 
by Curtius and Schleicher amongst others — ^is that the shorter 
forms, -ma, -nu, -ta^ &c. are the elder, and that the longer 
forms are combinations of these, with the loss of some of the 
vowels. I incline to the latter view, as jEsar as regards the 
first origin of these suffixes ; but as we find them in the his- 
tory of language I have little doubt that they are commonly 
corruptions ; the process of degradation having succeeded to 
that of composition. 

We now come to the spirants, or breaths, — Y, S, V. These «. Spiranu, 
make up but a small portion of the lists of breaths as found 
in the physiological alphabet given by Prof. Max Miiller*: 
but they are all of which there is any trace in the primitive 
language; the full table having been constructed from the 

1 Led. II. 162. 
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different weakenings of stronger sounds in different lan- 
guages, and not found completely in any known speech. Of 
these three, y and v are soft or sonant lettei*s, the first pala- 
tal, the second labial : « is a hard dental. They have been 
retained uncorrupted in Sanskrit, and nearly so in the North- 
European languages: it is in the Zend, which however does 
not concern us, and in Greek and Latin (especially the former) 
that they have suffered most. Since therefore a full list of 
these variations must be given in their proper place, I shall 
give but few examples here of these sounds in primitive roots 
and words: just enough to shew that there really were such 
sounds as y and v, which would be a matter of great doubt 
to any mere Greek scholar from the absolute loss of the first 
letter, and slight traces left of the latter in the earliest stage 
of Greek. I must premise that the symbol Y will here 
denote the sound which in all German philological works 
is represented by J, except when I am quoting Teutonic or 
Sclavonic words, where I am bound to adhere to the spelling 
of those languages. In writing Latin words I denote the 
sound y by the symbol t, as the Italians themselves did; not 
by J as in the older editions of Latin authors in this countiy. 
My reason for this is that the sound of our English y cor- 
responds to the sound of the original letter, and therefore 
I thought it better to use it in a book intended for English 
readers. I have used the symbol J which was thus left 
unemployed (except in the Teutonic words aforesaid) to 
denote the Sanskrit j sound, as is done in all Sanskrit gram- 
mars for English students, while German writers use the 
symbol^' (and U for ch) — a practice which certainly keeps 
before the reader the origin of these palatal letters, but is 
somewhat inconvenient and unsightly. I must therefore ask 
you to remember that the Indo-European root YUG, the 
Latin iug-tmi, and the Gothic JUK all begin with the same 
sound, our English y. 
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Y. 

(Indo-Eur. F=:Sk. y=Gr. i, e, f, C)=Lat. i=j in aU the 
other members of the family^ the sound however being the 
same.) 

The root YUQ has given the common term for the 
"yoke" to all languages. It is the Sanskrit yugd-m — ^which 
however denotes more frequently a pair, or couple; the 
Greek (^t^oi/, Lat. itig-um, Gothic juk, O. H. G. joch, Lithu- 
anian jungas. There can be no doubt of the employment 
of the Indo-Europeans as an agricultural people before the 
separation. The same root gave the Latins their term for a 
wife — coririux — compare the Greek o/Ao-fuf , the acre, jugerum, 
and superlative ivata, i. e. iug-i-sta, as Corssen ingeniously 
explains it\ comparing exta= ec-isisk. 

The pronominal stem "who" was formed in Indo-Euro- 
pean by this letter yorS. Perhaps, as Curtius suggests*, this 
stem itself was a secondary form derived from the simplest 
denominative stem i = " that," Latin is, by the affix a, the 
radical vowel passing before it into the semi-vowel — this 
conjecture derives support from the Gothic method of form- 
ing the relative by adding ei to the demonstrative pronoun : 
thus thata -{-ei or thatei is " who." The Sanskrit has kept 
this pronoun unchanged: the Greeks suffered the spirant to 
sink into the spiritus asper — 6-9. The Gothic, though form- 
ing its relative by a different rule, seems yet to have kept a 
trace of the old form in ja{ai=* if:* whilst the Sclavonic 
has the form pretty accurately— ^w — ^but transferred it to 
the demonstrative. This variety of usage may shew that 
this secondary pronoun (if Prof. Curtius' hypothesis be true) 
existed indeed before the separation of the North-Westem 
peoples, but had not yet clearly separated itself in meaning 

1 Ausspr. II. 26. » Or. Et. 355. 
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from the demonstrative: and that the superior logic of the 
remaining peoples first gave it its distinct restricted mean- 
ing. In Greek the consciousness of this y remained till the 
days of Homer — ^as we find in the Iliad lines ending with 
^609 609, &c., where the apparent irregularity is often ex- 
plained by a supposed digamma: in truth it probably was 
no irregularity at the time when the line was first recited, 
but the sound of the y was still slightly heard. This w^ 
was the ablative case of 0-9, and equivalent to the Sanskrit 
ydt, final r in Greek always passing into a\ just as by the 
same loss of the y, ydvcct = " how much," is found in Greek 
in the very dissimilar form a- F09, Attic ?(W9. 

The most frequent traces of this spirant are to be found 
in formative and case-suffixes. Thus the original comparative 
suffix -yana — ^probably once -yant, can be traced through 
the Sanskrit, e.g. hhu-yama^^ more) the Greek -lov, as KaK- 
Lov, though often much hidden by assimilation, of which 
more hereafter; -ior, earlier -ios, as maior, for mag-ior; and 
even the Gothic is —jas by a phonetic rule of the language 

S. 

(Indo-Eur. 5=Sk. «, «A = Gr. cr, = Lat. 8, r = Goth. 
8,2^0. H. G. 5, r = lith. «.) 

S is preserved in every language in some of the forms 
derived from AS to " be." In Sanskrit we have the primi- 
tive form: in Greek and Latin it appears as ES, {e)s-um: in 
Gothic the original vowel is seen as i, and this language 
also (like Latin and Greek) has corrupted the first person into 
im, but kept the 8 in the third person ist The Lithuanian 
which has preserved the conjugational suffixes with remark- 
able accuracy still exhibits es-mi and es-ti. The root no 

^ Schleicher, Comp. 479—484. 
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doubt meant originally to ''breathe," though perhaps no 
language but the Sanskrit has any derivative bearing that 
sense \ The root was used in Sanskrit and in Greek to 
express moral ideas : thus {d)8at the participle signifies " true" 
(really existing) and "good;" and to the same process is 
probably due the same sense of the Homeric ei59 (for ccr-v-?, 
the suffix being diflFerent), and the common ev, " well/* The 
correspondence of form and sense between €t-€09 and sat-yas 
points strongly to their common derivation from this root*. 

The roots for sewing and spinning — SIV and NADH — 
(as Mommsen has pointed out*) are alike in all Indo-Euro- 
pean languages; though at the same time he denies to our 
forefathers the further accomplishment of weaving. The 
former — SIV — ^is not indeed very recognisable in Greek. 
Both in Greek and Latin the t has been lost, because the v 
was resolved into the vowel u (Latin surO, sutor, &c.), and 
therefore one of the two vowels was obliged to fall out; and 
the root is then probably to be found in Kcuravto = Kara-avio, 
which is restricted however to the cobbler's stitch. 

In the greater number of roots however the 8 must be 
inferred by the classical scholar chiefly from the kindred lan- 
guages, as it commonly drops out altogether between two 
vowels in Greek, and in Latin under similar circmnstances 
passes into r. Thus the root US " to bum *' is authenticated 
by the Sanskrit and Zend USE, and Latin U8 in us-tum. 
But no nearer ibrms occur in Greek than the Homeric evto 
(for eifcrct)) "to singe pigs," and avio "to dry," whence ai;09 and 
avyQjbOf:, If, as Prof Curtius thinks^ the root points back to 
an older form VAS, it may be better to connect with it, as 
he does, the name Hestia — ^Vesta — almost the only divinity 
not Indo-European ^ yet from the first common to both the 
Greek and Italian nations — rather than with VAS to " dwell," 

1 See M, Miiller, LecU n. 249. • Gr. EU 837. » Hitt. Rome, i. 17. 
* Gr. Et, 866. * Mommaen, Hist. Rotm, i. 21. 
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the root which gave the Greek Faarv, and the Latin vema, 
the house-bom slave. The hot wind, "Evpo^, and AvMer, 
are clearly from this root: the different forms which the 
vowel has taken will be discussed in the lecture on vowel- 
intensification. Curtius also connects ijiKco^ with the same 
root^ making the original form of the word av{a)€kio^; then 
the V either fell out altogether, as in the common Greek 
aiXio^, or hardened itself into ^ as in the Cretan dfieTuo^. 
If this be so, as seems in the highest degree probable, there 
can be no hesitation in identifying with this Greek avaiXio^, 
the Latin proper name Aurelius, the older form of which 
was Auselius; and very curious in this connection is the old 
legend respecting the Aurelian family, that they were de- 
scended from the sun". The last Grseco-Italian word con- 
nected with this root is Ausos, " the morning " — ^which became 
on the one side the .<£olic avco^, Doric dok, Ionic 17(09 and 
Attic 60)9 — ^where the rough breathing seems to be due, as 
often, to Athenian Cockneydom ; — on the other side, by the 
addition of a secondary suffix, the Latin Ausos-a or Aurora, 
It is a little curious how useless this root remained to the 
other peoples considering its fertility among the Grseco- 
Italian race; the only exception being indeed that the 
Hindus also express the morning by a derivative of the root 
UshaSf but as there is no vowel modification, this word must 
be kept distinct from the Grseco-Italian form: and the Ger- 
man Oest, and the "East" are no doubt derivatives denoting 
the morning-land*. 

V. 

(Indo-Eur. F=Sk. v = Gr. v, F, () = Lat. « = v in all 
others.) 

Two roots, VAS to "dwell" and to "bum,'' have been 
already mentioned. Another root of the same form signifies 

1 Or. Et. 867. " Paul. Epit. 23, quoted by Curtiug. » Gr. Et 368. 
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to " clothe." I say another, because although of course it is 
possible to conceive that one of these significations was 
developed from another, e.g. that to dwell and to clothe, are 
both modifications of an earlier sense to "cover;" yet it 
seems to me, as I have already often said, more probable 
that the roots were originally diverse, and came into their 
present common form in times which elude our analysis: at 
any rate they are distinct roots for us, and their derivatives 
must be kept distinct. This VAS "to clothe ** produced nu- 
merous Sanskrit words for clothing: it gave the Gothic 
vaS'tit "a vest:" it has the Graeco-Italian form VE8: which 
produced vea-tis and F^crdv/^; and is hardly distinguishable in 
iv-vvfjLi, for fea-vv'fu, where the a has been assimilated, or 
in the Homeric iavi^ (F€<r-ai/o-), where it is totally lost. 
Curtius ^ connects with the same root the similar word idvo^, 
which as Buttmann has shewn', is regularly used in Homer 
as the epithet of a garment, and with the penultima long. 
Buttmann does not suggest any derivation, but wishes (I 
think justly) to separate the word from Ivwfiv and eavo^, 
on the ground of the insufficiency of meaning in such phrases 
as 7re7rXo9 iavo^, where some more distinctive epithet is to be 
expected. May the word have meant ''woven," and been 
derived from a simpler form of the root which produced the 
German weben^ our ** web"? That there must have once been 
a root without the final consonant seems proved by the 
Sanskrit VE "to weave," perhaps by the Latin vieo "to bind," 
or " hoop," together with its derivatives vitiSy vimen, vitta, &a 
The sense suggested would, I think, suit all the passages 
in Homer where the word occurs, except that in which it is 
the epithet of tin; Tcvfe Bi oi KvrjfilSa^ iavov tcaaairipou)^: 
but the word is there commonly translated "flexible," and 
this secondary sense might fairly be derived from the first. 

» Gr, Et. 888. « Lexil, 288. • II. rmi. 618. 
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The pastoral occupations of the Indo-Europeans are 
shewn — among many other indications by the perfect iden- 
tity in the diflferent nations of the name for the sheep. The 
original avi is unchanged in Sanskrit, Lithuanian and Gothic 
(for though the actual word does not occur in this last 
language, it is proved by the derivatives avethi, ''a flock/' and 
avistr, " a fold"). The Grseco-Italian ovia has been affected 
by the differentiation of original c^ to be described here- 
after. Pictet suggests^ the connection of the name with the 
root AV : which primarily meaning to give ear, attention — 
whence audio and very probably the Doric word alras, which 
gives name to the twelfth Idyll of Theokritus" — ^then in 
Sanskrit at least took a secondary sense of protecting : so 
that avi should mean the creature to be attended to, both 
from its weakness and its value. This of course amounts to 
no more than a plausible conjecture. 

The almost absolute loss of this spirant in Greek would 
make the identification of words of the same or similar 
meaning in Greek and Latin impossible but for the help 
of the cognate languages, especially the^ Sanskrit. Thus we 
should scarcely think of identifying 16^ with virus, did not 
the Sanskrit visha supply the missing link in the chain 
which leads us back with certainty to the form visa, which 
was in use before the separation of the three peoples, though 
as virus shews, not in any sense necessarily worse than an 
ill-tasting fluid. The Greek w, the arrow, would seem to 
be due to the simple root I, from comparison with the San- 
skrit i^hu, which is formed with a different suffix. 

Lastly, V was useful in some formative and case-suffixes. 
Thus the form akva, " a horse,** is visible in all the derived 
languages — hardly perhaps in Ttttto?, which is yet identical 
with akva, the labial spirant having assimilated the guttural 

* Origines Ind.-Eur. i. 867. ■ Gr. Et. 846. 
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h into the labial p, which then in turn assimilated the 8, 
Similarly the fuller forms -van and -vant existed in the 
Indo-European, pai-allel to -man and -mant. The second 
-vant — corrupted to an and or in the Greek — ^;^a/!)A-F6VT, and 
TeTv<f>'foT : in Latin the change was even more complete, if 
Schleicher* is right in tracing the termination -oso in fruo 
tuosus &c. from -vant or rather a secondary vant-a, which 
became by changes common enough in the Latin -vonso, 
'Onsoy -080, 

Finally, we have the liquids to consider, R and L. I 3- Lk^d*, 
have already mentioned that there is some doubt whether L 
be as old as the days of the one common speech. R is a 
stronger sound, demanding a much more constrained posi- 
tion of the vocal mechanism than L ; it is produced farther 
back in the mouth, and we shall see afterwards that a conso- 
nant is stronger, the higher it is sounded in the air-tube : 
from which we must infer in any case where the age of the 
two letters is doubtful, that L is the younger sound. I may 
add the well-known fact that many children are unable to 
sound R^ and substitute the easier sound L for it. And 
historical facts point to the same conclusion. L is much 
less frequent in Sanskrit than R, the Hindus having retained 
the R in many cases where in the European languages it 
has passed into L : thus the root of brightness and white- 
ness RUK, is still BUJ in Sanskrit, but LUK in Qraeco-< 
Italian — XevKo^: and ltu:eo. Still I shall have some roots to 
mention below where L is found universally; and there is 
much reason for believing that the chiCnge had begun to 
operate even before the separation of the peoples, but not to 
any great extent, if we may judge from the proportion which 
L bears to R in Sanskrit, remembering that some at least 
of the L sounds must have arisen after the separation. I 

1 Camp. p. 403. 
P.L. 6 
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shall take B first, mentioning a few cases where it is found 
in all the different languages. 



R. 

The first and most obvious root with this letter is AR. 
This root* gives the Greek apoto, Latin arare, Gothic arjan, 
the old English " to ear/' and Lithuanian arti — ^all meaning 
to plough. But this sense though universal in Europe did 
not belong to the Asiatic languages. In spite of the identity 
of sound, the Sanskrit ar-i-tra, does not correspond in mean- 
ing to ap-o-rpo^f but to ip-er-fio- ; at least iperfio^ and Latin 
re-rmis (for res-mus) mean the oar, while the Sanskrit noun 
denotes the rudder, which was no doubt originally only a large 
oar. It is of course conceivable that in Sanskrit also the 
root once meant to plough, and then ceasing to be used in 
its literal sense, signified only to plough the sea. But 
it seems more likely that the two ideas of ploughing and 
rowing are special applications of the more general idea 
of propelling. The Greeks and Latins were then enabled by 
their greater vowel range to distinguish these different ideas 
by different forms of the original root: the original form AR 
was retained to express ploughing : but as original A could 
be split up into a, e, and o, EB was taken to denote rowing. 
The same kind of differentiation is seen in the Lithuanian, 
which has irti to row, beside arti to plough. It is probably 
due to the half vowel-character of the sound r that the 
vowel appears after it in Latin remus and ratis: less differ- 
ence of sound was caused here by the transposition of the 
vowel than in the case of any other consonant ; the current 
of breath required, so to speak, to float the consonant, is so 
very small. Schleicher's hypothesis that this transposition is 

* Gr, Et. 806. 
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generally permissible, that we may assume, e. g. a root KA as 
well as AK "to be sharp," seems to me doubtful*. The third 
form of the root is to be found in the Qraeco-Italian OR " to 
be uplifted," in opcopa and orior. The identity of this root with 
the older AR is shewn by its occurrence in Sanskrit — ^weak- 
ened it is true in form to the single Sanskrit vowel ri : but 
such tenses as are formed directly from the root come from 
AR: still this slight difference of form served to keep the 
roots distinct. This root had also the L-form in Latin — 
ad-olesco, sub-oUes &c. : perhaps also abolere, where the sense 
would be causal, to lift up and cast away. 

There are two other roots — identical in their Graeco- 
ItaUan form VER — " to speak," and " to look cautiously," 
which were once VAR, for that form is preserved in each case 
by the Gothic ; but the difference in meaning is strong against 
their identity. Neither of them occurs in Sanskrit ; a fact 
which is not surprising when we consider that VAR — the 
form under which each must have appeared — is already {Neemity 
engaged to express the three ideas of covering, surrounding ^^^"'j^, 
and choosing: all of which may possibly have come from one '"'^^ ^V- 
sensuous idea, such as putting the hand on a thing ; from whidt, hace 
which the first and third idea would naturally be derived, y^^r* 
and the second may have been deduced from the first : but 
the ideas expressed by VER, which must in any case have 
been distinct from those expressed by VAR, were unable 
to maintain themselves under the same form as their stronger 
rival: the ideas therefore were expressed by other sounds, 
and these forms failed out of the language. The second root, 
"to look cautiously," became in Greek Fo/j, and therefore 
so far distinct from the first root: but both roots by 
the loss of the spirant became undistinguishable from the 
roots ER and OR already mentioned : and no further 

^ It has been assmled by Prof. Benfey (Gotiingen Oel, Anzeige for 1865, 
p. 1876). 

6-2 
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vowel-change being possible, confusion was inevitable. Thus 
while we have from VER " to speak/' verbum in Latin, and 
vaurd in Gothic— our "word" — ^from the older form VAR, 
the Greek can shew us only ipelv and ipiaOai. Similarly 
VER "to look cautiously," the Latin vereor, from the older 
form of which we get our "ware" and "ward," in the newer 
Greek form appears only as opap, and in several nouns, as 
Spa, oupo^ a " watcher," and its compounds iwiovpo^, ^pavpi^ 
and (j>povpd. 

Indeed a curious fatality seems to have brought together 
for the Greeks as many different ideas as possible under the 
same sound OR. The name for a mountain — opo^ — has no 
certain congeners in other languages : but the Sanskrit giri, 
and the Sclavonic gora^, make it probable that the loss of 
initial g^ which though rare yet does occur in Greek, has 
caused the confusion in form between this word and the 
derivatives of OR and VOR. Before the g entirely passed 
out of the Greek it probably was changed in one deriva- 
tive at least by means of a parasitic v to /3: thus fiopiai^ 
"the north wind/' would be the mountain-wind; and the 
Hyperboreans instead of being dwellers beyond the north- 
wind, would occupy a more conceivable position " beyond the 
mountains" — the natural dividers of mankind in early times. 
Again, 8po9 "a boundary" — ^the Ionic ovpo^ — is almost iden- 
tical in form with Spo^ " a mountain" — for the rough breath- 
ing is perhaps only an Attic mispronunciation ; but the deri- 
vation of the word is very doubtful : if it be from the root 
SER "to draw" — whence €tp<a and aeipa, "a rope" — in the 
sense of a "line drawn"— compare the Latin ser-iea, "a row" 
— the breathing will then be the regular representative of 
the lost spirant. Lastly, 6p&;, " whey," gives us a third iden- 
tical form ; where we know the missing letter to have been 

» Or. Et 812. 
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8 from the Latin serwm: and the similarity of sense and 
sound leads at once to the Sanskrit sara: which is derived 
by the Indian grammarians from sri (SAB) "to go:" a 
somewhat inappropriate derivation, as Prof. Key has truly 
pointed out, for a word which denotes, besides whey, a pond 
and salt (aX?, sal, and salum) ; whilst sarit, said to come 
from the same root, means a river. Probably derivatives 
from different roots have been here confounded : and whilst 
sarit may be assigned to SAR "to go,*' opi^ and the rest 
may be better referred to another lost SAR, identical in 
form, but differing in sense ; but what that sense was, we 
cannot say. 



This letter suffers no regular change in the different lan- 
guages. In modem languages indeed it passes into r as easily 
as r into Z. But in the early stage of language with which we 
are dealing, every I is presumedly weakened from older n 
I have said before that it is much rarer in Sanskrit than in 
the European languages. I shall briefly give one or two 
examples where it occurs in Sanskrit also, in order to shew 
what claims it has to belong to the original alphabet. 

LAS^ is found in the Sanskrit LAS to embrace and 
LASH to desire : in the Doric Xo-o) to wish, where the a- 
has fallen out: in the common Qreek \rjfia, and Xi-Xa-i-oftai; 
probably also in \lav; in las-civiLs; and in Gothic lustus, 
desire, "lust." In the Bohemian dialect of the Sclavonic 
laska is love. In all these the connection of form and idea is 
sufficiently plain. 

Another root with a double form LIBH and LUBH, to 
desire, appears under the second form, with the derivative 
hbha covetousness. It is the rare Qreek verb \i*nTOfiai, 

1 Gr. Et. S24. 
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whence \€\ififiepo<; fiax'yi used by Aeschylus in the Seven 
against Thebes (1. 380) ; the Latin has both forms Ivbet and 
Ixbet, the former presumably the older, according to the scale 
of vowel-strength in that language: in Gothic livba is "love:'* 
the O.H.G. has liuban to love, and that which man loves, 
loby praise : the Lithuanian and Sclavonic present the root 
under the same form and with the same meaning as the 
German : and our own language gives us "lief," dear. 

In these and some other cases I is found universally. It 
is of course possible that the weakening may have taken 
place in Sanskrit and in the other languages separately. 
The independent action of the European and Asiatic families 
in this matter is shewn by the fact that sometimes though very 
rarely Sanskrit has I while the other languages have r : thus 
Sanskrit lup — Latin rup (in rumpo), O. H. G. ravbon, Gothic 
raupjan, the Scotch "roup" and our "rob." This certainly 
points to a later origin of the I : and on the whole, though I 
think there is much to be said in favour of its claim to Indo- 
European honours, yet the evidence seems to me not to 
prove more than its great antiquity. 
Concluding I have thus given examples of the occurrence of all the 
certain consonants of the Indo-European alphabet, except 13, 
in roots and words presumably Indo-European. These 
examples must have already made plain the existence of 
the three original vowels A, I, U. The vowels E and 
have also occurred frequently in European derivatives: 
sometimes also in Sanskrit words, where however their 
position is quite different : they are there always long, and 
are the first intensified forms of the simple vowels I and U 
respectively, corresponding to ai «nd au in the original 
language. In the other languages ^ and d, are, as has been 
already mentioned, weakened forms of A. I shall not here 
describe these vowel-changes further, and their effect on the 
different languages, in the way in which I have to some 
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extent described some of the more remarkable consonantal 
changes in the languages of India and North Europe, 
because the investigation, if fully carried out, would lead us 
too far away from our subject. The vowels are the soul of a 
language : in the laws of their change the principles of 
growth of the whole language are involved. This will be seen 
in the examination of the vowel-laws of the Greek and Latin, 
to which we shall presently pass. 

The examples given above have been selected with the 
object of shewing as far as possible the Indo-European 
methods of forming secondary roots, and also nominal and 
verbal bases (or themes as they are sometimes called), by 
the addition to the root of formative suffixes, such as -tor, 
-ma, -man^ -mant, -vant &c.: by attaching one of these, e.g. 
-man, to a root, as gnd, we get gndman, a nominal base — 
that is a form which by the addition of a case-suffix be- 
comes a veritable word. I call -man a formative suffix in 
order to distinguish it from case-suffixes, e. g. -as of the 
genitive, -i of the locative, or personal-suffixes, as -mi, *si, 
"ti &C., which are attached to verbal bases, just as the case- 
suffixes to nominal bases. Many more examples of each kind 
might have been given ; as the formative suffix -ka (in Greek 
-ico-9, Latin cu-s), which has been supposed, on account of the 
identity of sound, to be the pronpun ka akeady mentioned, 
but, as I think, on no sufficient ground ; the suffixes -to and 
-na which are used, the former regularly, the later more 
rarely, to form the perfect participle of the passive : these 
are found so regularly in use among the different peoples that 
we must refer them all to a common origin. The same is 
true of the case-suffix "hhi, which is found in the Greek so- 
called adverbs vo<r<^b^ l<^i, &c., the Latin tibiy and ibiy uli &c. 
A full list of both classes of suffixes is given in Schleicher's 
Compendium ; to give them here does not fall within the 
plan of these lecturcs, which deal in the main with the 
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phonetic, not the formative part of language. But I have 
given these few instances to shew, as I said before, that 
there was a real Indo-European language, not a mere list of 
naked roots to which the name Indo-European has been 
given. The examples given suffice to shew that this 
language had reached the second stage of linguistic progress, 
that stage in which different relations were no longer ex- 
pressed, as in the Chinese, by adding to the root a new 
significant root. For this purpose suffixes were employed, 
syllables whose original meaning had passed away, which 
were therefore all the better qualified to meet the logical 
wants of a people which had attained to a very considerable 
degree of cultivation. 

Still more beyond my present scope is any description (rf 
the physical and moral development of our ancestors; except 
fio far as any light has been thrown by the above examples 
on the conditions of place and climate under which they 
lived, on their domestic life, on their social institutions, and 
on their conceptions of an unseen world. Full information 
on all these points is to be obtained from Pietet's elaborate 
work already referred to, the Origines Ivdo-Europiennea : 
and the English reader may find a brief but excellent sketch 
in the second chapter of Mommsen's History of Home, which 
is especially valuable to us because it not only describes the 
condition of the collective family, but also estimates the 
stage of development at which the Qraeco-Italian race had 
arrived at the time when it had parted off from the Northern 
and Eastern peoples, but had not been broken up into the 
Hellenes and Italians. 
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NOTE ON LECTURE IV. 

I mentioned above that nearly all the nations agree in their 
term for snow. The examples of agreement in the words denoting 
cold might be considerably increased. The severity of the Indo- 
European winter, which is inferred from them, suits well with the 
country which has been assigned by conjecture to our forefathers; 
** central Bactria, the mountainous part extending from the Hindoo 
Koosh to the plain of the Oxus'.** This conjecture is confirmed 
by the fact that next to winter the most numerous analogies are 
to be found in the words for spring. One of the numerous 
Sanskrit names for spring is vasarUa; the first part of this word 
is found in the Greek cop (for pccr-ap), in the Latin iser (for veser)^ 
the Lithuanian uHU-ara (but meaning ^' summer"), the Sclavonian 
vea-na^ and the Scandinavian vdr. This agreement is too great 
to be accidental; there can be no doubt that vasa or v<uara was 
the name which the Indb-Europeans gave to the welcome spring 
which followed the five months winter of their high mountain 
home. Its meaning is vety doubtful. There are three distinct 
roots of the same form, vas, which have been already mentioned ; 
-but none gives a satisfactory meaning: the best perhaps is that 
which means "to clothe;" so that spiing should be the re-clothing 
of Nature : but this may be thought fimciful. But in the names 
for summer we find hardly any agreement Each nation had its own 
name. The Sanskrit tuhma and Latin aeaicu are both the '* burn- 
ing time/* but from different roots : the Greek ^cpos is from a differ- 
ent root again, and implies only warmth. The Irish earn or samh 
may be akin to the German SommeVy of uncertain derivation; and 
these therefore have the best claim to having preserved the 01-iginal 
term. This want of agreement is probably rightly explained by 
Pictet: in temperate climates summer is but a continuation of 
spring, and is less striking to the senses; hence the different 
peoples replaced the one primitive name — ^if indeed there were 
not already more than one in those early days — by distinct appel- 

* Pictet, Orig, Indo-europ, i. 07. 
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lations of their own, suitable to the climate of their new abodes. 

Autumn offers us absolutely no analogies; it is not imtil the 

latest subdivision of the peoples that we find names for it occur- 

ling among these nations who required the term. For some never 

needed it, as the northern peoples: for them the old division 

sufficed, which separated distinctly only winter and spring, with 

summer considered as a continuation of the latter; the German 

peoples lost the old name for spring, and the Lithuanians, as 

we have seen, applied it to summer; both therefore parted with 

the old slight distinction. The Hindus strengthened it, and at 

an early period subdivided the three seasons, making them six, 

to suit the Indian climate and periodical rains; while the Greeks 

and Komans found the want of a name to denote the ^Mater 

season," but not till they had separated, when the Greeks called 

it by no more distinctive name, dir-oipa ; for practical purposes in 

their splendid climate finding it sufficient to divide the year into 

Otpo^ and x€iimv'y the Koman ^'auctumnus" was developed on i 

Italian soil. i 

As Fictet well points out^ the Indo-European division of the 
year, besides corresponding well to their supposed country, also 
harmonises with what from other sources we know of their em- 
ployments. With a people mainly pastoral the second natural 
division of the year is the time of the return of the flocks for 
winter quarters. And when an agricultural succeeded to a pas- 
toral age, no further distinction was required because the grain 
is harvested in summer. A separate term for a fourth season 
does not become necessary until the time of the cultivation of 
fruit-trees, especially of the vine. 

1 Orig, L 107. 



LECTURE V. 



DYNAMIC CHANGE. 



We have now ascertained what were the sounds of the ori- Dynamte 
ginal language, which modified in different ways became the bri^am- 
framework of the different lanmiage^-of the Indo-European ''^f^ *!*. 

o o r order to dtS' 

stock. We might therefore at once proceed to investigate ^nguuk iu 
the changes peculiar to the Graeco-Italian division — the those of 
main subject of these lectures. But at the risk of wearying ^J^^^ 
your patience, and exposing myself to the charge of incohe- 
rency, I shall ask you to allow me, before we pass to pho- 
netic, to set before you one or two examples of dynamic 
change. It is desirable to do so, because without knowing 
something of the operation of the formative principle in lan- 
guage, it is difficult, and sometimes almost impossible, to 
keep its results distinct from the mere corruptions produced 
by the destructive principle. This confusion is only possible 
among the vowels; the consonants are unaffected by dynamic 
change: and in languages where the vowel-system is almost 
perfect, where, first, the vowels in the main vary each in its 
own scale (so that, for example, from a root whose vowel is a, 
a derivative is rarely formed with the vowel i, as is the case 
e.g. where hnro^ is formed from AK); and where, secondly, 
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the diphthongs are preserved uninjured, so that the different 
steps of vowel modification can be kept distinct from each 
other — in such a language, I say (and such a language is the 
Greek) there is little fear of confusion. But this is far from 
being the case with the Latin. That has neither retained its 
diphthongs, nor kept the vowel-scales with anything like 
regularity. Therefore in treating of the most complex vowel- 
system of the Latin I should be adding a new difficulty to 
those which are inevitable, if I did not give you some clue 
by which to distinguish between those variations which were 
primarily the result of design, and those which arose from 
indolence in articulation. I could not well do this till we 
had settled the stock of sounds with which we were to start : 
and it seems advisable to do it at this particular place, -first, 
because the changes due to this principle are much fewer 
and simpler, and a knowledge of them will clear the way for 
the better understanding of the more complex problems of 
phonetic change; secondly, because the principle of growth 
must have originally preceded the principle of decay, in spite 
of the fact that in every speech amidst the greatest amount 
of corruption, new forms are still constantly produced by the 
inexhaustible vital force of language, nay often with vigour 
proportionate to the amount of loss to be supplied; yet still 
creation must have come first in order, and therefore it 
should naturally be considered first. Of course I do not pur- 
pose here to give any sketch of the general formative system 
of language — of the process by which a root grew into a 
base, and a base into a noun or verb. This growth is by ac- 
cretions from without, and is always easily distinguishable 
from the processes of phonetic change. What I wish to do is 
to describe some of the methods by which a root could be 
modified from wiihin; not how e. g. the root III© could by 
adding a formative suffix become TnO-avo- and itiOavo- grow 
into TTidavv; and iridavoTf)^ and Tri0av6(o\ but how by mere 
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modification of existing elements ind could become ireid. 
Here without such knowledge confusion would be possible. 

Now the two principal methods of this modification of a TKeprind- 
root, without introducing any new element, are Reduplica — RedupU- 
tion and Vowel-Intensification. At first sight it might ap- ^owd-ln- 
pear as though reduplication must be called an external mo- *f»*</^- 
dification. Undoubtedly a further syllable is added to the 
word: but absolutely no new element is added: fiapfiaip<a 
(which is for fiap-fiap-yoa) introduces no new idea to modify 
the old one; the old one is but expressed twice over, till it 
gets a new association. Indeed vowel-intensification — the 
process by which itlO becomes TTf /i^fii^might more fairly seem 
to us the introduction of a new element, did we not remem- 
ber that e represents an original a, that is, that the seeming 
new element was at first but an addition of modified breath 
which gave a greater intensity to the radical vowel, when it 
came to be sounded at its proper place in the vocal tube. 

It is true that from the nature of Reduplication there is 
not much likelihood of its results being confused with those 
of phonetic change, except in the case of roots which begin 
with a voweL But these two methods of strengthening the 
root are so closely connected, that it is hardly possible to 
treat of the one satisfactorily without the other. This is not 
the case with a third method, called nasalisation, by which pomblyaUo 
e.g. FID became fi-n-d-o, and AA8, Xa-v-O-av-w. This va- ^^^f*^ 
nation of sound seems at first sight to bear so exact an ana- 
logy to the strengthening of the vowel already mentioned : 
e.g. as iTiO : ireiO :: fid : find; and this use of the nasal is so 
exactly in accordance with the view given in the last lecture 
of its origin, that it was primarily a mere thickening of an- 
other sound, not itself a distinct sound, that it might seem 
that there need be no hesitation in adding nasalisation to 
the methods already mentioned of strengthening the simple 
root. But when we examine more closely we shall see so 
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much irregularity in the position of the nasal both in San- 
skrit, in Greek and in Latin, that we cannot help feeling 
some doubt whether after all it was not primarily a verbal 
suffix, which afterwards in certain cases slipped inside the 
root. Thus, for example, though we have scindo in Latin 
from SKID, yet in Greek we have aK^-vrj-fjn, and axcB-av^ 
vu-fii : is the n in the Latin form the remnant of an affix 
na or nu which has been displaced ? This is quite possible. I 
think it cannot be denied that there has been some displace- 
ment. But the opposite view is also possible : that from the 
endeavour to avoid the massing of consonantal sound late in 
the word, which was unsuited to the peculiar liquidity of the 
Greek language, the n in ckivS was passed on ; that axivB-fii 
became a/ciS-va-fii, the new vowel being essential to sound the 
n, if indeed it did not exist as a connecting vowel before the 
transposition. The lengthening of the second syllable may 
have been caused by the accent having at one time fallen 
upon it. We have then to decide which is the most probable 
of these two possible hypotheses: by the first the nasal is 
only mechanical, part of a grammatical suffix; by the second 
it is dynamic. I incline to the latter; a further argument for 
which is the fact that in Sanskrit and Greek this nasal is found 
only in the present tense and those immediately connected 
with it: and the same thing is true of those roots which are 
strengthened by raising the vowel to a higher step in the scale : 
this harmony seems to bring the two phenomena under the 
same head : the meaning of the fact will be explained after- 
wards. Though this rule is not observed in Latin, yet there 
are traces of its having been so once: thus we have Jrorn-go, 
hxxi fregi, fi'octvm {prjyvvfiiy prf^fo, prjfcrif;): then the strength- 
ened stem began to supersede the other, partly as in pungo, 
pupugi, but punctumy wholly as in iungo, itmxi, iu/nctum. 
This argument however loses something of its force from its 
being applicable to other verbs which have their present 
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strengthened by undoubted formative suffixes, e.g. ya, as 
KoLdi (for Ka^-yo-yi^i where the future is Kaia<a (for Ka?^fo)y 
and the second aorist iicd{f)rfv with no trace of the suffix; 
or sko, as fioaxa antl pasco, where the suffix is also confined 
to the present. 

In the absence then of positive certainty as to the na- 
ture of this nasal, I shall not describe the usage of it fur- 
ther, confining my attention to the two other undoubted 
methods of strengthening the simple root. 



SedupUcation, 

This is probably the earliest, certainly the most natural, BedupUea- 
method of expressing greater intensity of feeling. But for this ^,1^ g^^ 
very reason, because it is the earliest, the traces of it in Greek J^^ 
and Latin are smaller than those of the other more refined 
and subtle methods of producing the same result, which have 
gradually superseded it These traces are, as might be ex- 
pected, most common in words which are obviously immedi- 
ately onomatopoetic : e. g. oKaXa^o) — tdido, &c. And indeed 
the greater number of examples adduced by Prof Pott* to 
prove -the wide extent of this principle are derived from the 
Tataric or Oceanic speeches. In the ever- varying languages 
of savages, based almost entirely on conscious onomatopoeia, 
Beduplication is almost the only method employed \^ Evidence 
strengthen the expression of an idea. Thousands of exam- ^^^^ a^*^ 
pies are given by Pott So also with children ; every one '** ^**" 
must have observed how naturally they form a language oitavaget 
their own on this principle : with them a watch is not a watch dra^ 
but a tick-tick, a railway-engine is not a railway-engine but a 
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In his book called Doppelung dU einei der xcichtigsten BildungsmitUl der 
Spretehe, in which the question is treated in the most thoroughgoing and 
most unreadable way. 
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puff-puff. No doubt much of this is the traditional language 
of the nursery; but this is no real objection : it shews at least 
that a child apprehends ideas most easily under these forms. 
The first word which a child utters, m^ma, is a proof how 
natural it is. If it be objected that the barbarous dialects of 
savages and the semi-articulate lispings of children can supply 
no arguments for a scientific treatment of language, I do not 
admit this without modification. To argue on the etymology 
of particular words in some speech which has for centuries 
been, comparatively speaking, fixed by being the medium of 
a literature — to connect these with similar words in savage 
languages, is I admit unscientific and dangerous. But surely 
we may base general principles of language on a numerous 
array of linguistic facts and methods of constructing words 
observed in innumerable savage dialects. And if there be 
any tendency shewn by such observation, it is the tendency 
to reduplication. Can we doubt that mama is the name for 
mother which comes first to the infant's lips in other lands 
besides our own ? Whether or no there be any truth in the 
physiological explanation of the fact given by a learned 
German, that the lips of the infant are strengthened before 
any other organs by suction, and therefore it produces most 
naturally the labial sounds in mama, papa, baba, I will not 
stop to enquire: it seems not improbable. But the fact 
remains. Do we suppose that a Roman baby made his debttt 
in conversation (with Catienus), Mater te appello ? And if it 
be said that mater really was the Boman word for mother, and 
not mama, no doubt it was in the Roman literary language; 
but I do not believe it was in the Roman child-language. And 
if that child had never been taught the literary language, 
he would probably have gone on calling his mjatevy mama^ 
just as savages do who have no literary language. The 
child and savage in this. respect stand on precisely the same 
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footing ; and are just the examples we need to shew us what 
are likely to be the first steps of any language before it has 
reached its Uterary stage. 

The fact that with us English the word mama is so often 
retained side by side with mother, tixq^ perhaps be explained 
by the fact that there is perhaps no other modern European 
people which shews so much tendency to (partly onomato- 
poetic) reduplication. Consider not merely the interjectional 
ha ha, tut tut, hoity toity, but also phrases which in some 
cases obviously arose from imitation of sound, though others 
shew at least at present no signs of such derivation. For 
example, ding dong, jingle jangle, tittle tattle, are obviously 
onomatopoetic : but such derivation is less clear in knick- 
knack, slip slop, riff raff, harumscarum, hugger-mugger, hurly 
burly, hotchpotch, tag-rag, humdrum, helter skelter, and 
numberless others, which any one can supply for himself. 
I shall confine myself to examples of reduplication taken from 
the Greek and Latin: these will be most famihar to you, 
and the principle, if proved for one language, is proved for alL 

In the Greek and Latin then we may with tolerable cer- Oenend 
tainty trace the process in the imitative names of birds, &c. ^^^n. 
Thus we have cumulus, turtur, viula, upupa {hroyjr^ Terrtf, ^^,1^' 
KUKxafii]), and many others, where the name is expressive ofinimUaHve 
the sound produced by the creature: other words express ' 
sound in general, as tintinnabulum, ^'a bell," but there are 
few such words in Greek or Latin languages which retain 
small traces of the savage period. But Prof. Pott is probably 
right in thinking that he sees a relic of this principle in 
that fondness for alliteration which prevailed so laxxch and in al- 
among the early Latin poets, Ennius, Naevius, and Plautus. 
They conceived that their idea was more fully expressed by 
repetition of the same syllable or syllables, even though the 
sense was not clearly and directly intensified, as in the case 
of reduplication. How curiously they laboured at this process 

p. L. I 
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may be well seen in the really remarkable fragment of 
Naevius, from the Lycurgus, 

Alls sublime alios saltns illidte nbi 
Bipedes Yolacres lino linquant lamina. 

In these two lines the syllable al occurs twice, li six times, 
61 twice, es twice, in three times. And yet the alliteration is 
so cleverly managed by reproducing the same syllable gene- 
rally in diflferent parts of the words, that in a rapid reading 
we are only conscious of a general harmony of sounds very 
pleasing to the ear. It is only on close examination we per- 
ceive how artificial the process has been. Summa ars celavit 
artem. Commonly however the eflFect is much more obvious : 
in Plautus it is exceedingly frequent and generally without 
much reason ; no end seems to be served by it : it has 
become apparently a mere trick of composition, Lucretius 
also has much of it, and it harmonizes well with his simple 
style; e.g. in his description of Sicily, as "multa munita 
uirum ui," or in the well-known line, ''mortalem uitam mors 
cum immortalis ademit'' (ill. 867) — ^which indeed is rather an 
instance of an idea wonderfully intensified by redupUcation 
than of alliteration. Even Yiigil did not altogether disdain 
the artifice. In his 

Ken patriae nalidas in nisoera nertite nires 

a certain strength is no doubt given to the line by the ham- 
mer-like beats of the v sound. Alliteration is found much 
more rarely in the Greek poets. Yet a perfect and most 
effective example may be borrowed from the artificial Alex- 
andrian school in the well-known and exquisitely beautiful 
lines of the Epitaphium Bionis^ : 

alaZ raX fidKaxcu fiev eirap Kara icairov oKtovrai 
9)B€ ra j(\wpiL ciXiva to t €v0a\i^ oSKov ovijOop 
iarepov av ^ciovri /cai eh iro^ oKXo ^ovri,* 
dfLfie^ 8* oi fieyoKoi mi /eaprepol oi ao^i opSpe^, 

^ HoBchos, m. 101—106. 
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OTnrbre irpara OcufWfi^^ dvcucooi iv yOovl KotKjf 
€viofiei €v fiaXa fMUcpov aripfiova vrjyperou virvov. 
To begin with the last line : clearly much of its match- 
less length and strength is derived from the double ev, the 
double fuij and the fourfold op. I am speaking of course 
only of the artificial helps, and not ignoring the power of the 
simple wording. But a careful examination will shew that 
much more of the melody of the entire passage is due to 
artificial aid. First of all the passage — naturally in conse* 
quence of the simile — divides itself into two equal parts of 
three lines each. The leading note of the whole is the syl* 
lable ov: it occurs in every line but one, eleven times in all 
But in the first two lines of each half the syllable cw occurs 
— once in the first line, once in the second, once in the fourth, 
twice in the fifth, but not in either the .third or the sixth. 
In each half the av dies out by degrees, making way for the 
cvf which reigns triumphant in the last line of each. Now it 
is' quite true that ^ is an older and stronger vowel than : 
but in Greek, as we shall hereafter see, o in consequence 
perhaps of its broader sound is constantly used as a stronger 
modification of a, which may have been a weaker sound 
than the Indo-Eiu*opean A, perhaps not much stronger than 
the Sanskrit a. Therefore the change from av to ov in this 
passage is a rise in the scale of sound, marking, as I believe, 
the rise in the intensity of the pathos. And as if to point 
this out more clearly, the poet whilst commencing the first 
clause with cu four times, in the corresponding line of the 
second clause has written oi five times, repeating it again 
twice at the end of the fifth line, after which we have neither 
o^ nor atf again. Nay, even though this may be fanciful, I 
cannot help thinking that the writer meant to give the key at 
the end of the first line, where we have the ascending sound, 
op-, 0V-, cav-y the last not occurring again. Be this as it may, 
the general principle is, I think, unmistakeable, though it is 

7—2 
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so subtle that I for one had read the passage many a time 
before I perceived it. 

These examples of alliteration are no proof of the use 
of reduplication as a formative principle, but they shew the 
natural bent of the human mind to intensify an idea by repe* 
tition of sound. I now pass on to cases where we find redu- 
plication employed to intensify either the quality or quan- 
SUght tity of particular words and roots. Here we might most 
ihefwiuir naturally expect to find it in the formation of the superlative; 
p»iaUva' and such is indeed most common in savage dialect& It is also 
found, though not as a rule, ii^ Sanskrit, ag. alpa is little, and 
alpdlpa is very little. But if it ever existed in Greek and 
Latin, it hajs entirely passed away before historic times, when 
we find the requisite increase of idea expressed by formative 
suffixes. Yet even in them, as Pott has pointed out, a lin- 
gering feeling of the possibility of the process is seen in 
such words as rpia-fieyurTo^, rpiSovXo^, and the Latin tris^ 
curria. Here we have reduplication, or triplication rather, 
in the spirit if not in the letter. A savage would have said 
iovko^v\ohov\o^. The more cultivated Greek could ex- 
press the same idea with more dexterity. A further exam- 
ple is to be found in the rather artificial compound used by 
Callimachus in his very beautiful epitaph on Heracleitus, 

oKKcL av fiev irov, 
^€lv * AXiKapvcuraev, rerpiiraXai awoBifj, • 

A sort of reduplication again may be seen in the very com- 
mon ovSeU ovy nemo non, &c. These are all superlatives : in 
all these it is intended to express the strongest affirmation. 
And though here the reduplication is certainly not of the 
reason, since one negative drives out the other, yet currency 
waa probably given to the expressions by the fact of their 
coinciding with the popular love for repetition of the same 
sound. 
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Far more important for us, as entering more widely into 
the building up of the languages, are the traces still to be 
found in Greek and Latin of the systematic reduplication of 
primary roots to produce frequentative and desiderative ^^^"'af 
verbs, and more rarely nouns. In Sanskrit such verbs are offrequm- 
regularly formed from every root, by reduplication. Thus J^^J^*'^. 
BUDH is a Sanskrit root meaning "to know:" hohudh (or 
hohvdhya) denotes " to know frequently," or " to know well" 
(ie. is either a frequentative or intensive verb), bubodhiaha 
is "to desire to know." It will be observed that in two out 
of these three verbs affixes ya and sa are added, over and 
above reduplication; but it cannot be proved, and is not 
very probable, that when so employed they were ever signi- 
ficant. What their primary signification was is now uncer- 
tain — at most recoverable only by guess-work; and it is more 
likely that when they were first thus employed they were 
purely formal, mere grammatical machinery. The spirit was 
in the reduplication. Turning no^v to Greek and Latin we 
find — besides such onomatopoetic verbs as \a\arfetv, mur- 
murare, and many others — intensives or frequentatives, for 
one signification often runs into the other, thus formed; 
as fJMpfiaiptiv, "to flash," from MAP, originally to rub, 
and so to smooth down, polish. Similarly irafi^iv^iv is 
an intensive of ^AN : the whole root is repeated, and the 
aspirate changed to the hard, and the dental nasal to the 
labial nasal according to rule. So also yafyyapi^civ, "to 
gurgle," from TAP, " to swallow " (the Lat VOB for G VOR 
in carnirvorvrS, vora-re, but also gid-a, glii-tire, &c.): com- 
pare the Latin gv/rgvlio. Likewise iroi-irviMo^ "to pant," 
from IINT, *'to breathe;" SeiSiaaofuii from AI, "to fear," 
p^pfifjpi^eiv, and the Latin me-mor, memor-iay Sec. from a root 
which in Greek took the forms MAP MEP, and MOR in 
Latin, but which is to be referred back to an Indo-European 
SMAR: the Sanskrit alone has retained the S: thus fiepfitf^ 
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pCfyiv is ''to be careful," intenflified from the simple root 
which means " to remember." 

It will be observed that in many of these examples the 
reduplicated syllable is strengthened; B&mirovmnHo, Setilarao- 
fjLCU, and many others that might be cited — ircuircOOsMy hot- 
toKKMy the noun XatKa'^, "whirlwind," from AAB, '*to seize," 
and others. In these there is little doubt that the feeling 
of their origin survived until historic times; that men were 
conscious in using these words that they were employing 
intensives, and felt their relation to the simple root. But 
there are others where we find the reduplicated syllable 
weakened, as in fjtepp/rfpl^eiv and m^mor; in kucivpo^, "a curl" 
(compared with the Latin dncintvus, whence Cindnnattui), In 
all such words the feeling of their origin was graduaUy 
passing out of the minds of men; the emphasis had ceased 
to be laid on the reduplicated syllable, as it must have been 
at first when it was the significant part of the compound; 
and hence the syllable became weakened. This is a good 
illustration of the change which passes by degrees over all 
language; that which was originally formative loses its 
signification, and becomes only mechanical: the Uving prin- 
ciple passes out, and deadness comes on. And this brings 
us to a numerous list of verbs where this deadness is almost 
perfect: in some the intensive or desiderative force has 
merely died out; in others the no longer significant form 
seems to have been used to express a different idea Such 
verbs are fii/jbiofuu (Greek root ME, Indo-European MA, "to 
measure"), which seems originally to have signified " I fre- 
quently measure myself," and thus, in a restricted sense, "to 
measure myself by some one, to copy or imitate;" where the 
frequentative force is perfectly lost. The Latin imitor and 
imago are not improbably blunted forms of mi-^tor and 
mi^mago\ and so formed originally on the same principle 

^ S«e however Ccnsen, K. B. 258. 
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from the same root, which is found in vne-twry and strength- 
ened in mensa and niensurcL Ab fufjbiofjuu stands by regular 
phonetic change for fu-fba-yo-fiai, it exactly corresponds in 
form to bo-bhud-ya, mentioned above. In such verbs as 
BiBacKd), dpapuTKOD, £c. the intensive force seems not only to 
be lost, but a causal sense to have taken its place — ^unless 
indeed they are to be explained as desideratives — the termi- 
national crica> corresponding to the sa of bubodhishcL, so that 
apaplaK(a should mean, '* I desire something to fit/' htZaaic^^ 
" I desire some one to think ;" but this is not very probable. 
It is however also possible that these forms may be accounted 
for by another application of the same principle which I have 
been illustrating — an application to which we owe a very 
large and important class of verbs both in Greek and Latin. 
Such verbs are, e.g. S/Sa>/u and riOfffu in Greek. In these JUdvpHca- 
verbs it will be observed that reduplication is found only in pu^^u, 
the present tense, and the closely connected imperfect; not ''*^j^^ 
in the future h(!>aw or the aorists eZmtca and eSoi/, whilst the /n>m mo- 
reduplication of the perfect is different in its nature: whereas ^«^m?^ 
in the intensives, which I have instanced above, the redupli- 
cation passes through all the tenses, although their occur- 
rence is not frequent. In fact, in them the reduplicated 
verb is practically a new root; in these others the redupli- 
cation is an accident of the present tense. How is this 
difference to be explained ? 

All language must of course be able to distinguish the 
incomplete from the complete stage of action, the " is doing" 
from the '' is done," the yiyveaOat from the eipcu. But this 
distinction is not sufficient to express all our conceptions 
with sufficient clearness. In describing an incomplete action 
we require often to express whether the operation is over 
in a moment or requires time; whether it is momentary or 
lasting — ^to distinguish the " I do** from the " I am doing," 
the y€via0€u from the yiyueaOat. Thus then we have three 
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stages of action, so to speak: the MomeDtarj, the Pro- 
tracted, the Completed. And each of these stages ought in 
a perfectly logical language to have its own three sub- 
divisions in time, the past, the present, and the future. That 
is, it should possess nine forms produced by internal modifi- 
cation of the root, with the help of such suffixes as have lost 
their original signification, and have become mere parts of 
the machinery of grammar; not by periphrases, as in seven 
out of nine times in the forms by which the English denotes 
the nine distinct ideas; thus: 





Pretefnt, 


Pulurt, 


Past. 


MOMSVTABT. 


I do. 


I flhall do. 


I did. 


Protbaotbd. 


I am doiDg. 


I shall be doiog. 


£ was doing. 


Ck>lf7Ti15TSD. 


I have done. 


I shall have done. 


I had done. 



Unfortunately, historical investigation of the develop- 
ment of language shews that in the early stages of growth 
inflections, derivatives, and the rest of the stock of grammar, 
are not formed to meet previously felt logical needs. The 
order of the process is just reversed. A language develops 
endless infl.ectional and formative suffixes which are vague 
and undefined in their meaning. It is only later, when the 
need for more accurate expression is felt in consequence of the 
development of thought and feeling, that these forms found 
ready to hand are taken and restricted to the expression of 
distinct logical categories^; still not so entirely but that some 
in every class refuse to be bound by the restriction, and 
retain their old free but indefinite meaning. An example 



Compare Curtias, Comp* Philology and CUusieal Scholanhipf p. 20. 
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will make my meaning plain. Take the numerous deriva- 
tive Greek and Latin verbs in -aco. These are commonly 
called Inceptives; and the majority do denote the beginning 
of an action. But there are very many, and those apparently 
very old verbs, in both languages where there is no inceptive 
meaning to be seen, neither are there any traces that it ever 
existed. Such verbs are fioaiuo, (f>aaKf», Opwr/co) in Greek, 
pasco, nascor, &c. in Latin. These are in use quite simple 
verbs, whatever the origin of the suffix may have been. 
And it is most probable that this suffix and many others 
existed before the need for inceptive verbs was felt, with 
a vaguer meaning, which partly for that very reason, partly 
through lapse of time, is not now discoverable. Such in- 
stances force us to believe that the changes of form in lan- 
guage are not to be explained by reference to an arbitrary list 
of logical ideas; and consequently — ^to return to our present 
subject — we shall not expect to find in any language exactly 
the same number of forms as that of the above-mentioned 
categories. Most languages possess far fewer: some few 
(especially the Greek) have more, but these new forms differ 
for the most part from the old only in being produced by for- 
mative suffixes, whereas the old were not : e.g. the first or weak 
aorist, the weak or active perfect, the first passive future; 
these do not express any new idea. The Sanskrit possesses 
nearly all the forms, and the traces of them which exist in 
the German language lead us to the belief that they were 
Indo-European. But the Hindu diflFers from all other people 
of the stock. He was not as the Greek or as the Boman. 
The genius of the Hindu people was contemplative, dreamy, 
mystical — not logical, as that of the Greek*. Accordingly 

^ Thus the Hindu oonld brood oyer an idea : for example, he oonld believe 
firmly in the immortalitj of the booI at a time when any each idea was put 
forth by the best of the Greeks with stammering lips. In the BhagayadgftA, 
the genins of the Sanskrit langoage for yariety of expression, enormously rich 
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the Sanskrit has preserved nearly all the grammatical forms 
which we find in Greek. But it has preserved them with 
little trace in common use of that nice distinction which we 
always find in Greek usage. How then are these distinc- 
tions of time and order preserved in the Greek? How did 
they succeed in distinguishing by simple modification of a 
root, the momentary, the protracted, the complete perform- 
ance of that which the root expressed? Principally by 
means of that which will form the second point of our 
description of the growth of language — ^by Vowel-increase 
or intensification. For example, take the Greek root \nr\ it 
denotes " to leave momentarily," By increase of the vowel 
& to 6£ we get T^viTy "to leave during a protracted time." 
Increase again to Xoiir, and we get the completed action. 
Thus ekvTTov, the aor. = "I left at a particular moment;" 
Xe/TTO) = " I am leaving," as a continued action; AiXoi^ra, " I 
have left and done with it" It cannot indeed be asserted 
that this vowel intensification is thus applied quite regularly 
in all cases; but this variation will be considered in its 
proper placa Nor again is it the only method by wliich to 
express the greater fulness of idea involved in protracted 
as contrasted with momentary action; or, in grammatical 
phrase, to strengthen the Present Stem. Reduplication is ' 
also used for this end; and so we get back to the verbs 
BiBiofAi and rtOrffit, which occasioned this long but necessary 

though it be, seems almost insnffioient to express the intensity of the poet's be- 
liel *' Unborn, nnchangeable, eternal, old of days,** he cries, "the spirit dies 
not with the dying body. ...Like as a man oasts aside yestnres worn with age, 
and takes to himself others new : so casting aside its worn-out bodies, the 
indwelling spirit enters yet new ones.... Impenetrable is it, unconsumable, 
unfusible, unwasteable; enduring, all-pervading, firm, unshaken, eternal; 
invisible, inconceivable, unchangeable." We shall not find anything like this 
in Greek : the strength of the belief is all Indian. But it is quite possible 
that a Greek would have expressed such belief as he possessed more logically: 
for logic is one of the many gifts for which the world has to thank the Greeks : 
the logic of the Hindu has never spread beycmd India. 
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digression. Take £tSa>/£t; the root is AO, found in &io-(9, 
horqpy &a This has been already strengthened to Soi in the 
momentary tenses, the mom. fut. 8<»<ro>, the mom. past^ 
Le. the aorist lhAKa\ consequently to express the protracted 
present and past, Le. the imperfect, we require a new me* 
thod; which is reduplication, and we get SiSc^fu, iBiBow, 
There is no permanent future; Saxrm being regarded as suffi- 
cient to express both instantaneous and continuous action. 
Similarly there is no perfect future; we must have recourse 
to the periphrasis B^a>Kok Strofjuu. In verbs in a> however 
we find this future in the passive-— the future which rejoices 
in the mysterious title Paulopost. Thus \e\elylrofuu is 
exactly " I shall have been left." To form all the tenses of 
the completed stem reduplication is again employed, distin- 
guished from that of the protracted by the vowel of the 
new syllable, which is always e: and so by analogy this 
method crept into use even for those verbs whose stems 
were already distinguished by the subtler method of vowel- 
increase, as Xe-Xofir: a fact which shews that the meaning of 
vowel intensification must have been fading out of the Greek 
mind. Owing to the great length of this tense — Se-So^K-^i-fii 
— ^the termination fell off without any compensatory length- 
ening of the connecting vowel being felt to be required, as 
it had been in the present of the protracted stem. One verb 
however in Attic forms the completed present with long o», 
probably from its shortness, ^/cm, "I have come;" and they 
are common in Doric; thus Theokritus uses SeSvieoD, ire^vKfdf 
and many others. The momentary present is not found in 
Attic verbs, side by side with the prot. pros.; one or other 
fiyrm only is found. But in Epic poetry traces of the simple 
root-form are to be found even when there is a strengthened 
present stem: and the sense of the momentary present is 
frequently supplied in Attic, as is well known, by the aorist 
or momentary past. 
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Other examples of a present stem strengthened by redu- 
plication are ylyvofuu for yt-yev-o-fiatf root FEN {yevijaoficu, 
iy€p6fjLi]v) ; filfivto for fii-fievHo, existing beside fiivw, mom. 
pres. from MEN ; iriin(D for Trt-Trer-ck), root 11 ET, Dor. aor. 
hrerov from which hrea-ov is a weakening: KexXo/iai, fie/i- 
fiXofiai, and many others. In Latin we have si-sto, redupli- 
cated from ST A; gigno formed like ylyvofuiL from GEN', 
gi-gen-o; sero is se-so, from 8A (supine «a^wm), an Indo- 
European root, whence we derive our " sow;" 6160 from FA, by 
weakening of p to 6, of which there are other examples found ; 
thus Boblicola for Poplicola, or as we generally have it with 
one p only weakened, Publicola ; PA is supported in Latin 
by potus, poculum, &c. It will be observed that in most of 
these Latin verbs the reduplication, instead of confining itself 
to the present, has passed over the rest of the tense-system. 
There are examples of this in Greek also. Thus we find 
SlScutko), StBia^a> (contrast fii-fivrj-a-KOficu, fut. fivfi^ao^^tu with 
no reduplication), iBlSa^a, nay even the perfect SeBiBa^O'; 
where the treble d must have been a sore trial to the Greek 
sense of euphony. These cases might undoubtedly be explain- 
ed as intensive verbs, which therefore retained the reduplica- 
tion through all the tenses. But there is, at least now, no in- 
tensive force in them, and it is not very likely that they ever 
were such. I prefer to explain them on the same principle 
I endeavoured to set forth above : that as time went on the 
meaning of the process by which the present stem was 
strengthened faded out of the consciousness of those who 
used it. Use, the ultimate court of appeal in all questions 
of language, did not require in these verbs the distinction 
between the stronger and weaker form : the stronger super- 
seded the weaker, and the other tenses were formed from it 
as though it had been the original form. 

I have now, I think, sketched out all the different 
methods of strengthening verbs by reduplication. I will 
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add a few examples of reduplicated nouns : in all of them 
there was doubtless once some intensive force, but it has 
been lost with time. Such are aKwicri from AK^ ayoryo^ 
from AF (whence dryayelv) ; in both these the radical vowel 
is strengthened to a> ; like apoyyo^ by dprjyo), iScoSrj from EA ; 
here the strengthening of the radical vowel is irregular* 
Still simpler cases are TaprapoSy Kap/capov (Latin career); 
but in these the meaning is not very easy to explain. 



Vowel-Intensificatioru 

We may now pass on to the fuller consideration of the 
second, and much more important method of strengthening 
the idea contained in a root, that of modifying the radical 
vowel. It is obvious that this method, if carried out com- 
pletely, could be employed only by a people whose percep- 
tion of the distinction of sounds was nice and cultivated. 
Yet it is quite clear that the Indo-European race before its 
separation did possess a rising scale of all the vowel-sounds. 
This scale has been mentioned before^ : it may be repeated 
here. 

Orig. vowels. First step. Second step. 

a, a-^a = d, a-^ d =d, 

i^ a + t = ai, a-k- ai = d%, 

u, a + w = au, a -I- aw = du. 

These new sounds were employed by the different peoples The itum- 
of the original stock under different forms according to their '^^^J^^ 
various phonetic laws, and with more or less of system and »» different 

... l/OMffunget* 

precision according to their different gifts. A complete list 
of all the substitutes is given by Schleicher*. Those employed 

^ See p. 88. * See Camp, p. 160. 
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by the Qreek and Latin will come immediately under our 

fuller consideration. We may glance for a moment at those 

of some of the other nations, so far as they employed them« 

Mast recog- First, then, Sanskrit remained the closest to the system 

%Lnskrit; of the Original speech, only varying indeed from it by sub- 

^^X ^^^^^^^^S ^ a^d ^ *or the first steps of the I and U scales, re- 

employed spectively : in the A scale it has not attained to any means 

of distinguishing the first or second steps ; indeed the Indian 

grammarians say that there is no Guna of a, only Vriddhi, 

that is, no first step, only a second one\ 

One of the most important uses of the scales is the for- 
matioa of nominal bases primary and secondary : thus from 
VID, " to know," comes by regular ascent the well-known 
word Veda: and the second step (together with the suffix 
-ite, which is purely formal) gives us Vaidika, " belonging 
to the Yedas,'* an adjective which (minus its final a) is now 
commonly used by English Sauskritists instead of the com- 
moner " Vedic." A more full, indeed redundant, list of deri- 
vatives than the Sanskrit possesses by this method of vowel 
intensification with formal suffixes, cannot well be conceived. 
The Greek and Latin have similar examples, as we shall see ; 
but nothing like the fulness of the Sanskrit vocabulary. 
Indeed it is in this power of forming bases, both nominal 
and verbal, and its marvellous facility in combining- no- 
minal bases thus formed, that the genius of the Sanskrit is 
especially manifested, as compared with the classical lan- 
guages. It is not equally manifested in conjugation. Here 
we find what is perhaps its oldest application, namely to 

^ These terms Guna and Vriddhi liave become to a certain extent familiar 
to those who are not Sanskrit scholars, by their oocmrence in treatises an 
comparative philc^ogy-— more espedallj in England from their being used by 
the late Dr Donaldson. They have been, with good reason, generally rejected 
by later philologists : they are purely Indian, and do not express satisfactorily 
all the uses which can be made of the vowel-scales, by languages possessed 
of a fuller vowel-system than the Indo-European and Sanskrit 
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strengthen some verbal bases in those persons whose ter- 
minations are technically called weak. Among these are the 
three persons singular of the present. Thus from i ''to go" 
is formed, Smi, " I go;" AAi, " thou goest ;" iti, " he goes :" but 
in the plural, imda, '' we go." This is exactly analogous to 
the Greek eZ/u, ely etat.^.lfiev: compare also BlBwfii with BiSo- 
fjL€P. This phenomenon has been explained in different ways, 
into which it is not here the place to enter fully : the most 
satisfactory, if it could be fully applied, would be Professor 
Benfey's, who makes it the result of aocentuation\ He lays 
down that the accent naturaUy falls on the modifying sylla- 
ble of a word. Thus in irmds, " we go,*' the strong termina- 
tion mas modifi^ and restricts the general idea of going to 
the particular going of some persons, more than two, and 
spoken of by themselves; therefore it is accented. But 
when certain terminations* became weakened, e.g. mi from 
ma, they were unable longer to bear the accent ; which then 
fell back either on the radical syllable and strengthened it, 
as Smi, or on some additional modifying element, if such 
existed, as the reduplicated syllable in ddddmi (plur. 1, 
dadmds), or a formative suffix as nu : thus from oAt, chi-ruS" 
mi, but plural M^U-mds (compare Seix-ini-fu, Seuc^vv-fMev). 
Here, however, the Greek is not in accordance with the 
Sanskrit, for BlSofiep and tfj^ep throw their accent back in 
accordance with the common Greek rule : though in many 
minute respects the accentuation is the same in the two lan- 
guages. It is of course possible that here also it was origi- 
nally the same, and that in course of time as the reason 
of the variety became forgotten, the distinction in accent 
passed also out of use'. Such an explanation is very possi- 

1 Bee his Kurxe Samkrit GrammaUk, §S 158, 154. 

> The accent is still found on the last syllable in ^ofi^p and ifffiht bat 
these two yerbs are again discordant with the Sanskrit in having did and 
^ftifid ; eren though the latter has the radical vowel increased in the singolar. 
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ble and quite in accordance with analogy : but it cannot be 
proved. 

Not one-tenth however of the Sanskrit verbs belong to 
the second conjugation, which distinguishes the strong and 
weak forms. The first class of the first conjugation which 
alone comprises more than half of the verbs in the language — 
probably however the latest in time, like the Greek verbs in 
o) — agrees with the Greek in raising the vowel (of % or % but 
not a) one step to form the present stem. Thus from hudh 
we have bodh-dr^mi, by the side of irvOf Treidofuu. The first 
and second increase are found in the formation of the San- 
skrit perfect, without regard to the conjugations, in accord- 
ance with special rules which may be found in any Sanskrit 
grammar : thus the perfect of bvdh ia bubodha, where there 
is no further increase from the present stem bodh; compare 
the Greek <f>vy, <j>€vy(D, 7ri<f>€vya : but verbs ending in vowels 
generally exhibit the full scale : thus dm, " to run," present 
drav-d-mi (for dro-d-mi, by a regular euphonic law), perfect 
dvrdrdv-a (for durdrdu-a). Further illustrations from San- 
skrit would be out of place here. I have thought it neces- 
sary to say so much, because the extent to which the princi- 
pal vowel-change pervades the whole system of language is 
more fully seen in the Sanskrit than in any other of the 
sisters; because when Sanskrit was at its fullest develop- 
ment, that principle remained living and productive in all 
the bajse-formations ; whilst in other languages its regular 
action can with difficulty be traced except in the formation 
of verbal bases ; in some languages, as the Latin, scarcely 
there. 
Vowel- The substitutes in Gothic for the difierent steps of the 

Gothic; vowel-scales may be interesting to students of English. We 
find in the I scale % ei, ai, in the U scale u, iu, au. The 
reason of this variation is that the Gothic has no a to 
employ in the second step; and therefore substitutes e and % 
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for a in the first steps. Thus, from «%, " to climb," Indo- 
European STIGH, Greek crrt;^ (whence <rT€ix^, <TTolyp<;)^ we 
have present steiga, "I climb," perfect aiaig, "I clomb;" 
from lug, "to bend," Indo-European BHUG, "to bend" 
(Greek ^vy, and Latin fug, "to fly," i.e. to bend out of the 
original course: compare the Greek rpoTrfj in the same 
sense, and rpo^cuov^), we have biuga, " I bend," and bau^f, 
" I bent." In the A-scale ithe Gothic (like the Greek, as we 
shall see below) distinguishes the first from the second step 
by employing ^ for the first — *the O. H. Q. keeps d — and 
5 for the second; thus lat (German Icbssen^" io let"), l^ta, 
lai'ldt. 

Lithuanian, which possesses e besides a as a radical vowel and in 
in the A-scale, has a for the first step and 6 for the second, anian- " 
like the Teutonic family. In the I-scale it has ei or e\ the 
last a modification of e produced by sounding a immediately 
after it, and consequently always long (see Schleicher, Comp. 
p. 135, or his Lithuanian grammar, where the excessively 
difficult and numerous vowel-sounds are fully explained). 
The second step is ai, like the Gothic. In the icr-scale we 
find first au or il, which is a long with the samp parasitic 
a as above, second au. Au and du resemble the Sanskrit in 
becoming before vowels av and dv (Sanskrit dv) respectively. 

It is not necessary to go further into the different Ian* 
guages to establish the principle. Sufficient examples have 
been given from the most important (except the Greek and 
Latin) to shew that the power of intensifying ideas in this 
way is as old as Indo-European times; and we may now 
pass to a fuller consideration of the principle among the 
Greeks and Italians. 

In the A-class an obvious difficulty occurs. How is it in Greek 
possible to distinguish the two steps when a + a becomes a, (j) the 
and a + d has no further symbol to represent it? Xhe^"*^'** 

1 Gr, Et. p. 172. 
P. L. « 
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effects of this difficulty in the Latin will be obvious when 
we look at the irregularity of the cases where the & has 
been intensified Thus we have acer from the root ok, 
which is short in iCcieSy &c.; but macer is still short from mak, 
modes; the causal of the same root macero is long, but 
l&cero, similarly formed, is short: perhaps in the case of 
macero, the formation of which is denominative rather than 
causal, the a has been lengthened on the analogy of causals 
like pldc-are from plac-ere, which is formed quite regularly 
on the Sanskrit, and probably Indo-European principle. 
Sdgax stands by sdgus, pac-iacor by pac-s (pax, pads). From 
these and other examples which could be given it would be 
impossible to lay down any rule for Latin use in this scale 
when the a has been retained and not weakened to e. If 
we tuni to Greek we shall find more clearness. Thus we 
have from the root ah (Indo-European and Sanskrit SVAD, 
compare Latin 8iui{d)vi8), dheiv, edSa; from \aK, Xaxelv, 
\e\dKa; from 7ui0, eXddov, XiKdOa, in the older (Doric) form 
and in Doric perfects generally. Thus we see the a restricted 
regularly to the perfect; the presents being otherwise 
strengthened [avhavto, \cutk&, XapdavoD, &c.). The long a, 
which sometimes appears in the present of these verbs, e.g. 
Kpdryy Kpd^QD, tceKparya, is phonetic, not dynamic; Kpa^oi> = 
Kpafy-y-G). The Ionic 17, the weakened form of a, is similarly 
used as the rule for the perfect, not the present; for cases 
like TrnJo-o-cD can generally be explained like Kpd^to: that is, 
?rn;<r<r6) = TTTa/c-y-G) ; compare the compound aor. KareTTTa- 
Kov. There are however exceptions to this rule; thus we 
find Trrjy'W'fic, perf. irhnfya, where there is no vowel differ- 
ence: in other cases, e.g. pi]ywfu, where rj is found in the 
present, we have a further increase in the perfect, as eppcaya. 
On the whole then it seems allowable to regard a and its 
dialectic equivalent ij as occupying the highest step in the 
a-scale. 



€, 0. 
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Then how did they represent the first step and keep it Different 
distinct from the second ? Sometimes, as we have seen, by S^^tn-' 
strengthening the verbal stem in different ways; either by^****.**^ 
reduplication, as tarrffii for (ri-ara-fity or by nasalisation, as in O^tek; 
a(y)S-ay-ft>, or by suffixes, as in Xa(/c)-o-^6), aTr-T©, ^alvta for 
(JMv-yoi), ay-wfiif &c. But very frequently they employed e«pe«a% 
a vowel- variation ready to hand, one originally phonetic mewTo/^Z 
only, but capable of being applied to distinguish different ^^^^ ^f 
shades of meaning^; that division of the a sound, so often ^ ^(^0 <h 
mentioned, into a, 6, o, which will be fully described as soon 
as we come to phonetic change. Now o is a heavier sound 
than 6; so that while e is employed for the present stem, the 
greater intensity of idea implied in the completed action 
can be expressed by 0; as e.g. in iripOoD, ireiropOa; arpi^, 
larpo^ay &c. But this more fisequantly is the mechanism 
employed in the formation of nominal bases. Thus by 
irepd-ta we have iropO-o in irro\hrop6o^\ by arpi^a}, <rrpo^ij, 

and <rrpd<^o-9; by l^-c*> ^X"*"^' ^^^ ^XrVy ®*^d innumerable 
others'. Indeed this may fairly be called the most important 
of all the methods of forming nouns in the language. 

^ This faculty of langnage may be weU iUustrated from Prof. Curtios, 
note 21 on page 81 of his Essay on Comp. Philology and CUusical Scholar- 
ship, He there says (Engl, trans.): '*The distinction between ix^nt$a and 
ixifieSop was sorely at first purely phonic, but it subsequently got to be 
employed to separate the plural from the dual. And the Sanskrit termination 
of the first person dual va/i€ is most likely but a variation of the 1st pi. make; 
and scarcely any one would maintain that in the v there is really a significant 
mark of the dual relation (cf. vayarny plur. = "we''). Thus too I consider 
tMos as a by form of wdSos, one which the phonic tendency alone has 
brought forward. There was neyer any difference between, e, g, fidpBos and 
pd$of, although a more refined feeling of the language introduced one 
between rivOos and wdSos* This is in some degree also the case with the 
German "Ablaut/* [i.e. the change of a yowel to another vowel of a different 
class according to certain laws], more especially in its application to the 
formation of words. It can be shewn that the change of t, a, and u, in the 
verb trinken was there before, and that it arose from very different reasons 
than the difference in the meaning of Trank and Trunk,^* 

* See the fall list in Leo Meyer, VergleieJwnde Grammatik, i. 110, &c. 

8—2 
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A slight difficulty arises here from the fact that the 
ascent from 6 to o is not always (indeed not generally) the 
entire process in the verb-formations on this method. Be- 
sides the perfect stem in o and the present stem in e we 
commonly find another stem in a: thus by T€Tpo<l>a and 
Tp€(l>G) we have €rpa<f>op'y by €(TTpo<f>a and <rrpi<lxia, iarpd- 
<f)T]v. Now this stem, as expressing the simple momentary 
action, ought undoubtedly to be expressed by the weakest 
vowel; and so ove find it in the other vowel-scales; e.g. from 
Xiir we have e-Xtir-oVi Xeiir-cDy XeXotTr-o. Clearly we have 
this relation ; as rirpo^ is to yAXoiira, so is rpit^ to Xelirto, 
and erpa^v to tKtnrov, But A is undoubtedly a heavier 
vowel than E^; and therefore we seem in this particular 
case to have a weakening and not a strengthening in the 
first step of the scale, though the second step is an increase 
of sound. above the first. It may be that the " Sprachgefuhl" 
of the Greek was here for once at fault; and that the three 
separate forms being all to hand were taken on a false 
analogy, in order to gain that distinctness which, as we have 
seen before, the Greeks prized above all other people*. 
Tracctof The Latin is not without traces of the same change. 

the same . 

method in Though few and far between, compared with the abundance 
'^ of the Greek, they are sufficient to shew that it inherited 
the same method as the sister language, though not the same 
power of developing it. Thus we find among the verbs the 
increase from c to o, in man^o, the causal (compare Sanskrit 
mdn-ayd-mi) by me-min-i (weakened from me-men-i), meii- 

^ I have snggeeted hoveyer above, m explanation of a similar difficulty, 
tliat the Greek xt may have been the weakest of the three substitutes for 
original A. 

2 This difficulty is ignored by Schleicher in liis Compendium^ p. 62, 
where, \A treating of the different intensifications of a, he makes c to o one of 
tbo first steps. To me it appears certainly a second step in the verbs men- 
tioned above ; and in nouns oxos stands to ix^ j^st :as otcnxos (second step) 
is to xTTcix<^ (^^kX) ^^d (TTTOV^ to <nr€iJ5w (cncwS). 
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{ti)8. If man-e-o belong (as has been abeady suggested) to 
the same root we have here an example, I believe the only 
one in Latin, of the triple form in actual use, but with the 
distinction practically forgotten. Just like mSneo is n6ceo, 
the causal of n^ (in nex, nScis)^ Indo-European NAK. Pass- 
ing to nouns we have tog-a from t^; prSc-u-^, "a wooer," 
hy pr^-ari; sdc-tti-s by s^q-ui and ad-sec-la, and others \ 

We have seen above that 17 has gained a place in several Advaniage 
present stems, sometimes on phonetic grounds, in other cases /mme tym- 
perhaps by analogy. This gave the Greeks an advantage ^/°^^i^ 
which' they were not slow to use. Since o) : 9; :: : €, an- »» ^ 
other method of ascent in the a scale was gained thereby. 
Thus from the root (F)PAr, present pi^'vu-fii, they formed 
the perfect eppcrya — in exact analogy, as has been already 
observed, with the Gothic lat, leta, laildL This a> makes its 
way also into noun-forms; thus from Trram (irrriaata) we 
get TTTCoitf-? " the hare," (the by-form intoaata is perhaps a 
denominative verb formed from it) : so also dptay-oq stands by 
aprff(o, "to help,'* (root PAK): and it occurs regularly in 
reduplicated nouns, as dry'(oy'6^ and a7-<»7-^, cwc-o)*-?;, and 
(perhaps formed on analogy with these) even iB-coB-rj from 
the base EA. 

Short e is raised to long e, in Greek rarely, as fii'fjLrjk-a Quantita- 
(/i€\6)), and in such cases a« rt-Bri-fu by the side of ri-Oe-fiev : 
but more commonly in Latin, where we find sed-es {s^-eo), 
teg-ula (t^g-o), lex {leg-is), and col-Ug-a by Ug-o; and among 
verbs ed-i (^-0). 

Similarly short is lengthened, again in Greek more 
rarely than in Latin : Zh-toia is lengthened from OA; cttw- 
fivKo^ stands by aTOfjui : and the BiSay/jLi class of verbs corre- 
sponds to the Tidfjfii class. In Latin vox {voc-is) stands to 
vdc-o in the same relation as Jeo; to lego: pei^aona is an in- 
crease of sound upon son-u-s, and sap-^i-o above sdp-or. In 

* Sec Schleicher, p. 87. 
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these two last cases the o comes from original u : the Indo- 
European roots are SVAN and SVAP respectively, but this 
does not affect the principle of the increase of the o. As 
a general rule it would seem that the Latin language pre- 
ferred the simpler expedient of a merely quantitative increase 
of sound (a to 5, ? to ?, o to o) : while the subtler genius of 
the Greek chose rather a qualitative strengthening, like that 
of 6 to o. 
(ii) The We may now pass to the I-scale, which may claim the 

merit of being the most perfect and least corrupted exponent 
of the scheme, both in Qreek and Latin. Thus in Qreek we 
have the already often quoted AIII, whence tKvnoVi Xcwro, 
XeXo&Tra; and nouns formed at each of the steps, X6?^&9> 
(at least in compounds,) for original X€t7r-Tt-9, and \0t7r-09: 
ni0, hridov and 'm0av6<;, irei6oi> the verb, the noun ireiJBw 
and 7r€«rt-9 (in compounds like Treia-tfiporo^ applied to 
the sceptre, jSlsch. Ckoeph. 362), TraroiOa, but no noun of 
the second step. Very frequently we do not find all the 
three stages exhibited in the verb; but there is generally 
some noun to supply the missing link. Thus from 2TIX 
we have eari^'^v rarely, but o-t/;j^€9 (nom. plural); arehxfo 
commonly, but no perfect in ot: we have however the noun 
(rroJ%o9, to shew that the principle of the change was con- 
sciously held by the language, even when not fully em- 
ployed. So from FIK " to look," or "seem," we find such 
forms as eFi/crov, the dual third person in Odyssey IX. 27 ; 
no present FetKco in use, but elxdv, "a semblance," or "image:* 
and the second stage is evidenced by eoixa for FeFoiKa. 
Similarly from I " to go," we have tfievj etfMC, and olfio^:, " a 
way." KI "to lie," is unrepresented in the simplest form, 
which is found in the Latin quies, but the first step is seen 
in the so-called perfect, but really present tense Ketfuu, 
and the second in fcoirt) and Koifiato, Good Latin examples 
are hard to find ; indeed there is probably no verb which 
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exhibits all the stages, for the Latin verb had no form to 
denote the completed action, and expressed the perfect 
merely by reduplicating the simple base of the momentary 
action; often in later times by the suffixes -vi and -si for 
fai and esi, the perfects of FU and E8 respectively. It is 
to the nouns that we must look for traces of the second 
step, disguised of course by the Latin peculiarity of pro- 
nunciation, which changed oi into o«, and that sometimes 
into u. Thus FID produces /zitfe*, feidua (in classical Latin 
fidvs), BJidfeido (fido), foidus {foedus). We have the first 
step in deico (d%co) from DIK\ from I, which is short in 
iteTy comes eire {ire, "to go**) : and we find in inscriptions also 
forms like veivos (vlvu^s), deivos (dlvus), veicos (vicm), which 
is formed from the same root as FoIko^ ; but while the Latin 
raises the radical i one step, the Greek jumps to the second. 
The second stage is seen in moeiiera (from moinera), which 
again passed into munera: and we find in inscriptions^ 
such forms as oinos, coiravit, oitile, which appear in classical 
Latin as iinus, curavit, and utile. In none of these cases, it 
is true, can we point to the radical vowel occurring in any 
Latin word, or indeed to the first steps ei in each case. Yet 
the analogy of fides, fidus and foedus, — coupled with the 
fact that the corruption in the Latin vowels is of such 
old date, that we cannot well expect many perfect examples 
of the principle, which yet the Italians must have once 
possessed in common with the Greeks, — ^may justify us in 
regarding them as isolated instances of vowel intensification. 

There are some curious instances where ai is found as Oceurrtnce 
an increase of t, by the side of ei and oi. These, as has ^J^^^S** 
been noticed by both Leo Meyer and Schleicher, are gene-/^'"*^^** 
rally cases where the radical form had early fallen into 
disuse ; and the intensified form was therefore used without 
any sense of its relation to the original root, a root which 

^ See Corssen, Atusprache, 1. 194. 
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must have ceased to occur at an early period of the Graeco- 
Italian history, before the application of ei and oi to denote 
the first and second steps respectively had become the 
established rule. Thus we deduce an Indo-European root 
IDH, "to kindle," from the Sanskrit indh, with the same 
sense (past part iddha, that is idk + ta, in accordance with a 
euphonic law of the language). Now no word is found in 
either Greek or Latin which contains this root in its simple 
form ; but several which contain it raised a step, that is to 
cud in. Greek and aed in Latin. Such are alOto, al6o<: and 
cddr)p\ aed'e8\ aesius and aes-tas; in the last two d has 
passed into 8 before t by the ordinary. Latin rule. We 
must suppose therefore that at some very early period 
of the Graeco-Italian nationality the root idh was raised 
to aidhy from which came the above-mentioned words; 
that the simple form of the root then was lost, so en- 
tirely that no. tenses formed, from it occur under the verb 
aWG),,o{ which only the present and imperfect, that is the 
present and past of the protracted-action are found. The 
principle of the intensification is lost; the formal result 
alone remains* The increase of sound may be even older 
than the Graeco-Italian period, for we find from the same 
root (which howevar is very barren except in Greek and 
Latin) the Sanskrit noun Sdhas "fire-wood," and the O.H.G. 
eit, "fire"': in that case the root idh may have been lost 
immediately after the first separation of the Eastern and 
Western nations. 

The Latin. has some examples to shew where the original 

> Was aedes "the place of a fire," taken by the Latins alone to denote a 
house, because of the fires necessary to counteract the malaria of the plains 
of Latium? Or was it originally, as in classical times, a temple, from the 
nse of fire in sacrifice f Then it would pass to the general signification of 
"a building," and the plural "the buildings " be used for the more extensive 
family house, like 66fioi in the Greek. 
* Curtius, Gr. lit. p. 225. 
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and the intensified base are both preserved. Such are mis-er 
and maes-tus: perhaps also imitor and aem-ulus: a similar 
process of formation is claimed for Scaevus {axtucsi), laemis 
(\a409), and caecu8\ Whether aldv, aevum, are formed by 
the same method from I "to go" with suffix -van, seems to 
me doubtful. A large list of the^e examples is given by 
CJorssen in the second edition of his AussprcLche^ &c. 

Perfect examples of intensification in the u-scale are (iii) The 
more difficult to find, even in. Greek. We have from EAT6 '^^ ^' 
f}\v0op, i\€v{ff)a'Ofiai and eiKi^XovOa, where both steps occur. 
We have from 4>Tr, l^vyov and ^vyw, but the perfect is 
only 7r6^6irya ; nor does the higher form seem to occur in 
any noun. So also from XT was formed a€v<&, and irom 
XT, %6i;a>, where the v however passed into the digamma> 
which was lost in common Qreek, and ;^€a> remained. 
Similarly from ST is fc©. From PT and IINT we have 
beside p€(o and irveo), f>€Vfia and irvevfia as first steps, then 
pori (for poJrri that is pov + rj), irvo^ (Trvofrjf ttj/ov + t}) for 
second steps: similarly ^oavov from ST. The two steps 
are found without any radical form occurring in cnrev&o, 
(TTTot/Si;: it is probable however from the identity of meaning 
that the simple form is found in the Latin stnd-ium, and 
there are examples of the transition from t to tt. So also 
we find aKoKov0o<: beside K€kev0o<i, whene the simple form 
is very uncertain ^ 

In classical Latin all distinction between the two steps is 
lost, because both eu and ou passed into u. Corssen however' 
has recovered from inscriptions old proper names, such as 
Teurisci, Leucesie (apparently from LUK, whence X€v«09), 
and the Greeks transliterated Lucius into XevKto^, which how- 



^ See Schleicher, p. 91. 

* See Schleicher, note to p. 68 (from which the aboye examples are 
taken) ; and Benfey, Gr, Wurz. Lexicon^ 11. 319. 
^ Austp. I. 176. 
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ever may be only on analogy. Ou is found more frequently 
in the inscriptions, ajs Loucina, Loucania, ious (for ius, iuris), 
ioudex, &c. For duco we iind doucp, where we should rather 
have expected deu>co as the first step: perhaps ou superseded 
in this and other places an original eu^ by the assimilating 
force of the u upon the i\ In ru/us by the side of ruber, and 
nubo by pro-nUb-a, we see an increase; but which step 
cannot certainly be fixed. 
U intend- Just as in the i-scaJe we found an archaic increase to at, 
so also we find au in the w-scale, but still more rarely: an 
instance is seen in av^dva and augeo, the simplest form of 
which, U(^, is preserved in vy't-ii<; and Sanskrit ug-ra, 
"powerful" The sense "to increase" was probably the 
original one'; but while the simpler form in Greek and Latin 
was restricted to bodily growth and health, the strengthened 
form retained the wider sense, and the connection betwen 
the two was lost. Nauis^ vaxny may come from a root nu 
(Schleicher) or snu (Curtius) ; the original a however must 
have been lost in all the languages. Lastly the Latin 
Aurora was originally AiLS-oaa^ a strengthened form from 
US, *' to burn," already mentioned. 

1 Schleicher, p. 93. » Gr, EU p. 171. 
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We have now cleared the way for the discussion of the na- Phonetic 
ture and extent of phonetic vaiiation in Greek and Latin. ^ ^ ^ 
Let me repeat what I said in my first lecture, that by pho- ^"*?"7 
iietic change I mean such change of sound as was originally ticuiatUm, 
caused purely by the desire for easier articulation, and yfBiS tind Arii- 
not intended to denote any modification of idea, though the <^<*^**^' 
new forms may in some few cases have been afterwards so 
employed. Two different sets of phenomena resulted from 
this striving for ease of sound. Either a new sound was sub- 
stituted for the old more difficult sound; in which case we 
have the result of Weak Articulation: or in consequence of a 
lazy, perhaps sometimes drawling pronunciation, an entirely 
new sound became heard in connection with an old one — a 
sound to which I have already applied the expressive term 
of Prof. Curtius, "parasitic;" such cases will be considered 
separately under the head of Indistinct Articuhtian. 

Again, Weak Articulation may be viewed under four dif- WeaJt Ar- 
ferent aspects. In all the tendency is the same; but the re- ^ bei^ 
suits are different from the modifying effect of neighbouring <»«*«'«;«' 
sounds in certain cases. Sometimes there seems to be noAeocb. 
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I. SuhstUu- such cause; here we have cases of pure weakening — ^the sub- 
stitution of a weaker for a stronger sound; for no reason that 
we can see but the inability of the people to pronounce the 
old one, as in the case of the Greek spirants. Such weaken- 
ings are generally very old: the sound thus affected is found 
in a weakened form throughout the whole language, not 
merely in dialects of it. Sometimes on the other hand we find 
thoroughly capricious affections of particular sounds which 
generally remain unaffected, as for example when a in Greek 
is weakened to l — a rare change but not peculiar to any one 
dialect — or to v, which is almost confined to Aeolic. But nei- 
ther in the regular, nor yet in these last irregular " sporadic" 
changes (I adopt another term of Prof. Curtius) is there any 
visible effect produced by adjoining sounds: and this class of 
changes, the motive for which lies in the sound itself, will be 
considered first under the head of Substitution. 

7. Lots. When this substitution has gone to the utmost length 

and the sound has perished altogether; or where there has 
been no substitution, but a too difficult combination of sounds 
has been accidentally produced and one consequently has 
fallen out; or where a particular sound was either difficult, 
or disagreeable to the feeling of the language, to produce at 
the end of a word — the part which is always more exposed to 
phonetic influences than any other: under these circum- 
stances we have our second head — Loss. 

So far the tendency of the change has been all in one 
direction. We have had not only an easier sound produced 
by it, but also a weaker sound. The course of phonetic de- 
gradation has been down the list of sounds arranged in order 
of strength : and though the scale may vary in particular de- 
tails for different languages — ^for example the vowel-scale is 
not quite the same in Greek and in Latin — ^yet it remains 
constant for each language. We now come to a different 
cause of change — the influence of neighbouring sounds. 
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Here the operation of the main principle is no longer uni- 
form. It is true that the change always produces an easier 
sound : but it is a matter of indifference whether that easier 
sound is brought about by weakening a strong to correspond 
with an adjacent weak letter, as Boy-fia from Bo/e, Troccrl from 
TToS-ort, or by strengthening a weak sound for a similar reason, 
as \€/c-T09 from Xey, rerra-pe^ from rer-Fa-pe;, The change 
indeed is almost always from a stronger to a weaker letter, 
except in cases of inflection or formation, such as XiXe/c-rcu or 
X€AC-T09 : and in these it is clear that the importance of keep- 
ing the suffix uncorrupted was felt (both in Greek and Latin) 
to outweigh all other considerations; and therefore X€7to9 
did not become XeySo^, as might have been expected. But 
in all such apparent exceptions the great principle of pho- 
netic change was kept in the spirit, though not in the letter. 
These variations are, as a rule, later than those mentioned 
under the first two heads: they are often historically traceable. 
They are also not so universal; not so essential a part of the 
character of the language as a whole. Rather they are among 
the distinguishing mark« of dialects. No doubt ''euphonic 
changes," as they are called in grammars, such as Bojfia and 
Xe/cTo^, fractus and segmentum (root SEC) sore found univer- 
sally enough. But where the principle has acted to its fullest 
extent; where twe sounds liave not merely drawn nearer to 
each other, but have become identical, we commonly find its 
action limited to one or two dialects. Thus Terrape? or reV- 
<rap€9 is Attic, but TiTop€<: is Doric, and irurvpe; Aeolic: /crivi/co 
is Aeolic for xrev-ya, but is not found in any other dialect. In 
all such cases we have to do merely with a growing tendency, 
spreading indeed more and more over the whole language, but 
acting most irregularly, attacking a combination of sounds in 
one word but leaving it in another, even in the mouth of the 
same speaker; yet still acting more frequenfly in one district 
than another, and so tending to produce a "dialect" — the 
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title we give to the result of a bundle of tendencies often 
contradictory, and rarely fully developed, which is yet suffi- 
ciently distinct from other results similarly produced to re- 
quire a separate name\ 

3. Animi- Neighbouring sounds then affect each other, and thus 
^^' modify the action of our principle of phonetic change. They 

do this in two distinct ways. Fii*st, when two dissimilar 
sounds meet, and it is difficult to pronounce both clearly, 
one assimilates the other — more or less perfectly — to itself; 
and so we get our third head — Assimilation. 

4. pisnmu Secondly, when two similar sounds occur close together, 

and where a considerable effort is required to place the or- 
gans of speech twice consecutively in the same or a similar 
position, the opposite result to the last is produced; — ^which 
gives us our fourth head — Dissimilation. 

I shall consider the operation of these four tendencies on 
Greek and Latin together. I do so partly because the rela- 
tive strength and weakness of the two languages will be seen 
better in this way than if 1 treated them separately. But 
my principal reason is this; I hope in this way to make more 

* Prot Ernst Ourtius in his History of Greece (VoL i. p. 27, Eng. trans.) 
Bays that Aeolic is not a dialect like the Doric and Ionic, on the ground that 
it yaries in the different regions in which it is found, and has no universally 
prevalent type. I do not understand this distinction. Bo the Aeolic of 
Asia and the Aeolic of Boeotia differ more than the Doric of Crete and the 
Doric of Syracuse ? No doubt if we regard a dialect as the result of homo- 
geneous tendencies, we shall find many things contradictory in the Aeolic, 
which cannot be reduced to any '* fixed law of sounds." But this is true 
of every dialect. Every dialect is sometimes strong, sometimes weak, even 
in the same class of formations, in consequence of the incomplete action of 
the tendencies which produced it. If these tendencies had been fully de- 
veloped, it would have been no more a dialect, but a distinct language. In 
truth instead of restricting the Greek dialects to two, it would be wiser 
to extend their number. Doric includes at least two very marked varieties, 
Aeolic three : of these the Doric of Sparta differs not very much from the 
Aeolic of Boeotia: so that it would not be unscientific to speak of five 
distinct dialects, without taking into account the varieties of the Ionic. 
At any rate Aeolic has as good a claim to be a generic title as Doric. 
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evident the reason of the changes which I have to enume- 
rate; to throw some light on the general principles of lan- 
guage^ not merely give a list of the changes found in two. 
For these principles ai*e universal principles: they act on 
every language, not least upon our own : and they will be 
best understood by observing their action in as wide a ^eld 
as possible. I shall be obliged indeed to consider vowel- 
change and consonantal change separately, each under the 
four forms I have mentioned, because the attempt to com- 
bine them would practically create confusion. 

The following are the general results to which our inves- 
tigation will lead us with respect to Greek and Latin. We 
shall find the first tendency — that which leads to substitu- 
tion — is felt very considerably in both languages; that it 
affects the Latin vowels much more than those of the Greek ; 
the consonants about equally ; but not quite the same conso- 
nants in the two languages. The second is rarely felt in Greek 
whether among vowels or consonants, and is always more or 
less reducible to rule: whereas it is constant and highly ir- 
regular in its operation on the Latin. The third and fourth 
are utterly powerless over the strong Greek vowel-system: 
whilst they affect the Latin vowels more than those of any 
other Indo-European language: on the other hand the Greek 
consonants have suffered more from Assimilation than the 
Latin. 

As my object is to describe the different forms under Za/«^-no< 
which the simpler material of the Indo-European language pean—let- 
appeai*s in Greek and Latin, it does not enter into my plan ^ ^iand 
to give any detailed history of the new sounds or symbols ^^"* ^^' 
which those languages severally produced, except in so far 
as they were developed out of the older forms. Such deve- 
lopment was the origin of the only variation in the vowel 
system of the Greek and Latin, the presence of the sounds 
e and 0, which we shall presently see were known even before 
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the Graeco-Italian period. In historical times, as is well 
known, the Greek alphabet was enriched by the symbols rj 
and 0), or rather 17 at least was employed in a new way: 
this mechanism for the expression of a distinction of sound, 
which they of course possessed equally with the Greeks, was 
never attained to by the Italians. Of the new Greek conso- 
nants, three — f, '^, ^ — are only arbitrary and more conve- 
nient expressions for the combinations ks, ps, sp. Two more 
— f, and the spiritus asper, (if that be a real letter; I do 
not intend to enter into that fearful controversy) — ^will appear 
to have arisen from phonetic causes. Lastly, comes the 
almost obsolete Koppa: of which I shall speak together with 
^ the Latin Q in a future lecture. The Italian produced fewer 
new consonants. Three are phonetic in their origin, and will 
be described hereafter—/, h, and the old Latin z, equivalent 
to a soft 8, which is only found in very early Latin, and in the 
Oscan. The symbol x, as its position in the alphabet shews, 
must have been borrowed from the Greek at a period later 
than the time when the symbols of the whole Greek alphabet 
were introduced into Rome from Cumae, but before it was 
superseded in Greece by the symbol f , as there is no reason 
to believe that x ever denoted anything at Rome but cs. 
The history of the symbols c and q will be given hereafter. 
Lastly, the letters y and z (= £ that is dz) were borrowed 
at a late period of the republic from the Greek, as has been 
already described (see note to Lecture I.). The Greek cha- 
racters — not of course the sounds — were derived, as is well 
known, from the Phoenician : and at a later, but far distant 
pre-bistoric period, were passed on to the Romans in the 
modified form under which they occurred among the Greeks 
of South West Italy and Sicily \ 
Pronuncia- It seems almost superfluous to add that for etymological 
4^owd8 purposes it is essential to give to the Graeco-Italian vowels 

•i See MoDLmser, Unientalischm DldleKie^ Table 1. 
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the sounds which they have always had in other Indo- 
European countries than England : that a (short and long) 
should be sounded as in man and far; 6 as in men and 
ma/ne; i aa in bin and been; as in on and own; u as in put 
and hoot The Greek upsilon^ as we shall see, is an excep- 
tion to this rule. Our unfortunate English pronunciation 
of the vowels makes scientific etymology doubly difficult to 
us. It not only obscures real relationships but suggests 
false ones. 

I shall take the four heads of vowel-change in a slightly 
different order from that given above, as follows: Substitu- 
tion, Afisimilation, Dissimilation, Loss. This will be found 
most convenient for the Latin. 



I. Substitution. 
1. Splitting of the A-sotmd^ 

I shall commence with the most universal and mosti. ^sa,e, 
important change, that of Indo-European A into i(, ^, 8^' 
in Gi-aeco- Italian, and a into a, e, o. It seems needless 
to prove that this change must have been originally 
phonetic. There is no reason to believe that it was any- 
thing else. Short e and are not raised powers of any of 
the simple vowels; and a, with which they are certainly 
connected, is heavier than either of them, the order in 
respect of weight being a, 0, e; which is preserved in the 
conservative Latin. In Greek indeed, as I have mentioned 
above, the three vowels seem to be used in the A-scale, 
a being the radical; and € and o the first and second steps 
respectively; and I have suggested, what is quite possible, 
that in Greek the a may have been allowed to sink to a dull 
indistinct sound, like the Sanskrit a, and also the English in 
very many words, e.g. the final a in oftar. That is heavier 
than e is best seen by comparing the same formations in 

p.u 9 
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Sanskrit and in Greek; thus ja;ana=7^ova> where the short 
a of the Sanskrit is equivalent to e, and long a to o; simi- 
larly hh&rami^ <^pf»^ but hhara = <l>6po^. 

It was to be expected d priori that the strongest and by 
far the commonest vowel of the original speech would be 
more corrupted in use than any other. Instances of its 
variation are common enough within our own island The 
full sound of the a is more commonly retained in Scotland, 
whilst in England it has been thinned down to the e-sound, 
though spelt generally as a, and sometimes changed to o; 
in which case the Scotch frequently shews the e*sound, spelt 
as ae or ai. Thus the original na is stiU found in Scotland, 
but it is more commonly nae (e-sound) ; whilst as in England 
we have the same sound, nay, beside no. Scotch at^a is Eng- 
lish cmay. Twd is two, snaw is snow; but baiih (e-sound 
again) is both, laith is loth, gae is go. In none of these 
changes is there anything dynamic: they are purely phonetic 
variations. 
Found These instances would shew that this variation was not 

Euavpe, confined to the Oraeco-Italian. It extended over all the 
European peoples; no doubt very gradually. I have already 
said it is not found in Sanskrit, which has no S or S, and its 
6, o are equivalents of ai, au. It has therefore been inferred 
that the tendency was not felt till after the separation of 
the East from the West*. This seems at variance with 
the statement which I made in my second Lecture, that 
the North European families parted off from the Eastern, 
before the nations of Southern Europe had left them; since 
this change is certainly found in members of the Teutonic 
and Sclavonic groups. How is this difficulty to be solved ? 
Was there some connection again formed between the Ger- 
mans and the Greeks after their first parting? Nothing would 
. seem more improbable. Was this vowel-change the result 

1 By Gnriias, Gr. EU p. 86. 
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of independent phonetic action in the separated peoples? 
This again is hard to believe, when we see the simple words 
and roots which exhibit the same variation. I think we 
must conclude that the tendency to this change existed even 
before the first separation. We can well imagine that there 
may even then have been dialectical differences, distinguish* 
ing to some extent the fathers of the future nations. The 
causes producing these differences need not have acted uni- 
formly: while the ancestors of the Hindus and Greeks 
agreed in most points, the ancestors of the Greeks and the 
Germans may have agreed in one. This partial action 
would be quite in accordance with what I have said above 
about the formation of dialects within the Greek. 

The weakening from ato e clearly was the first in time. Hid&ry 0/ 
It has spread more widely than that from a to over the yy^^l^ 
Western languages, and is also more prevalent in particular 
languages. Thus (to borrow one or two examples from 
Curtius) we find that from Indo-European dakan, "ten," 
have come Greek Se/co, Latin decern, O.H.G. zehcm, Gothic 
taihv/n (modified from tihun by a phonetic law of the lan- 
guage by which { and u become ai and au before r and h), 
Sclavonic deseti: also from sad, 'Ho sit,** Greek lBo<:, Latin 
eedes^ Gothic sita, Lithuanian aedrm. It will be observed 
that the Sclavo-Lithuanian agrees with the Greek and Latin : 
in the Teutonic family while the Old High German has e 
the Gothic has i. This i is said to be weakened from e, as 
also u from 0*; but it is strange that the middle step should 
have passed away without a trace of it being left, for there 
are no ^ or 3 in Gothic. May we infer that this tendency 
was not fully developed within the Teutonic race till Goths 
were distinct from Germans, after which time each people 
earned out the change in its own way? At all events the 

1 CuriiiiB, ar. EL p. 85. 

9—2 
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use of t and u in (rothic is very pariedlel ix) that of 6 and o 
in Greek*. 

The tendency then to let a sink into e was clearly strong 
among the Western peoples before their separation. Traces 
of the change from a to o are much harder to find. Thus' 
;9ot;? and hos are the O.H.G. chuo, Slavonic govedo. But 
whilst aktan is octo in Graeco-Italian, no vowel-change is to 

be seen in the Gothic ahtau, or Lithuanian aszutni; ovis, 
" a sheep," is avis in Gothic and Lithuanian as much as in 
Sanskrit. This tendency had scarcely begun to act at the 
time of the separation of the Northern and Southern peo- 
ples: it was then checked in the North, while circumstances, 
which we cannot now certainly ascertain, favoured its deve-- 
lopment among the Graeco-Italian people. We may now 
trace the progress of both changes among that people a 
little closer. 

The change from a to e had passed widely over the lan- 
guage (as we should naturally have expected) before its 
division into Greek and Latin. It had seized on far the 
greater number of roots. AS had become E8; AD, "to 
eat," was ED; BHAR was BHER, &c. Even the suffixes 
had in numerous cases been affected by it. Thus patar had 
become pater, -tara was -tero (Seft-rcpo-, dex-tero-), -mana 
was -^lenO' as in SiSo-fievo-, vertU'm{e)no-; though in this and 
similar words, alumnus, columna, the e fell out altogether 
after passing through intermediate %, which survives in ter- 
minus hni femina. 

1 Thus in Greek we had beside radical TPA*, the stems r/)€^ and r/>o0. 
Similarly in Gothic; Indo-Eur. BANDH, »»to bind," becomes BAND, 
whence bafidi, " a band" or " bond," and bandja, " a prisoner : " the present of 
the verb is binda (analogous to rpiifHa)', and though hand, <*I bound," does not 
correspond to rerpo^ but rather to ^pa^, yeihundumj "we bound,** gives 
the required analogy— t :u::e:o. This band (singular) stands to bundtm 
(plural) as otda to td/uif. 

* Curtius, Gr. Et. p. 85. 
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Still there are many words which either had not been 
attacked before the separation, or in which the " feeling" of 
one or other of the languages (one would like to naturalise, for 
it is impossible to translate, the admirable German " Sprach- 
gefiihl") preserved the older a. Thus we see magnua still 
retaining the old vowel, while the Qreek fieya<; has yielded ; 
compare also anguis with e^^^, manere with fiepeiv : on the 
other hand, the Greek is more faithful in keeping i-Xa^yf; 
by leuis. It is interesting also to observe how the less culti- 
vated dialects of the same language clung to the older form. 
Thus we find the Doric rpcu^ by the Attic rpi<f>(o ; lapo^ by 
/£/D09» and many others. In all such cases the Attic may have 
the weaker form ; but we may well say that its weakness is 
oftentimes its strength, when we remember how it can employ 
its old and new forms to express different orders of action. 

Those roots which preserved the old a intact seem to 
have been most commonly those which contained a guttural 
This we should expect, the position of the organs being simi- 
lar in the formation of the two sounds. Thus AK, the widely 
spread root denoting " sharpness," never sank to either EK 
or OK with the short vowel : oS/ici/? and oci-or probably came 
through a. Compare the numerous derivatives oKtav, aKtoxi], 
cucpo^'y dcus, act4o, acies, &c. Similarly AG, PAG, TAG, 
retain the a in both languages as it was in the original. 
Still we find a in many cases where this explanation is not 
applicable. Thus ambho (a/i^o), ambo), arnhhi (afi<f>l, amb-), 
are examples of the retention of the original vowel in Graeco* 
Italian, while the influence of the labials m and bh has pro* 
duced uihdu (Sk.), uba (Zend), aba (Sclav.) ; ambhi has become 
* umbi in Old Saxon, umpi in O. H. G, (modern German um). -, ^, 
The transition from a to is a much less accompliished /rom a <oo 
fact. That it took place in Graeco-Italian times is shewn by gyenttefire 
the occurring in both languages in many certainly old j^^/^^**^ 
words: asofi^^avis: fioFo-^bovi-] in both of these cases !>«"«*• 
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the is already due to the following t;. Further, Xrrcosoc^i 
8o/M>9 = domtia; o^eiv is answered by odor; opwfuu by ortor. 
Still the list is not great, especially of roots : and there are 
many examples which shew how partially the tendency acted. 
Thus we have da-^e by the side of SirSo-vcu, asirnis by 6po9 
(for ife-w9), lavere by Xovevv (= Xofeiv) : whilst the Greek 
presents the original form in fioKoKo^ (Latin moUis), in 
KopSia (Latin core!-), and othera We find the Greek dialects 
wavering: thus the Aeolic'in general takes the o: as in 
the Aeolic poem which comes at the end of the Theokritean 
idylls we have ofivaaOrjv for dvafivaa-Orjvcu^ ; and in Sappho's 
first fragment dvia occurs for dvla (1. 3)*. But in the nume* 
rals we find the Doric Fi/cari corresponding to the Attic 
eiKoai : on the other hand the vowel of riaaape^ is older than 
that of the Doric rerope^. And a similar wavering in the 
Attic is shewn by forms like Xiaiva (for old Xeav^ a) Jby the 
side of XeovT' ; reKralvofuu (for retcrav-y o-fjun) by retcrov-, 
Sanskrit takshan. As a general rule, however, the Doric is 
distinguished from the Attic by the a- forms : thus we have 
arepo^, ^lapoov, &c. on good inscriptions : ya for ye is univer- 
sal both in Doric and Aeolic : we also find forms like rpaxoa 
and rpoffxo in Theokritus and Pindar ; but these last may be 
due to the over-subtlety of grammarians. Traces of the 
same change within the Latin may be seen in portio com- 
pared with pars; scobs (by scahere), and especially in 
proper names, as Valerius and Volesus, Fabius and Fovius. 
In these last it is impossible that the change should have 
been dynamic ; as may have been the case with scobs, &a 

Applica- is most commonly employed by the Greek in sufiixes. 

new voHfds. Thus the original navds becomes 1/6F09, and the old Latin 
agrees in presenting notu)s, weakened afterwards to nouua. 
So also patar-as (genitive of patar) becomes iraTcp-of: ; in 

^ Theok. xzix. 26. 

* For other exampleB see Ahrens, De Dialectu Oraecis, l 76. 
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Latin this termination has further passed into t : p(xt{e)ri8. 
In both Greek and Latin the formative suffix as (originally 
ag) for neuter nouns sank to es in the oblique cases : thus 7^1^091 
genitive y€v€{a)o^ : genus (originally genos), generis^ for genes* 
is. The suffix as is however retained without weakening in 
many neuter nouns, as tiipasi while in neuter adjec* 
tives it is weakened to ev in the nominative, as aa^k* The 
participial suffix ont (originally ant) has suffered the same 
weakening in Latin but not in Greek ; compare Sk. hharanr^ 
tarn with Gk. <f>€povraf Lat. ferentem. One relic of the 
Graeco-Italian form is to be seen in euntentf weakened from 
eontem. It will be observed that here the Greek has retained 
the a in the case-suffix ; and the rule holds generally that 
where a final nasal has been lost, a is kept aild not weak- 
ened to : thus we find Se/ca from dakan (decern), hrra {sqh 
terrC)y ISbei^a from ardik'^am{i)^ the Sanskrit adiksham; com- 
pare Latin dicebam. In the vocative, Greek and Latin agree 
in weakening the Graeco-Italian termination to e, the 
most convenient of all vowels to end a word. Passing to 
roots we shall find that o appears but sparingly in Greek ; 
OA and OP have been mentioned above: the two lan- 
guages agree as to the vowel in Latin VOL (uolo, uoU, 
weakened to 6 in ueUe, Sec., Greek BOA in fioK-yo-fuu, Aeolic 
fi6XKofjuu\ Attic ISovXofuu : and occurs very frequently in 
Latin roots, though mostly in connection with a t;, as uom-o 
(F€/A-€-a)), %UXH> (Gr. FEII), uol-no ( FeX), &c., or other labial 
sound, as mor-ior, dorriro, &c., from which it may be inferred 
that the Graeco-Italian vowel was commonly e, which in 
Latin was assimilated to the form 0, 

Something has been already said of the great gain which Stpecial 
the Greeks derived from this splitting of the o-sound : many ol!^iain. 
examples are given in Curtius' Essay, already referred to".€^|^ 

^ Theok. xznn. 16. 

> Comp. PhiL and CloB, Scholarship, p. 88 et seqq. 
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yfQ have sei^n how they used the three Vowels to distinguish 
the three stages of actioo, expressed by r/vo^, rpe^, rpo^ : 
also to distinguish different cases which all originally had 
tut one vowel a> as iril^^ iroSe^, 7roSo9*. The Latin here, as 
generally, gave up all its gain, in weakening all alike to e, 
though it then distinguished the .genitive singular by further 
weakening to pedis. But perhaps it is in conjugation that 
we see best the strength and precision which the Greek has 
gained by the original weakening. It has been enabled 
thereby to employ the different vowels, for the root, the 
sufi^ and the internal modification of the root. Thus, how 
much more varied in sound, how much more expressive of 
keen perception of logical distinction, is yiyova than the 
Sanskrit jajdna. Here the a is left in both languages to 
form the suffix'; but in Qreek the radical vowel ia changed 
tp o instead of being merely raised from short to long a:, 
whilst the reduplicated syllable retains the original 6. 

Compare too the first person plural yeywafuv with the 
Sanskrit jajnima. Here the use of the vowels c and o in 
the first syllables enables the Qreek without sacrifice of 
euphony to keep the strong original a for the connecting 
vowel between the root and termination. The Sanskrit on 
the contrary allowed the a to sink into i : and the result was 
that the link was too weak to maintain the balance of the 
word, and it became corrupted, as jajanima to jajnima, or 
toAanima to t6nima. Again, it is by this alternation of the 
a with the dull o that the Greeks are able to distinguish 
one tense from another, as iKrelvafiev (aor.) from eKrelvofiep 
(imp.) ; expfjuev (pres.) from ix^fiev, the halfway form between 
iykfieifcu and i^ew. Lastly, the Greek is a great gainer by 

1 See page 5. 

s The original suffix of course was lu ; a was only the conneoting Towel 
which facilitated the prononoiation of the two oonsonants. But, as we know, 
fu was lost: and thus from the grammatical point of view, a most be 
regarded as the existing suffix of the 1st person singular. 
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the three verbal forms in nuoy -€6d, and -06>, as compared 
with the single -aydmi of the Sanskrit. No doubt in prac- 
tice this distinction of forms was not so well used as it might 
have been, by being rigidly applied to express distinct ideas. 
Still on the whole the Greek verbs in -oo) have an active 
sense, and verbs in -ero are neuter (contrast 'jroKefioca and tto* 
Xefi€(o), .whilst those in -cuo, being closely connected with 
nouns in v, suggest at once their meaning from their deri- 
vation \ In Latin the vowel-system became rigid at too 
early a period to allow of the developments we see in Greek: 
consequently we find in it forms which have lost their dis- 
tinctive meaning : thus -(0)0 of the first and eo of the second 
conjugation are generally used merely as conjugational forms 
with no distinct trace of their old signification. 

There is one point which may be mentioned here, when 
we are estimating the gains of the Greek language. In 
yeyova the e of the reduplicated syllable properly represents, 
the vowel of the root. But at the earliest period at which 
the language is known to us, the vowel had come into uni- 
versal use in this particular tense, to the exclusion of the 
radical vowel : we find for instance Teru^a not rvrvifM as we 
ought, and as we find in Sanskrit htrtdp-a. And in the same 
way I has come into universal use for strengthening the present 
stem by reduplication, in the somewhat rare instances where 
that method is employed ; Bl&ofu stands in contrast to San- 
skrit daddmi\ In such cases Greek is less interesting than 
Sanskrit as a living organism ; it is more beautiful as an 
almost perfect machine. 

Side by side with the extension of H to (i, i, if, stands that Tneei of 
of a to a, 6, 5. Curtius goes so far as to say that for every ^^^ofd. 

1 Comp, Phil, and Cla$$. Sehol. p. 46. 

* What IB stated here of Greek, is tme of Latin also to a considerable 
extent. Latin here occupies a sort of midway position between Sanskrit 
and Greek. Its system of reduplication will require fuller discussion after- 
wards. 
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Qreek a, 17, co we may expect an original a\ However this 
may be, and it seems somewhat difficult to prove, at least 
some examples may be eiven to shew that the idea of this 
variation was print to the consciousness of the Graeco- 
Italian language as something possible, on the analogy of the 
division of short a, but much less strongly felt, inasmuch as 
the cases in which it could occur were much fewer. Thus 
wKv and od-us stand together over against Sanskrit dgu from 
AK : and ONO, despite the reappearance of a in gnartLS, is 
certainly a Graeco-Italian form of the original QNA : donum 
with &o(r»)9 may be another example. The entire vowel- 
range is found in the declension of the suffix -tar, as San- 
skrit datdram, Bonrfipa and daiorem; within the Greek -n/p 
and -rmp are used with apparent indifference; fipayynjro' 
is in Latin hrevitati'. A well-known instance of the change in 
Greek is the weakening of a as a nominal suffix to 17 in Ionic, 
and to a less extent in Attic. The real nature of this change 
is quite lost in most grammars, which give a as a Doric broad- 
ening of 17. 

1 Gr, Et, p. 384. 



LECTURE VII. 



VOWEL^CHANGE (canUnued). 



2. Oreek Diphthongs* 

The substitution of a> e, o for original a led of course to i. Al^at, 
a corresponding increase in the number of diphthongs^ in au^^w, 
Latin ori^nally as well as in Greek : but the Latin had suf- '^* ^^* 
fered almost the whole of them to fall into disuse before the 
classical period of its literature. 

In Greece the number of the symbols for th^ diphthongs 
was still further increased in classical times by the introduc- 
tion of ff and on to denote the long vowel sounds, which 
had existed previously with no more mark of distinction 
than is found between a and a, I and i, v and i;. Thus the 
language possessed in the room of the original a%, au, di, dU 
no less than twelve symbols, cu, €i, oi, av, ev, ov, ai, tft, coi, av, 
ijv, oov: besides the rather rare vi. The diphthong iu is 
only found in the Teutonic family. 

There seems no reason to doubt that these were all at Di^AObn^ 
first what their name implies, double sounds ; in which the n5/y"^' 
transition from the first to the second sound waa distinctly *'^^l^t 
audibla It is probable from the nature of the case that 
two sounds should be sounded as two, and probable also 
from their origin. When it was not a dynamic modification 
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of a simple vowel intensifying the idea which that vowel con- 
veyed, a diphthong arose either from the coalition of two dis- 
tinct vowels by the loss of an intermediate consonant, e. g. 
\iy€(/i)€P : or secondly, from a spirant being resolved into a 
vowel in accordance with laws of consonantal substitution to 
be mentioned in their place, e.g. cu/Speux; from avipe-yo-^, 
Xiyoio from Xoyo-^o (where the a- has left no trace of 
itself) : or thirdly, from the prolongation of the original 
vowel-sound to compensate for the loss of a following con- 
sonant ; thus when p was lost in fiovaa the first form must 
have been pjooaa, as is shewn by the Doric fimaay while the 
new vowel was weakened to v in Attic /^t)o-a> to ^ in Aeolic 
fiolaa ; indeed these new diphthongs often remained double 
sounds in Aeolic later than any other form of Greek speech ^ 
.^ But in whatever way these vowels were brought together, it 
is clear that they would not at once coalesce into one sound ; 
Xeyefiev, for example, would for some time assert its right to 
an unimpaired number of syllables : but the crasis would 
begin in the case of identical vowels meeting : similar vowels 
would then be modified, and lastly by analogy even dissimilar 
ones. "Similar vowels'* are a, e, o, as sprung from the 
same origin, and so passing more easily into each other; 
each of them is " dissimilar" to % and u, 
HiMovy It is difficult, perhaps impossible, to trace the history of 

%anye of ^^^ Greek diphthongs, and fix the time when they ceased to 
dtsi^mitar jjg double soimds — each sound presumably the same as 
in Greek, when it occurred separately ; neither can we do more than 
guess with more or less of probability at the new single 
sound of each. There can be little doubt that the corruption 
of the diphthong must have been little later in time than 
the causes which produced it. Two vowels following imme- 
diately upon each other are commonly troublesome to pro- 

^ Thus we have l;6£oi in Theokritas (iziz. 5) and 'AxtXXciof (id, 84), and 
many other fonns for which see Ahrens, De GrctecU Dialectis (i. 105). 
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Dounce : the most simple (and probably the oldest) combina* 
tions of language shew us vowel and consonant occurring alter- 
nately': consequently there must have been a tendency from 
ihe very first either to drop one of the two vowels which met 
together, or to let them coalesce into some third sound. The 
same word is found with different sounds as far back as the 
days of the Iliad and Odyssey. Thus Leo Meyer* quotes 
KWfopcuarSp {Od. XVII. 300), but dvfiopdurrwp {11. XVL 591) : 
and there is plenty of variety in the case-terminations, 
like Tcix'^l, reija^h &c. Of course we cannot say for certain 
what the sound of at or ei was, when each formed a single 
syllable : but it must have been one single sound, or very 
nearly so. If we pass from the earliest to the latest clas- 
sical literature of Greece, we shall find in the Aeolic idylls 
of Theokritus' proof that at least in some words in certain 
parts of Greece the double sound could be retained even 
to the Alexandrian period. Still we may probably safely 
say that at that time the single sound was almost univer- 
sal Our best evidence for the character and progress of 
the weakening is to be found in the change of the spelling 
in differei^t dialects. Here the tendency is too mai'ked to Tendency 
be doubtful : the second vowel of dissimilar diphthongs is i2e»!*rfwip. 
commonly dropped in writing — ^in Doric, as ;^aXic609, €vp€a\ ^,^fi^ 
&c. — ^and still more in Aeolic, especially in the Boeotian Hmetmodi- 
variety of the dialect, accompanied often by a weakening*^' 
of the first vowel also : thus Ahrens quotes the forms ap- 
j(f}o^ (for dfy)(aio^), 'A^fiyo?, tmrw for hnroi^, avrv for avr^ ; 

^ See Leo Meyer, Vergl, Gram. i. 286, where nomerons examples of Greek 
and Latin diphthongs are given, from which I have honrowed laigely in this 
leotnre. 

• Id. p. 298. 

' See examples in note on last page. 

« Theok. II. 80, tii. 78. I am aware of oonrse that Theokritus does not 
even in the strictly booolip poems always use pnre Doric forms ; but J qnote 
from >^i"^ only when the principle in question could be proved from other 
less accessible anthorities, such as the fragments of Epichannns and Sophron. 
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even sometimes where the diphthong is dynamic, as ^vkm 
for oUla\ The Attic on the contrary keeps the full symbol : 
though in all likelihood it, like the rest of Greece^ was 
losing the fiill sound, perhaps more slowly. Curtius sug- 
gests' that €i and o» must have been double sounds in 
B.C. 403, the year of the introduction of the symbols rf and 
a> : otherwise what would have been gained by the distinc- 
tion between ei and rfi., oi and aail But surely at least 
a change of pronunciation from the old to the new school is 
shewn by the often quoted lines of Aristophanes {Clouds^ 

849) : 

iZoVy Kpefxtu, (09 rjkldiov i<f>0€y^aTO 
teal rolai yeCKeaw Bieppw^KSaiv. 

Prof. Curtius may be right in saying* that the second 
line gives no clear indication of the pronunciation of the at, 
by the still old-fashioned Pheidippides: yet at least it shews 

Oreek cu. that the new sound was thinner, perhaps like the English a 
or German ae: which would correspond to the rj in the 
Boeotian apyfrjo*;, and also to the ae by which ai was trans- 
literated in Latin; for ae had the g-sound (English a) in 
the days of Lucretius*, and probably much earlier. It may 
then, I think, be considered at least probable that in at 
the stronger a was by degrees overcoming the i — not without 
being itself modified by the contact — and had nearly done 
so in the Alexandrian period. This is commonly proved by 
the rhyme of l;^a to val'xi in Callimachus' well-known epi- 
gram'. In reading the Greek of Sophocles and Plato we 
should probably do well to give both sounds as far as pos- 

Greeku. sible. The diphthong ei seems to have wavered in sound 
between e and i, neither sound being strong enough to 

1 Gr. Dial. 1. 187. 

* ErlaiUerungen zu meiner Schulgrammatik, p. 19. 

' Studien zur Oriech, und LaU Grammatik. Vol. i. Part 2, p. 276. 

* Gorss. Auaspr, z. 186. 

s zxvni. 6. (ed. Meineko). 
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absorb or exclude the other. This is shewn best by Latin 
transliteration. No doubt this test is not so sure in the 
case of the diphthongs as of the other sounds, because the 
Latins lost their diphthongs at so early a period: but the 
variation of spelling in Latin, where we have sometimes e 
and sometimes i may be fairly taken to prove at least the 
various pronunciation in Greek: e.g. gynaeceum and platea^ 
but Iphigenia. Probably therefore the sound was some- 
times that of our "grey/* where the. first vowel is predomi- 
nant but the second still audible — sometimes like '' either " 
(old pronunciation): the varying sound of this word, and 
varying spelling ee, ei and ie in English' shew the flexi- 
bility of the combination. The sound of ov is probably (?}-mI; m. 
given pretty correctly by our English "boy:** it then 
passed into a modified i^sound — ^the Upsilon in fact — as 
we have seen in the Aeolic, e.g. tv9 for T0Z9; and at a 
much later period to {, which sound it has in modem 
Greek^ Those diphthongs which ended with u probably Omk av. 
passed into monophthongs much more rapidly than the 
others: the heavier t^-sound could not be kept distinct like 
the lighter i. Thus av must have soon become the German 
au and our ou; it is nearly impossible to keep the two 
vowels distinct: and ou we know had the sound of Indo- Qretkw. 
European n, which had been weakened in Upsilon, as I shall 
shew in the next lecture. Perhaps the Athenians retained 
something of the o-sound longer than the rest of the Greeks 

^ The histoiy of these ohanges is elaborately traced by A. J. Ellis in his 
Early English Pr<mu7ieiation; see especially pp. 92 and 104. 

* CmiiaB, ErlaiU. p. 23. I may say in passing that modem Greek can 
be no goide to the pronnnoiation of the ancient tongae. If anything is 
certain, it is that the sounds of the old Greek cannot have remained nn- 
affeoted by bo many centuries. We might as well expect to see the temples 
and houses of Athens unimpaired by time, as to hear the exact accents of 
Pericles or Sophocles from the lips of a modem Greek. No doubt particular 
sounds may have been exceptionally preserved; but as a rule incessant 
change is the inevitable lot of every language. 
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for we find oi fiev expci Ta<f>o fUpo^ in the inscription of the 
Athenians who fell at Potidaea^ B.c. 432*. It is not likely 
that this To^o is the Doric form of the genitive: rather this 
epeUing shews simply that o was stiU predominant in the 

Oreek ev. compound. The last diphthong ev is most difficult of all. 
No help can be got from the Latin, which had lost both 
eu and ou at a very early date. But the Greeks wrote 
Lucius as AevKio^ perhaps on the analogy of XevKon;, Pro- 
bably the effect of the clear e would tend to turn the sound 
into di, as it is in Qerman; but this is really a diphthong. 

No doubt the second vowel of all these six diphthongs, 
where it preceded another vowel, passed into its correspond- 
ing semi-vowel y or w — from which indeed it had often 
originally sprung. On no other hypothesis can we conceive 
the possibility of sounding combinations like cuUi or eSot. 

J>iphthang» The six diphthongs formed with a, ri and a> need not 

with finl 

vQwei Umg. detain US long. That at, 9;^, oit soon became monophthongs, 
is evident from the nature of the sounds, for it is impossible 
to give the i more than the slightest effect after the long 
preceding vowel, and from the fact that the 1, was so early 
* subscript,' the symbol, though not the sound, being retained 
doubtless to avoid confusion between cases and persons 
. which would otherwise have been identical. The other 
three at;, 9;t;, tov can scarcely have differed in sound from 
av, ev and otr, and were as a matter of fact soon disused 
even by their inventors, though retained by grammarians 
for the sake of symmetry. 

d^tliL "^ *^® diphthongs which we have described so far, arose 

from the union of dissimilar vowels. What took place when 
similar vowels — a, e, — ^met? Sometimes they became a 
diphthong, neither symbol being changed, but the two sounds 
tending more and more to coalesce into one (as in the cases 
above-mentioned), e.g. ^609, &c. But this was comparatively 

^ See ThieiBohy Gfr. Gram. pp. 40 and 77 (Engl. Trans.). 
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rare. As a rule the combination of sound was effected by 
the ordinary laws of phonetic change. The effort to produce 
two different vowels one after the other was too great, and 
therefore the difference was done away. The stronger vowel 
either sank into the weaker (Substitution) or assimilated it 
to itself (Assimilation). The two identical vowels remained 
for some time side by side : then they either coalesced into 
one long vowel, or by a further process of substitution, prin- 
cipally found in the Attic, the second vowel was again 
weakened, and so a new, and this time dissimilar, diphthong 
was produced. These changes are quite familiar to you all; 
they occur in every noun and verb you inflect. But since 
grammars do not generally give any principle for these 
variations, and merely call them "dialectical," I think it 
worth while to exhibit them in a connected form, in order 
that you may clearly see the causes to which they are due. 
I borrow the examples partly from Ahrens' useful work on 
the dialects, but principally from Leo Meyer's Vergleiohende 
GrammatikK 

The six possible combinations of similar diphthongs are 
a + e, a + Oj e + a, e + o, o + a, o + e. Those in which a is 
the final vowel rarely occur except in inflections. Now in 
all these cases we see in the different dialects sometimes 
substitution, sometimes assimilation, sometimes bpth. In 
order to treat them all together I shall be obliged therefore 
to bring in here my account of Greek vowel-assimilation, 
which I do with the less reluctance because it is only found 
in these combinations, and, as I have before said, is a very 
unimportant agent of phonetic change in Qreek. The middle 
step is given as often as it occurs. 

1. a + e^a + a^sd: as airiaea'Oai = (uridaaOiu* =» alTia<T0ai. 
€ + € = 97 : as hUcte » ivUri. 

This last weakened form is Doric (Theok. yi. 45; cf. ipfq^ 

1 I. 8S6-804. s IZ. X. 120. 

P. L. 10 
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VII. 50, &c.). In the first change the stronger a has assimi- 
lated to itself the weaker e ; in the second the 6 has been 
substituted for the original cu The same processes will be 
seen in all the other combinations. As in the first case, in 
Doric a+f) = aA- d= a, as arjhcLv = aSoJi/ (Mosch. III. 9). 

2. a + o = a + a = a: as So? (Attic ©w?) = av (Dor. AeoL), 

eira^aaro = errata, 

= + 0^(0: as opamv = ophwv^ = opAv^ 

Kepcto^ = Kepay;, 

s=o + v = ou: as KpopiSa(<Ty)o =}^povi&ov (At.). 
Similarly by analogy, 

as yodovaa = yooaxra* = yo^aa, 

yeXaovaa = yeXocoaa^ = yekcHaa^ 

(but yeXaaa is also Doric, where the a has assi- 
milated the ov). 
From these two combinations it will be seen that breadth 
of sound is by no means necessarily the characteristic of the 
Doric as opposed to the Attic. In the second, indeed, the 
Doric and Aeolic a assimilate the o, and thus we see^ for 
example, the broad KpovlSa and av, instead of the Attic 
KpoviSov and c^p (from cuov) : but in the first combination 
it is the Doric which substitutes e for a, and so gets the 
thinner sound ipUrj instead of Attic ipixa. No doubt as 
a general rule Doric retained broad sounds, which were 
refined in the Attic so as to substitute elegance for strength; 
but this rule has many exceptions, which confirm the state- 
ment I have already made, that dialects are the result of 
imperfectly developed tendencies. 

3. € + a = a4-a = o, esp. after a vowel : vyiia = iyia, 

= € + € = 1; : relyea = reij^iy, 

e-axovara = fjKovaa, 
' Theok. IV, 28. • V. i. 360. » li. xxii. 36S. * Theok. i, 96. 
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This combination is rare. In Latin^ as Leo Meyer 
obfierves*, it remains unaltered, as in aurea, doceam, &c. 

4. €4-o = o + o = G>: as €*oif>\ov = fO(f>Xov, 

ffxXia) = <l>i\oi, 
= o + v = ov: as ^CKeofiev = <f>i\oufi€Py 

yiveo^ = yipov^, 
= 6 + If = cv : avreop =• dvT€vp\ 

cp609 =opei/9. 

The last change — to €v — is confined to the old Ionic of 
Homer, the Aeolic and the Doric. In the second — as in 
the third of (2), and again in the second of (6) — we see 
that when o + o come together the second sound sinks to v, 
especially in the Attic Greek. The second vowel has assi- 
milated the first to itself, and then, unable to maintain 
itself beside its self-created rival, it passes into the weaker v. 
The third modification, on the contrary, shews an immediate 
weakening of the second vowel, with no change of the first 
It is especially frequent in pronouns, as <r€i5, fiev, &c.' Of 
course it must not be inferred that the other change to ov 
was unknown in other dialects than the Attic : the e-sound 
was commonly too weak to maintain itself distinctly. 

6. o-i-a^a + a^^d: as dir7u>a = aTrkd, 
= + 0=0)'. as oTara = dra, 

6. + 6 = + 0=0): as xnrvoep = inrp&p\ 
=s o + t; ~ ou : as Xoerpop = Xovrpop* 

The change of o + e to o) belongs to the severer Doric ; 
the second is the regular weakening, and is found even in 
Doric as well as o>. 

When the same vowel occurs twice, the natural result is 
clearly that the two should coalesce in one long single sound: 
as is the case in xipara, tcepaa, xipd ; ryipeae, yipee, yepi] ; 

1 Verg. Gram, p. 294. > IL xii. 160. 

> e.g. Theok. ui. 86 (Doric), zxix. 16 (Aeolic). * Ar. Lyt, 143. 

10-2 
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£uS6o9, alZw;. But just as when similar diphthongs had 
become identical by assimilation, the second vowel was weak- 
ened, especially in the Attic^ so is it also here. Thus the 
combination e + € becomes in Doric and Aeolic 17, and o-Vo 
becomes a> : "Keyeljijev is \eyr}v, X'mro{8y)o is SWo) in both — ^at 
least in the severer form of the Doric, spoken in Laconia^ 
Crete, Cyrene, and Magna-Graecia. But in Attic the case 
is different. In Attica the two vowels must in each case 
have been sounded as a diphthong, long enough to allow 
the second vowel to become weakened, to t and v respec- 
tively: Xeyeti', tintov. So also when the second vowel- 
sound is the mere prolongation of the first caused by the 
loss of a dental, or the dental-spirant 8. Thus ei is the 
result in Attic (sometimes in the other dialects) of e + a, 
e. g. elfil for ec-fii (Aeol. efifii, severe Doric i^fil, softer 
Doric elfii^) : of € + 1', e. g. eh for €1/9 (Severe Doric ^9) : of 
€ + VT> as rv^Oek : of € + i/d, as ireUro/uu for irevB^aofuu* 
Again, o-^- B = ov, as irov^ : o + vr = ov in SoiJv. These are 
Doric as well as Attic ; the softer Doric however sometimes 
allows the second sound to drop altogether : as iplaBev for 
iplah€fA€Vf not ipicBTjvi afiiriKo^ for a/iTreXoi/s* ; and many 
others. In all these the sense of the original length of 
the last syllable was kept up by not letting the accent be 
thrown back. The Aeolic sometimes employs a pecu- 
liar change of its own by which the second o passes 
into » instead of v, as o + i^ = o£ in (f)op€oun, &c.* On the 
same analogy the Aeolic alone has weakened the second 
vowel in a + a> as ToKai^ for TaKav<^, ^>aal for <f)avTl : perhaps 
this analogy may even account for the odd form Bpola-Kto^ 
equivalent to Doric Opda-tco), Attic 6vri(TKto\ and AurioSoff, "he 
that goes the lucky road," as the name Hesiod was explained 
to mean. Our general result seems to be that in these cases 

^ AbrenSt n. 818. * Theok. iy. 8, t. 109. 

' Theok. xzYuz. 11. * Bee Ahrens, i. 96. 
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the Doric almost always lets the vowels coalesce : the Attic 
nearly always weakens, sometimes too the Aeolic, thus pro- 
ducing real diphthongs, to be governed by the same laws which 
regulate those which originally sprang from dissimilar sounds. 
I thus conclude this very imperfect sketch of the history 
of the Greek diphthongs, a subject which (perhaps because the 
facts are considered to be already known) is not fully dealt 
with in any philological work with which I am acquainted. 

3. Latin IHpkthangs. 

These, as I have already said, were once as numerous as 3; Al^cd^ 
those of the old Greeks. But at a very early age they dwin- AU=au^ 
died into simple sounds. Their history has been fully traced ^' ^"* 
by Corssen : the account here given will be little more than 
an epitome of his results. I will take the six diphthongs, at, 
ei, oi, au, eu, ou in order. 

It would appear from inscriptions^ that at was sometimes (i) Latin 
retained, sometimes written as ae, from the third centuiy 
KC. to the latest times: but it was doubtless in every case 
pronounced as ae, whilst the older method of spelling was of 
use to distinguish the genitive singular* of the first declension, 
for example, from the nominative plural, which was written 
with ae. This rule however was probably never univer- 
sal : we find tabelai datai (nom. pi.) in the Epistola de Bac- 
chanalibys^ B.c. 186, &c. Perhaps the old at may have been 
retained longer in the root-part of the word than in suffixes 
or prepositions : thus we find aides and aidilis in the well- 
know epitaph on L. Scipio, son of Barbatus, whilst on the 
Columna Rostrata of Duilius* we find prae-sens and praeda 

^ Au8$pr. 1. 182. 

* The old termination of this case Beems to have been iiy<u; whence aU, 
Then if the s were retained, the a absorbed the t, as iafamili&s. Corssen 
however gives examples of deSj all being female proper names (i. 184). See 
Schleicher, Comp, p. 558. 

' Mommsen, Corpus Imeriptionumt Vol. i. No. 196. * lb. No. 195. 
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(Le. praerhid-a — the same base as pre'he{n)d-o). In the letter 
however of the consuls forbidding the Bacchic rites (quoted 
above), we have aedes, and aiquom. Clearly no fixed rule for 
the spelling can be given. Corssen however observes that in 
legal notices from the time of Gracchus to Caesar ne is found 
universally instead of ai : after which time ai began to re- 
appear : one result, we may suppose, of that restoration of 
archaic forms of which we have a specimen in Clandiusv' 
attempt to remodel the alphabet*. That the pronunciation 
of the diphthong was not unlike the German a, and our a, is 
shewn by the fact that it began by degrees to be written 
as e. It was so pronounced by countrymen' in the time of 

* 

Lucilius, as we find from Varro, Z. Z. 7. 96, who quotes the 
forms Cecilius and pretor : while educated men preserved 
something of the double sound. In inscriptions after the 
Christian era e appears with increasing frequency : and an 
inscription dating 24*2 A.D.', which presents the three words, 
AimiliuSy Sabinae and Furie, would seem to shew that at 
that time the three forms could have the one simple sound 
of the Latin e. 

The same authority points out that ai was also weak- 
ened to 1 This takes place especially in case-endings, as uiis 
from uia-ts, &c. ; also in prae when in composition, as priua- 
tus, pri-muSy pri-die, priuignus (for prai-ui-gentis) , &c.; and 
generally in compound words, as occido from caedo, iniquos 
from aequoSf inquiro from quaero. The middle form is some- 
times retained, e.g. exaestumo (Plant. Merc. 566), pertaesus 
regularly, 
pi) Lah'n In like manner the diphthong ei would seem to have lost 
its double sound at the earliest times of which we have any 
knowledge. When it occurs in root- syllables, as in deiu-o-s, 
leib-er, deic-o, ei-rey Sec, all of which are found as common 
forms in the oldest inscriptions; it arises from vowel-intensi- 

* Tac. Ann, xi. 13. ' Corssen, ib. p. 186. ' Id. p. 188. 
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iicatioD, and must be presumed to have been, when thus 
consciously employed, a true diphthong. But from the very 
earliest date we find in inscriptions a simple % instead of ei. 
Thus in the epitaph \ quoted above, of L. Scipio, the "unus 
bonorum optumus," we find filioSy not feilios : in the Ep. de 
Bacclianalibus (also referred to before) we find scriptum 
(though screiptus occurs in many later inscriptions') by the 
side of deicerent and inceideretis: primos on the Col. Ros- 
trata', though preimos (from praimos) is much commoner*. 
On the other hand we know from Varro and Quintilian that 
as earl^ as the lifetime of the former the country people 
used e where we find i in classical Latin. Thus they said 
tiella and speca^ not uilla and spica : leber instead of liber\ 
There is every reason to suppose that this pronunciation is 
still older : leber would not be taken from liber, the form of 
spelling then becoming commonest, but from leiber: and 
if this e be as old as the i we find in inscriptions — for which 
supposition further reason will appear below — then undoubt- 
edly at the time of the First Punic war, ei can have been 
no longer a diphthong, but' (as Corssen supposes) a middle- 
sound, between e and i, that sound of which Quintilian 
(speaking of his own time) says, " neque e plane neque i 
auditur'." 

How old this wavering between e and i is in Latin may 
be seen from the inscriptions in places where there is no 
vowel-intensification, no ei to be taken as a common origin, 
in the verb- and case-endings. Thus for example in the 
epitaph of Scipio alone we find fuet and dedet by the side 
of cepit : Juit and cepit occur in the epitaph of his father 
Barbatns : cepet and others on the Columna Hostrata. 
Besides these, but only in later inscriptions, so far as I 

^ MommBen, Inter, 82. ' See Corssen, i. *209. 

3 Mommsen, Jn$cr, 196. * Corssen, ibuL 

6 Quint. I, 4. 17. « 76. i. 4. 8. 
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am awai*e, we find forms in d, as gesistei in the epitaph^ 
of Scipio the Mamen Dialis^ and venieit in the lex Tho^ia^ 
Now this ei cannot denote anything but an ambiguous 
sound between e and i— the fonner the common sound in 
the mouths of common men — the latter becoming fixed 
by literary use: and the fact of this symbol being thus 
employed at a comparatively eai'ly period seems to me 
to shew that it must some time before have lost the double 
sound which it originally possessed, at least when it arose 
from vowel-intensification. The wavering between e and t 
is exactly analogous to the Greek variation, which we have 
seen above'. 

It is noticeable that ei is found as a middle step between 
at and i, e.g. in the dat plur. of the A-declension, irhcoleis 
for incoloris; tdbiUeis in the lex agraria of Thorius men- 
tioned above. It occurs also much more commonly as a 
weakening from oi: thus ploirume is found in the epitaph 
of K Scipio — a weakened form of the jnom, plur. ploirumo-is, 
still further weakened in the classical plurim(e)i. The final 8 
of the nom. plur. is found in eeis {Ep. de Bdcch) i.e. eo-is — 
in classical Latin iix and how easily this ei passed into e is 
seen in the quee (= qu% nom. plur.) of the same inscription — 
which also contains eiis as a dat. plur.: and the Columna 
Bostrata has castreis for castro-is. Analogous to the plural 
qv^eis and qiies are the singular qtm, quei on the tomb of 
Barbatus^y classical qui: I do not know that qtie occurs : but 

I Mommsen, No. 88. ' lb. No. 200. See Ooresen, i. 212. 

' EI is sometimes fomid in Plautine MSS. and is then retained by 
Bitschl, e.g. Merc, 409, vets (for vis from volo); curabeis (id. 626); abei 
{icL 748). These manuscripts however have suffered too much from copyists 
to be accepted of their own weight as trustworthy evidence of archaic forms ; 
they may however confirm the sorer indications given by inscriptions. (See 
Oorssen, z. 207.) 

« Mommsen, 80. It is wrongly written qui by Donaldson in the Varro- 
fUanus (p. 261) : where however a vexy useful collection of inscriptions and 
Other records is given. 
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fGr h(hirc we have the dassical hie and the common hec^ both 
found on the tomb of L. Scipio. Ritschl retains in Plautus 
the locative forms herei {Mil. Ohr, 59) and die septimei 
{Pers. 260) : but die crastini (after the MSS.) in Most. 881. 

It seems probable then that ei was a middle sound be* 
tween e and t: that in the oldest times of which we have any 
record it inclined rather towards e, and continued to do so 
always in the mouths of the common people : from whom it 
passed into the Romance dialects : whereas the literary dia- 
lect substituted i for it. 

The history of the diphthong oi in Latin is at first the (iii) I^i* 
same as that of at. It early passed into oe, being pronounced 
so probably as early as the First Punic war, at which date we 
find Poenicas on the Columna Bostrata\ But the old spell- 
ing was retained generally. We have no other in the old 
epitaphs, e.g. that of L Scipio, which begins — Hone cnno' 
ploirume, &a Oe occurs regularly first in the lex Thoria 
(B.C. Ill), e.g. foedere against /oiciera^' of the Ep. de Bacch,, 
and it is regularly used in the laws given by Cicero, De Legi- 
his, thus oenus, ploera, coercUar, &c. (The case-endings also 
early suffered the same change, as evidenced by the well- 
known pilumnoe paplae (nom. plur.) of the Salian hymn). 
But a further alteration of this diphthong had begun as 
early as the lex Thoria, in which we find unus, procurarey &c. ; 
pluree and curator in the De Legibue. Shortly after the 
beginning of the first century B.C. this wavering ceased 
and u appears as the regular representative of the diph- 
thong. Corssen' gives the process thus — 0% oe, 0, ii, u : the 

^ The aathority of this inBoription is donbtfol. It seems clear that it 
was not engraved as it now stands tiU the time of the empire; and it is 
questionable whether it was then faithfully copied from some older column 
(as Quintilian seems to have thought) or whether (as Mommsen thinks on 
internal grounds) it was the work of a ** grammaticus aetatis Claudianae." 
See the Corpus JmcripiUmuMf p. 40. 

« I. 201. 
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stage u he thinks proved by the transliteration of some 
Greek words into oe, as Hoelaa: u = Greek v : the full u was 
established, he believes, in the Augustan age. But probably a 
simpler passage was commonly effected thus — oi, m, u^. > 
01 is also weakened to I and e from very old times in 
case-endings, e.g. Barhati (gen. sing.) and ploirume (nom. 
plur.) on the epitaph of L. Scipio. In both these cases a 
middle step ei is probable (see p. 152). The same change 
mS^y have taken place in radical syllables, e.g. uicus (by 
the side of oIkos;)^ and pomeHum for pomoerium^. But uicus 
{ueicus) at least may be a regular example of intensification 
— the first step in the i scale, in which case there would be 
no Graeco-Italian voikos, but separate formations (of different 
steps) in the separate languages, 
(iv) Latin AU is the Only diphthong which the Latin language has 
preserved, that is, in the generality of cases ; for here also we 
find a weakening — to — common in early times. It is observ- 
able however that the new form in never drove out the old 
one in aUy but the two remained side by side. Thus we find 
aula weakened to ollay lautus to lotuSy plaustrum to plostrum; 
among proper names we find Clodius by Claudius^ Plotus 
.by Plautus. It does not however appear that the Romans 
.availed themselves generally of these double forms (as the 
Greeks would have done in their place) to denote different 
modifications of the original idea. Differences indeed in 
proper names naturally lent themselves to distinguish dif- 
ferent branches of the same family: in some few other words 
also, a change of meaning is perceptible: thus lotus was 
restricted to the original idea "washed," while lautus ex- 
pressed the result of the washing, with many minute shades 
of meaning. But aula and olla do not seem to have denoted 
different kinds of pots, or plaustrum and plostrum different 

1 See CurtiuB, Gr. Eu 646. « Coreaen, i. 202. 

» Id. I. 204. • 
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shapes of carts : and the same is true in most other cases; 
We must then conclude that the different forms were used 
by different classes of people, and Corssen supposes* that au 
was employed by educated m^n in words where was heard 
in the mouth of the countryman. This is borne out by the 
anecdote of Suetonius {Vespasian 22), which Corssen quotes. 
The homely Emperor was taken to task by the courtier 
Floms, for calling di» plaxistram a plostrum: and retaliated 
next day by pronouncing his critic's name as befitted ears so 
polite — Flauras, Naturally this distinction between the two 
sounds had this effect, that some words in which was the 
original vowel — not merely a vulgar corruption — ^began to be 
spelt with au in the literary dialect. An example is auscu- 
lari (as in Plant. Merc. o7o, ed. Ritschl, and many other 
places). Here there can be no doubt that osculari is the 
true form : ostium and other words, derived from the sam§ 
base OS, are never spelt with au. But ausculari became the 
received form — perhaps on the false analogy of auscultare — 
to give a fashionable colour to so common a proceeding. 
Sometimes a false derivation may have helped to bring about 
jbhe same result — or may itself have been only the result 
of the new spelling — ^as in aurichalcum, a word borrowed 
from the Greek opelxaX'coff, and originally written with an o*. 

The diphthong passes regularly in classical Latin into 
in composition. Thus we have suffoco (root fane), explodo 
(root plaiid). Sometimes it passes into t/, as accuso (root 
caus)y defrudo (root fraud). Indeed even frudavi (compare 
fruS'tra) occurs in Plant. Trin. 413, and this form together 
with cludoy the proper name Glusius, and others, seems to 
shew that the change was iiot confined to compounds'. 

Somewhat analogous to the change of sound from au to 
in Latin is the pronunciation of au in French — and in some 
parts of the North of England " law " is pronounced like lo. 

> I. 167. ' lb. » Ih. I. 170. 
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The common pronunciation o^ au in English is a weakening 
of another kind. 

(v) Latin The diphthong ew occurs very rarely in Latin; it was 
regularly weakened to long u. The few examples — ^mostly 
proper names — where it occurs are in inscriptions^ and have 
been mentioned^ in the lecture on Vowel-Intensification* 

There are a few Latin words in which eu occurs in 
compounds^ as neu from ne-ue, sen from se-us, neuter from 
ne-iiter and some others. The pronimciation of these words 
by the Komans was probably not unlike our own. 

(vi) Zattn The last diphthong has passed through much the same 
history as eu except that it lingered later in use. It is often 
found in the old inscriptions: Loucana is on the tomb of 
BarbatuS; pious and ioubeatis in the letter concerning the 
Bacchanalia, iouranfo in the Bantine table. U begins to 
appear in the inscriptions of the age of the Qracchi^ Thus 
in the lex Thoria ivheo and ioubeo occur indifferently; index 
and ioudex; iuro and iouro. Sometimes the assimilated 
the u to itself, and then further passed into u. Thus popUcus 
occurs frequently in inscriptions, beginning with the Ep, de 
Bacch., passing in the lex agraria Thoria into pvhlicus. 
Similarly we find nountios, nontiatua, nuntius: and noundi- 
num (contracted from nouendinum) in the i^. de Bacdi., 
nondinum in the Tab. Bant., and the common nundinum\ 
Sometimes the weakened itself into u: so that the diph- 
thong passed through the stages ou, uu and then u as before. 
Thus 8<mo8, which occurs in the beautiful epitaph of Claudia, 
quoted by Mommsen (Ram, Hist I. p. 60, Eng. trans.), 

8oaom mareitom corde deilexit souo, 

^ See page 121. 

* Lueio$ on the tombs of Barbatus and his son, which Corssen gives as 
examples of the weakening at a still earlier period, is more probably from 
Leucios. 

* Corssen, 1. 174, 
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passed to suuos^ dScA that to suos and suu8. So abo occur 
flouioSy fluuioa and flu-ere^. 



The following table gives the results of our discussion 
of the probable sound of the diphthongs: the new sounds 
being those which were either heard universally in classical 
Greek and Latin, or to which the languages were respectively 
tending. The equivalent sounds are to be pronounced as on 
the Continent : it is not possible in many cases to give Eng- 
lish equivalents. 



Origiiial. 


Greek. 


Latin. 


ai 


a (English a, nearly) 


a or e, and I 


ei 


e and i (EngUsh a and e) 


e or 1 


oi 


5, 11 and i 


dor n 


an 


an (Engliah ou) 


anor 


eu 


oi (It) 


n 


oa 


n (English oo) 


n 



It will be seen that in both languages the i^-sound on the 
whole predominated; except that in Greek it had a ten- 
dency to pass sometimes into o, sometimes into ii, owing to 
the common weakening of the u* The a was invariably 
modified by the other vowel : % corrupted whatever sound it 
followed and perished after doing so; except when it comes 
after the weak e, when the battle was decided in favour of 
neither combatant, but they parted on equal terms. 

^ Gorssen, z. 175. 
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VOWEL-CIIANGE (continued). 



4. Weakening of U in Greek. 

4, u=U' The full u of the Graeco-Italian was retained by the Latin 
''''^ peoples,' but weakened by the Greeks to the sound of the 
German il. This is the reason why in words borrowed from 
the Greek the Romans never employed their u to represent 
V, but borrowed the symbol y (T) as well as the sound, 
ITie fuller sound however was not lost to the Greeks: but it 
was denoted by the diphthong ou, which early lost its 
double sound; and was then employed in the Boeotian 
variety of the Aeolic dialect in words where all the other 
Greek dialects had suffered original u to sink to v. Thus in 
Boeotian we find 7Xoi;iroi; for rfKvKV^'. the quantity however 
is not different; which shews that the sound of 01; cannot 
then have been double. In the fragments of Corinna we 
find also roi (in common Boeotian tovv) instead of rv or crv, 
identical in sound with the Latin ta. So also we find ovfjiA^, 
not vfjbd^i (frag. 9), and ^ovaa {(f>va'a) in frag. 12. This weak 
sound of V in the common Greek is clearly owing to the 
"muscular relaxation" which Max Mliller speaks of: the 

^ Alirens, 1. 180. 
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lips were not fully protruded. The French w is a similar 
example of weakened articulation: in England the weaken- 
ing is principally confined to the south; Cumberland is still 
pronounced by natives with the full vowel sound which we 
denote by 00: the tendency (as is always the case) is pro- 
gressive: it is not long since Russia and Prussia were called 
in England Boossia and Proossia: and ah-eady we sometimes 
hear put pronounced with the sound of u in but 



5. Furrier Vowel substitution in Greek, 

We have seen that in Greek the original a is regularly 5. Spara- 
broken up into a, c, and ; and that u is weakened into inO^,^ 

V or it. The sound of the original i remained unaltered. 
Beyond this there was little variation in the main body of 
the Greek language. A vowel of one scale never regularly 
passed into one of another scale. This took place sometimes 
irregiilarly, and generally in one only of the head-dialects: 
most commonly, as might have been expected, in the weak 
Aeolic. But this change never passed so completely over 
any one of them as to deserve the name of a phonetic law, 
even for that dialect. For example the weakening of a into 

V is most commonly found in the Aeolic. Yet that same 
Aeolic retains the a in words where the other dialects have 
suffered it to sink as far at least as the intermediate o; thus 
vTrd is the Aeolic form of vtto — see Sappho, Frag. I. 9, &c. 
The change therefore cannot be said to be peculiar to any 
one dialect: nor yet to any class of words: sometimes, but 
not generally, it is explicable as produced by the influence 
of adjoining sounds. It is essentially sporadic-- si,nd as such, 
to be carefully distinguished from those regular vowel- 
changes mentioned above which have passed so generally 
over all the di:jtlects, that they must be regarded as being 
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among the characteristic marks which distingaish the Greek 
from its sister languages. 

I shall give the more important of the small list of 
words in which the Qreek has suffered original a to pass 
into L or v\ 

(i) Weakening of a to t, 

(i) J=i. This will be found in most cases to have been helped by 

an intermediate 6, which is kept in some forms of the word. 
Thus in ivlirrao for ey-Fwr-r© the a of the original YAK is 
weakened to u But the gap is bridged by the form ( F)e7r-09*. 
In other cases the Latin has preserved a Qraeco>Italian e 
which has passed into t in the Qreek: as in eqtios by LTnro^, 
Sanskrit agva, where the original a is seen. It will be ob- 
served in both these instances that the weakened vowel 
precedes two consonants — and this is generally the case — ^as 
in Kip-vrf-fii (root KEP), tt/t-i/o) which retains in the 2 aor. 
hreaov the original vowel of IIET, and many others. Here 
the word was suflSciently strengthened by the combination 
of consonants to allow a weakening of the radical voweL 
A further reason is found in many other verbs, such as wiirroo, 
ryiyvofiai, &c.; here the original forms were iriireTdo and 7^6- 
vo/uii: the i which seems radical in the contracted forms is 
really the vowel of a reduplicated syllable, the pronunciation 
of which was weakened as its origin became less distinctly 
felt. Sometimes the radical syllable itself has suffered as in 
aT-tT-a\Xa>, and ov-lv-rf-fu. In verbs where the reduplica- 
tion retained some of its significance the c became at last 
the formal vowel of reduplication, as in Ti-Orj-fii, Bi-BoD-fu, &c. 
More examples of this weakening are to be found in the 

^ More exampleg may be found in Onrtins {Gr, Et, p. 641, &c.), Leo 
Meyer (Vergl, Oram, x. 115, &c.), and Schleicher, p. 58. 

s This intermediaie step is not however found in Sanskrit: where (in 
default of any i) many common words have the original a weakened at onoe 
to t, BBpitar (lather) ; duhitar (Bvyartp) and others. 
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Doric, and still more in the Aeolic. Thus larla is Doric for 
eor/a, where the Graeco-Italian e is warranted by Latin VestxL 
The Boeotian has mv for eyAv^ and aw torOeo^, &c.^; so also 
the Laconian ; and we find the Aeolic wlavpe^ in Homer. 

(ii) Weakening of a to v. 

As between a and c an intermediate € could generally be (u) ^»v» 
traced, so here also a passes commonly into i; through o. 
Thus the original nakt (night) passed through Qraeco-Italian 
noct — ^which the Latin retained^ before it reached the Greek 
wtcT. Similarly kam (Sk. sam) is Latin com and Or. ovv. 
In the Aeolic, as mentioned above, words have often been 
thus attached, which the Attic retained unscathed; as arvfia, 
vfAoio^\ and the common Homeric afwfifjyv (jiSfio^). Many 
of these variations may have been produced (as Curtius 
points out") by the influence of neighbouring liquids or nasals, 
which from their semi-vowel nature more especially corrupt 
neighbouring vowels. The same author observes that words 
like fuzp-Ti/p- compared with the cognate words ending in 
rfi>p, remind us of the parallel Latin weakening from dortor 
to da-tur-it-s: the name of the Attic magistrate, the irpiravi^^ 
is doubtless formed from nrpoi as irvfiaro^ is from po8 as 
found in the Latin po{8)ne\ 

The weakening of t^ to t seems sufficiently attested by a (Si) Tsi. 
few examples — e.g. un-ep^taXo? from 4>T. Compare the 
common wrep^v-rj^ and the Latin super-bus, where the b 
corresponds regularly to ^ as the representant of original bh; 
a-trdko^ from criJ-9, and some others'. It occurs however but 
rarely, and can hardly be considered as more than a very 
distant indication of the possibility of this change which 
became general at a very much later period — ^probably not 
before the 11th century* 

1 See Arifltoph. Ach. 808, 906 ; Lyi. 81, 174, &o. Thao. y. 77. 

* Theok. XXIX. 25 and 20. * Or, EU 644. * Id. p. 646. 

^ See Cortins, Gr. Et, 648. * Erla&tmmoeny p. 22. 

P. L. II 
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6. Fwiher Vowel Svhstitution {Latin). 

This has found place in Latin to a much greater extent 
than in Greek. We have seen above how fully even down 
to their most flourishing period of literature, the Greeks had 
preserved their original store of diphthongs, whilst the Latin 
at the age of Plautus had retained only one. We have also 
seen how vividly the distinction remained in the Greek mind 
of the three different vowel-scales, by the insignificant list 
of transitions from a to i or u, of which some of the more 
important have been given in the preceding section. The 
same precision must not be looked for in Latin. It has 
been seen indeed already that the distinction of scales was 
certainly received by the Italians from their forefathers of the 
Graeco-Italian age : for some few of the traces of modification 
of the vowels, each in its own scale, have been given above, 
and numerous others may be found in the first volume of 
the new edition of the AtLSsprache^. But that elaborate 
method could not be maintained in a language which suf- 
fered nearly all its diphthongs to degenerate into single 
Peculiar sounds. Indeed the most striking characteristic of the Latin 
<A4! Za/i» language is the exceeding weakness of its vowel system. 
^■^ The vowels have no longer aoiy life in them. They are often 
the mere servants of the consonants to which they cling, 
and from which they take their tone: never (as in the 
Greek) do they expel the consonants by their own fuller 
life and energy. The original vowel— the simple sound a— 
passed down every possible step of degradation : and this 
degradation — ^historically traceable on the stone and brass — 
has been not too fancifully connected with the gradual 
weakening of the Roman character. The spirit of the Eo- 
man grew weak as the breath upon his lips. 

The steps of this vowel-degradation have been arranged 

^ See especially i*, 848 — 628. This part of Gors8en*B work is almost 
entirely new. 
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by Corssen^ in the following table, which is also given by 
Dr Donaldson*: 

ApassestoO U E I, 

passes to TJ E I, 

U passes to E I, 

E passes to I, U, 

I passes to R 

From which table we see that while a retains its position 
as the primary vowel, never derived from any other, and 
while is only derived from a, the other vowels w, ^, and i, * 
are merely substitutes of stronger sounds, not indeed indif- 
ferently, but in accordance with no law of vowel-scales. We 
shall see hereafter that the decision, which vowel shall be 
taken, rests generally with the following consonant. The 
vowel-change does not originate with the consonants: it is 
caused, as has been already insisted on, by weakness of articu- 
lation. But the direction which that change follows does 
generally rest with the consonants. This will be clearly 
seen in the lecture on Assimilation, where I shall describe 
that vowel-change which arises from weak articulation, but 
is modified by the affinities between particular vowels and 
consonants. At present I shall describe such change as is 
due to simple weakening, where the effect of neighbouring 
sounds is at least not distinctly traceable. As however I ConJtratt 
have contrasted the vowel-system of the Greek and Latin, orttk and 
I may in passing give a few instances where assimilation ^'^'^' 
has been at work, in order more fully to shew the differing 
genius of the two languages. They are cases where the 
Latin has borrowed from the Greek, and has changed the 
word, after it had become naturalised, to suit its own pho- 
netic laws. They are taken from different parts of Corssen's 
chapters on '^Umlaut'." He has treated the subject so fully as 

1 Ausapr, 1. 209. « Fair. p. SIS. « 1. 23^—827. 

11—2 
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to leave little else to be done but to select examples from his 
stores. From them will be seen how rigid and lifeless, how 
dependent on neighbouring sounds, is the vocalism of the 
Latin, as compared with the Greek. Take the five words, 
Hecvba, crapida, cataptdia, triobuliis, epistula. The penulti- 
mate vowel in each is u. But when written in the original 
language — 'EKajSyj and KpaLiraKri^ KaraireXTq^ and ofieXo^, 
eirioToXri — we see tliree vowels, a, e, o. The reason is, as 
will be hereafter shewn in the chapter on Assimilation, that 
a labial and (moi*e especially) I have a prevailing tendency in 
Latin to fix the preceding vowel (when weakened by some 
other cause) at ri. Similarly % has an affinity to n, and 
^ to r: fivx^^^ ^^^ /3a\ap€iov become machina and bali- 
neum ; <f>akapa and riacapa become phalerae and tessera. 
Indeed, before the suffix -ro-, hardly any other vowel but e 
is found, as in lihero, aspero, &c. Contrast with this the 
varied abundance of the Greek xaSapo-, ^o^epo-, oKjjLvpo-, 
TTovffpo-y &c.* When for ease of utterance, a vowel is in- 
serted between two following consonants of a borrowed 
Greek word, the vowel is determined by the following conso- 
nant. Thus 'A <r/cXjy7rw9 becomes Aesculapius: Spa^ij and 
^KkKfirivT} become drachuma and Alcumena in Plautus, be- 
cause of the labial nasal m. But fjupu and rex^rj become mina 
and techina (Plant. Capt 642), because of the following n. 

I proceed to give examples of vowel-weakening, inde- 
pendent in the main of assimilating tendencies, under three 
principal heads — in formative elements (both formative 
and inflectional suffixes), in composition, and in redupli- 
cation, 
(i) Weak' First then, in formative elements, we may see in the 
form€^ve i^om. sing. o the Graeco-Italian termination of the base 
ayllabies. (Jtgelf weakened from Indo-Eur. a) in classical Latin weak- 
ened to u. We have JUios Barhati — with the o — on the 

1 CorsB. I. 273. 
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epitaph of Scipio. Similarly the neuter nom. ended in os, 
like the Greek genos, then genibs : the is still seen in the 
gen. of many nouns^ as corporis (for corpos-is) : though 
others have weakened it to e, as generis for genos-is. This 
OS can also be traced in the case-endings. Thus in the Ep. 
de Bacch. we find senatiA-os (weakened through senatuis to 
classical senatus), and coryor-us, which speaks of the older 
corpos-os; compare 761/69-0? afterwards yivov^. That the u 
of the genetive plural is also weakened from is shewn by 
the form duonoro(jri) = honorum on Scipio's tomb : and the 
tenacity with which the Italian provincials still clung to this, 
as to other old vowel-sounds, is shewn, e.g. by the "loro" 
s=iUorum, of modem Italian. As Corssen weU says* : " the 
peasant of the Roman campagna at this very day pronounces 
this genetive ending, as it sounded on the lips of the 
mighty Romans who twenty-one centuries ago wrote on the 
tomb of Lucius Cornelius Scipio that he was " the best of 
the good." Yet the tombs of the Scipios, father and son, 
shew that in written Latin the transition from to u was 
even then taking place : we have Lucius on the earlier, but 
Luciom and uiro{vi) on the later. On the whole it would 
seem that was retained more commonly before final m, in 
the singular ace. and nom. of the neuter, and in the gen. 
plur. : while it gave way sooner to u before the case-ending 
s of the nom. sing. But this rule is by no means universal. 
After u the was regularly kept down till the time of the Em- 
perors, to avoid the repetition of the same sound Quintilian 
says* that he was taught to write seruos and ceruos, but that, 
at the time when he wrote, the spelling seruus and ceruus 
had come in. It would seem that the educated Roman 
employed u instead of (and similarly i instead of e) in 
many cases where the provincial Italians at the same time 
used only the e and which they had received from their 

1 I. 216. = I. 7, 26. 
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forefathers: and this weakening — which however, like the 
original division of a into a, e, and o, materially increased 
the force and precision of the written Latin — ^probably dates 
from about the 2nd Punic War. The older e and o are 
again to be seen in numberless inscriptions of the later 
empire, ex.amples of which are given by Corssen, and so 
passed into the modem Italian and other Romance languages, 
which (as is now a recognised fact) must be derived, not 
from the classical Latin, but from the dialects of the pro- 
vincials. 

A curious analogy to this process is pointed out by 
Corssen^ in the history of the Umbrian. This dialect would 
seem to have passed through the very same stages centuries 
earlier than the languages of the rest of the Italian stock. 
Thus in the oldest Umbrian inscriptions we find o corrupted 
to tt as much as, and often more than, in classical Latin : 
we have puplum (populum) and kum (= con or cum). These 
date from a time earlier than the conquest of Umbria. But 
in the so-called New Umbrian — the monuments of which 
however reach back to a time older than the oldest Latin 
records — ^we again find the o : as in poplom and com. And 
Corssen's hypothesis is doubtless correct, that the victorious 
Roman soldier carried with him into Umbria the old pf^ 
nunciation of the vowels which was heard at Rome long 
after the subjugation of Italy, and which remained ever after 
the pronunciation in the conquered district. 

The connecting vowel in the conjugation of verbs has 
been regularly weakened in Latin from the original and 
Sanskrit a; e.g. ludo-Eur. bhar-Ormas, and Sanskrit bhard- 
mas. It has passed through the Oraeco-Italian o, where the 
Greek halts {(pip-o-fieii), and rarely stays even at u {uolumus)^ 
but passes on to the thin i, as in ferimiLS*, This weakening 

1 I. 249, &c. 

' The long a, e, and t of the Ist, 2nd, and 4th conjugation respectiYely, 
result from contraction. 
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is doubtless due to the unsubstantial character of the vowel 
— ^the mere link between base and termination. Before two 
consonants, as -nt, -^d, the vowel has taken a somewhat 
different course. Ti-aces of the are seen in the dederont of 
inscriptions, and quoted by Quintilian^ together with jwofcct- 
ueronty as proofs that the Latin possessed this as well as the 
Greek : also in the uiuont, loqiumtur, &c. of Plautus, where 
the .preceding u has preserved the 0. The next step u main- 
tains itself in ferunt, &c. but passes on, not to i, but e in 
ferentem and ferendum. From Corssen*s examples it woidd 
appear that this fluctuation between u and e prevailed from 
the time of Plautus to the end of the Republic : '^hen the e 
was definitely established, though it never expelled the u 
from legal or other formulae, e.g. iure dicundo, famUias 
erciscundae. The e in these cases is due to the fact that 
before two consecutive consonants the vowel sound is deaden- 
ed, as will be shewn below. Still in some formations (and also 
in radical syllables) where has been weakened to u, the 
process stops there, e.g. in Acherimtem, homuncidi^, &c., in 
hunc and nv/ntiua; so also the u is retained in alirnirms^ 
columna, &a, and in arhustum and arlmsctua — perhaps by 
affinity to m and 8. E itself passes into the weaker u in 
diumtis for dies-ntis, comp. hodiemtia: r being a common 
Latin weakeuing from s. 

In final syllables the original vowel commonly sinks to e : 
a fact which Corasen explains by suggesting that though % be 
a thinner vowel, yet e is the most suitable for terminations 
because in pronouncing it the organs of speech vary the least 
from their position when in perfect rest^ Examples will 
occur at once: the 3rd plur. perf., e.g. monuere has sunk 
from an original monueront, through the customary monue- 
runt: then the final nt was dropped by that weakness of 
articulating the final syllable, which is so noticeable in Latin, 
> I. 4, 16. « I. 273. 
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and which will form the subject of a later lecture. Either 
form was in use indifferently in the last century of the 
Bepublic, and traces of the weak form are much older. 
Whether there was an intermediate % at one period, seems 
uncertain: Corssen^ quotes an isolated dederi: which, toge- 
ther with dedrot and dedro, may serve to shew the great 
fluctuation of usage. In the 2nd sing., e.g. utere for uteris, 
the loss of 8 has led to the same result So also in some 
nominatives of pronouns the final 8 has been dropped, and 
the vowel thus left defenceless has suffered the usual degra- 
dation: so ipse has an older form ipsys, and iUe is doubly 
weakened from alius. In the ablative, the loss of d has fre- 
quently caused a double form, as from marid, mari and 
mare; the tendency was always to pass on to e, but the 
necessity of keeping the cases distinct often protected the i. 
In the later times of the Empire the cases became hopelessly 
confused: the dative — and even the genetive and accusa- 
tive after losing their final consonants — could sink into final 
e: thus Corssen* quotes Tebere for Tiberim, and mare for 
maris. But to notice all the corruptions of the late Latin, 
interesting though they be as illustrations of the process 
which led to the confusion of cases in the Bomance languages, 
is beyond our present plan. In the accusative as well as in 
the ablative of the I-declension in classical Latin, we see the 
affection for e in the terminating syllable ; the e in fact was 
almost final, for the m was hardly sounded. Many words 
exhibit both forms : thus we have both nauim and nauem, 
turrim and iurrem, with an increasing preference for the 
latter form. A few are found only with t, as sitim, uim and 
one or two others. Very rarely does the Latin avail itself of 
the double form to express diversity of meaning ; thus partem 
is the regular accusative, while partim is used for an adverb, 
as are a very large number of old accusatives from extinct 

1 L 70. * « I. 269. 
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nouns in -Uf as rapHm, statim, &c. The regulai* transition 
from t to 6 in the nominative of nouns in in-, e. g. nomen 
from base nomin, is probably also due to its being the final 
syllable. The original a is kept in Sanskrit ndma from base 
ndmatL The e is kept in frirther compounds, as momen-tum, 
&c,, because followed by two consonants. The last instance 
of weakening in case-endings which need be quoted is that of 
the vocative of nouns of the 0-declension, which is regularly 
weakened to 6, as Fostume. 

The lightness of the vowel % is shewn in the frequent 
change from e before suffixes. In the majority of cases this 
may be accounted for by the affinity of % to t and cL But 
there are plenty of examples which shew simple weakening. 
Thus pudi'bundus is from a base pude\ patv-bvium from base 
pate; rvbir-cwndus from base rube; and it was in all proba- 
bility first written rubecunduSy like uerecundus, &c. A 
greater weakening is seen in domi-bus, uersi-btis, &c. from 
domtt-, uersur; still greater in publi-cm from poplo- and 
popolch, and indeed invariably before the suffix 'Co- . With 
this rigidity Corssen' contrasts the flexibility of the Greek 
— shewn e.g. in ^OXvfiiruuco^ and drfKvKo^. In uUicus, the 
vowel weakened is a itself. The other instances (they are 
numerous) of this weakening before suffixes will be given in 
the lecture on Assimilation, which acts as a modifying cause 
determining the vowel in each case. 

Next we come to weakening in Composition. 

First we will take those cases where the first member of (u) Weak- 

the compound has suffered : in these the loss has generally eompon- 

befallen the. last syllable of a substantive, and is analogous to f*?*' ,, 

. . . (») of the 

weakenings just mentioned in the last section. Thus a isjUnimeni' 

weakened to % in tubi-cen, causi'dicus, &c. : u to i in corni- compound, 

ger, arci^tenens, flucti-uagus, Sec; very frequently to i in 

armi-ger, fati-dicus, and many other examples given by 

1 Cores. I. 294. ' Ibid. 
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Corssen^ In all these cases the appearance of the light 
vowel i explains the nature of the change: it was the striving 
for lightness of form which caused the weakening. Sometimes 
though rarely we find e instead of % as in bene-volus, male- 
ficu8, &c. ; where Oorssen* believes rightly, as I think, that 
the first member is the noun not the adverb ; for the change 
of the first syllable will be mentioned under Ajssimilation. 
In these cases he also thinks that the e is later than the t, 
which is found in the MSS. of the comedians : this seems to 
me uncertain. At all events it appears' that in many words 
the provincial Italian retained the older e where it passed in 
the written language into i: the compounds above given 
may therefore be instances where some accidental cause has 
presented a more original e, in the literary as well as in the 
spoken language. 

So regular had the use of i at the end of the first part of 

the compound become, that even words taken from the 

Greek have their spelling altered to suit the rule. Thus, as 

Corssen points out*, names borrowed from the Greek comedy 

as Ar}fio<l>£v and ArjfivotreKijvr) become on the Latin stage 

Demipho and Lemniselene; rpayotctofKpSia itself is presented 

as tragi-coTnoedia; and at a later day, on the same analogy, 

the great MiOpaZaTq^ was known at Rome as Mithridatesi 

(b) wKert Secondly, let us take the more numerous and important 

member is c^^s where the second member of the compound has suffer- 

weakened. ^^ ^i|.j^ |.j,jg weakening of the Latin the Greek has no 

sympathy. The Greek shews singular facility in the com- 
pounding of verbs with prepositions : and these numerous 
compounds in process of time often ceased to be felt as such, 
and were used to express some one simple idea which had 
no apparent connection with the original meaning of the two 
members; yet the Greek language seems never to have lost 
its consciousness of the truly composite character of the 

» I. 295. 2 ,. 277. » 1. 296. * Ibid. 
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word: even though the meaning of the verb might be over- 
powered by the preposition, yet its form remained intact. 
Very different was it with the Latin. Here, as is obvious 
on the slightest glance, weakening is the rule; when the 
original form is retained, it is the exception. The primary 
vowel a which we have seen elsewhere so rarely affected, is 
here the greatest sufferer of all, as indeed follows from its 
occurring in roots more frequently than any other voweL 
When followed by a labial or I (comp* p. 164), it sometimes 
does not sink below u\ thus we find oc-cup-o {CAP) conr 
tubemium {TAB) ; in-stU-to {SAL) and in-stUsvs from salsua. 
But even the labial is commonly unable to stem its down- 
ward course: the older forms de-rv/pio and 8ur'rupio\ gave 
way to deripio and sumpio: and hosts of others, such as 
prohibeo, mancipium, diasilio, &c., will occur to every one. 
Before final consonants other than labials, the radical vowel 
sinks aa a rule to *; before gutturals, as re-ticeo {TAC)y pro- 
digium {A O) \ before Unguals, as profiteor (FAT), Jupiter, 
or Dies-pitei'; before nasals, as recino {CAN) and inimicus. 
Further if the vowel be followed by two consonants as well 
as preceded by one at least, the vowel regularly sinks to e, 
as in the examples given above (p. 167). In all these cases 
sufficient strength is supplied to the syllable by the com- 
bination of consonants: and therefore the original vowel 
is suffered to sink to the dull e, unless retained at some 
intermediate stage by especial affinities. Thus we have 
peregrinus from ager, obsecro from sacer; ascendo and aapergo 
from scando and spargo; but infringo and contingo from 
frango and tango, because as Corssen points out*, the nasal 
here is not radical ; it is only employed in the formation of 
the present base from the roots FRAG and TAO, (See 
above, p. 93). Damno in composition becomes condemno, 
from anniLS we have biennium; castas passes into incestus, 

1 CorsBen, i. 814. ' i. 317. 
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tracto into detrecto; from base CAP we get auceps, &c., in 
the nomiDative. In some isolated cases, as imbeciUus, we 
find e without the excuse of the two consonants: others like 
aequi-perare and per-petior, may be accounted for by the 
affinities to be hereafter mentioned. E itself is weakened to 
i in numerous compounds, where it had taken the place of 
original a in the root: thus lego is colligo in composition; 
from tenax we get pertinax: but e is often retained, on no 
very clear grounds, except that these two vowels, as the 
weakest in the language, exchange place more easily. Corssen 
can give but one instance of o being shortened in composi- 
tion, which is illico from in loco. U is never shortened. 
There are a few seemingly irregular instances of weakening 
of Uyivg vowels in composition, but always to e or i. Thus 
halo passes into anheh; long o is weakened to short t in 
cognitxis and agnitus, and long u to short e in de-iero, pe-ierOy 
but retained in per-iurus. Lastly e passes into i in two 
cases — suhiilia from tela, and ddinire from lenis. 

It has been already mentioned that these weakenings 
although very common, are by no means without exceptions. 
The prevailing tendency never became univer&d; and this 
in most cases is to be accounted for by the sense of the 
composite nature of the words being retained. Sometimes 
we can see a reason for this, sometimes not. Thus pro- 
hihere acquired the general idea of preventing, losing the 
primary sense of holding a material obstacle "in front:*' 
hence comes the weakening in form. But, either because of 
the stronger form of the preposition, or for some other 
reason, the primary sense of post-habere was felt even when 
used in cases where no putting behind in space was possible : 
and hence the retention of the original vowel. Again Z>tV 
pater passed into Jupiter without preserving a trace in 
common use of its derivation: but the title Janua-pater was 
felt to be a compound from the use of its first member as a 
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distinct word; and therefore the a never sank to i. And 
the idea of causation, which is obviously represented by com- 
pounds with facere^ as tepefacere, &c., prevented the sinking 
of the vowel, which takes place in conficere, &c. In other 
cases I believe that assimilation has been the cause of many 
irregularities. This explains why the a maintained its place 
in per-placetf but not in dis-plicet; in per-facilis, but not 
in dif-ficilis. Another reason, which Corssen has pointed 
out^ by which the change has been prevented, is the neces- 
sity for distinguishing between distinct compounds. Thus 
expando was not allowed to sink into expendo, because of the 
necessity for keeping it distinct from the combination of 
ex and pendo: so also it was necessary to distinguish con- 
tcLctum from contectum. But this principle explains a very 
small number of instances. 

Lastly, we come to Weakening in Reduplicated forms. (iii) Weak- 
This process (as Corssen observes) is closely connected JJ^^J^' 
with that just described: for Reduplication is really a sort oifi^- 
Composition. In the weakening of the syllable produced by )^,^* 
Reduplication, the Greek and the Latin are on the whole in f^ *^' 
accord. Thus in the formation of present bases the vowel 
found in the new syllable is regularly t: we have gi-grirO 
in Latin, as well as yl-yv-ofuu in the Greek ; si-st-o as well 
as t-ar-rffu. More examples have been given in the lecture 
especially devoted to the uses of reduplication. So also in 
the formation of the perfect the vowel regularly used in 
each language is e: rirrw^a and iri-irotO-a stand by ce-cid-i 
and te-tvl-i: though it must be allowed that there is much 
less uniformity in the Latin than in the Greek here^ the 
Latin employs the radical vowel in the new syllable not 
infrequently; not indeed the heavy vowel a, but 0, as in 
po-posC'i and mo-mordr-i, u in pvr-pug-% and ci^cwrW, and 
the weak i is kept in perhaps the only two verbs with 

» 1. 820. 
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radical i which have retained the reduplicated syllable, 
di'dic'i and aci-scidr-i. But the strong tendency towards a 
uniform use of e is shewn by the other forms which were 
not uncommon in classical Latin — pepugi, peposct, &c We 
may infer then that the tendency to regard these new sylla- 
bles as mere grammatical forms was strong even in Graeco- 
Italian days: and that while the Greeks after the separation 
attained to strict uniformity in this matter, the Italians 
advancing no further, formed their tenses now on one prin- 
ciple, now on another: from which inconsistency we find 
in our grammars the anomalies of the "irregular verbs/' 
It is diflScult to trace with ceiiiainty in Latin the process 
by which the reduplication was often altogether dropped 
Corssen thinks* that it began with the compound perfects: 
that in these by the ''Old Latin law of accentuation" the 
accent fell on the first syllable, e.g. rS-tettdit, and thus 
forced out the e of the reduplication-syllable; whence 
rf-t-tultt (Compare the French "je ne le sais pas,*' 
where the e of the ne is lost in pronunciation.) Thus the 
ear grew accustomed to such, possible forms as UUit and 
when the ** new law of accentuation" came in, and the 
accent was thrown forward in such words as tetuHati, the e 
again slipped out and left t-tvUsti, tidisti; and in analogy 
with these accomplished facts, the possible tiUi also became 
actual*, 
(b) of the The Latin treads its own peculiar path of degradation 
UUde^ ** when it weakens the radical syllable as well; when it allows 
e.g, pe-pag-i {root PAG) to sink into pe-pig-i. The same 
fate has befallen numerous verbs with radical a — cado, tango, 
&c. In other cases, chiefly when two consonants follow, e 
is found instead of {, mfefelli, sjidpeperci, and in other cases 

1 I. 826. 

* I shall have occasion in a subsequent lecture to explain Gorssen's views 
respecting accentuation in Latin. 
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by reason of some affinity, as to the r in peperi (root PAR). 
Sometimes the radical vowel seems to have been lost alto- 
gether as in feci, i.e. fe-fad, then fe-f-c-i; that the verb 
was really reduplicated in the first instance is shewn by the 
Oscan fefacust {i.e, fecerit) Skudfefacid {i.e, fecit), quoted by 
Corssen from Mommsen's Unteritalischen DialeJcte. This 
weakening of the second syllable he thinks analogous to that 
of the second member in a compound (pe-pigi, inv-pingo), 
and produced by the same reason, the resting of the accent at 
one period upon the first syllable. It must be confessed that 
a good deal of work is thrown by Corssen upon the accent. 
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TTwrf- gQ f^^ ^Q ijj^yg ggg^ ^|jg results of simple substitution upon 

change ^ ^ ^ 

modified by ilxQ vowel System of Greek and Latin. A stronger vowel 
catites; has passed into a weaker one in accordance with a regular 
scale of vowel-strength, differing indeed for the two lan- 
guages, but constant in each. Before we look at the cases 
where this substitution has reached its natural limit — ^loss, 
let us see what modifying causes may have sometimes stem- 
med, sometimes altered this downward progress : what influ- 
ence other sounds, vowel or consonant, may have exerted in 
particular cases upon a vowel, which when no such influences 
were at work simply sank lower in the scale. 
*<"^y ** As I have before said, we shall find no such modification 

all in 

Oreek; of the Greek vowels. They were too strong to become the 
mere reflex of a neighbouring consonant. Tn them was 
manifested all the vital energy of the language. The nearest 
approach to such action is that which we have seen when 
two vowels were thrown together by the loss of a consonant, 
or by other means. Then we saw that one vowel could affect 
another, but very rarely did one of the two (strictly speak- 
ing) either assimilate or dissimilate the other: it did not 
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change the other into a new distinct sound more like, or less 
like to itself: rather the two became blended into one, after 
a severe contest, in which the stronger gained the day, but 
generally retained the marks of the conflict. And even so 
the agent of the change was a vowel and not a consonant. 

We may pass on then to the Latin, and see the results oihufre- 
the weakness of its vowel system, compared with the Greek, ^i^^^ *** 
We have seen that the scale of vowel-strength in Latin is 
this — a, 0, u, e, i: that is, a vowel allowed to sink gradually 
in strength, and not interfered with by other causes, would 
pass along this scale from a to i. And this order down to a 
certain point is always preserved. The vowel a is always 
the original vowel : it is never derived from anything else : it 
passes into by weakening of articulation, and further down 
the scale. But neither nor any other vowel ever rises, by 
assimilation or by any cause whatsoever, to a. Similarly 
sinks to u, 6, { : but Uy e, i never rise to o. These two vowels 
then retain their dignity in Latin as in Greek; they are 
never the creation of the consonants. But here the differ* 
ence in Latin begins. While the difference in strength be- 
tween a and was clearly felt, that between u, e and { was 
not so : and between and u there was a great gulf fixed. 
Therefore these last three vowels occur often not in their 
vegular order but in dependence upon other sounds, through 
the principle of Assimilation. The difference in strength 
between the three vowels was not sufficiently great to make 
a particular divergence from the scale offensive to the 
" Sprachgefiihr' : not only could a vowel which was gradu- 
ally passing down the scale be stemmed at a particular point, 
as at t^ by a labial before or after it ; but even a weaker 
sound such as e, the result of old substitution for a, can be 
carried backward up the scale to 1^ ; as PEL to pvlsiLs: the 
effort required to pronounce u was not so much greater than 
the effort required for e, as the effort to put the vocal organs 
P. L. 12 
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in the position for e with the uncongenial letter I imme- 
diately following was greater than the effort to sound the 
closely adjacent sounds u and h 
Principle For the great cause of Assimilation is closeness in the 
huion!^ air-tube of the points at which the two sounds — that which 
affects and that which is affected — are produced. By the 
air-tube I mean the passage from the lungs to the lips : and 
the air proceeding along this tube can be acted upon at par- 
ticular points, thus producing the different yowels. Kegarded 
from this side — ^priority in time of production — the order 
of the vowels is that under which they commonly appear — 
a, e, i, OfU] if we sound them as they are sounded in other 
countries, not according to our insular pronunciation. And 
thus regarded we shall see that e may (more or less exactly) 
be called a palatal vowel, i a dental and u a labial There- 
fore we shall not be surprised to find that these vowels can 
have affinities for those consonants which are produced at 
corresponding points of contact : we shall not be siuprised to 
find that if there be no very marked difference of strength 
between the labial and dental vowels, the labial vowel should 
be found in preference in connection with a labial consonant^ 
and the dental vowel with a dental consonant. And this 
result is just the result to which the facts of the language 
will lead us. It is quite true that in these cases the Latin 
law of vowel-strength sometimes seems to be broken ; it is 
not broken in reality but only over-ridden for a time by a 
stronger law, itself also a manifestation of the universal prin- 
ciple that phonetic change results from the striving for ease 
of sound : and the Latins in consequence of the weakness of 
the lower part of their vowel system, found it easier to sound 
a stronger vowel together with a similar consonant, than a 
weaker vowel together with a dissimilar consonant^ 

^ It may perhaps be thought that this natural scale of the vowels — a, e, 
i, Oy u— ^ught to be the scale of strength also for all langoages. It would be 
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With these introductory remarks I pass to my second 
head of Vowel-Change. 



II. Assimilation. 

Under this head we may consider together the cases ,. pj,,^; 
where the process of descent has been stemmed, and where it ^^^' 

^ turn caused 

has been altered by neighbouring sounds. I take first those h como- 
examples when these results are produced by consonants. 

(i) Where the vowel in which the change results is u. - (i) the 
If we take first the connecting- vowel, which was com-******^^ 
monly in Graeco-Italian and which of all vowels was most 
likely to sink to its lowest form (see p. 166), we shall observe 
that in some few verbs in Latin it was retained at the point 
t* by the influence of the labial-nasal m, as sunms, volumtts: 
but in other verbs which bear a strong resemblance to these in 
that oldness of form which at a later period seems a mark of 
irr^ularity, we find the u already thinned down to t, as /m- 
tnus: — ^just as in other simple verbs*. Here therefore the vowel 
was kept, for some time in an early period of the language, 
at u by the assimilating effect of the m. A similar effect — also 

00, if eveiy vowel was— as a is — ^merely so much breath. To sonnd a we 
simply open the month and send a strong current of air from the lungs. 
But all the others depend on the different organs which lie along the air- 
tube. It is according to the effort with which the requisite mechanism 
is applied, that a particular vowel is strong or not; and different nations 
pronounce different vowels strongly, from certain idiosyncracies into which 
it is probably not very profitable to enquire. But it is surely not very 
difficult to see that the constrained position of the lips in sounding the 
demands more effort than the slight curvature of the tongue which alone 
is required for sounding e (English a) or i (English e). Therefore according 
to our definition o is naturally a stronger sound than e or i. 

1 By simple verbs I mean these which belong to the so-called 8rd con- 
jugation. In the other conjugations A, g, i are part of the verbal base — amd, 
moni^ audi — and make a connecting vowel unnecessaiy. The concluding 
vowel in each case is the relic of the Indo-European su^z -aya^ or -ya, altered 
partly by the corruption of the y^ partly by the splitting of the a sound. 

12—2 
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not permanent — ^was produced by / in the days of Plautus, 
when sacro-ficua stopped at sacruficus^, before passing yet lower 
to sacrificus, or cami-fea rose to carnufex. So ako h produced 
ha-hus, and Hecvba, the older form of which was Hecdbd^. But 
the consonant which has by far the greatest affinity for u\bL 
This affinity moreover was in full operation during the classi- 
cal period of Boman literature : it differs from those men- 
tioned above which had then almost died out On the other 
hand it would seem to have begun later : for we read cosol 
and coiisol on the tombs of three of the Scipios : while the 
introduction of the new sound is shewn by the wavering 
spelling u 6r indifferently — on inscriptions of a somewhat 
later date. Corssen has proved that the new sound was esta- 
blished among educated men at the close of the Bepublic^ 
but that it never became general among the provincials, from 
whom the original o was handed down to all the Eomance 
dialects ; just like the provincial e for % mentioned already. 

The principal reason of this effect of the I was undoubt- 
edly, as I have already said, the fact that u and I are pro- 
duced very near together in the air-tube. Other causes may 
have combined. L was generally a strong sound in Latin : 
it is said by Pliny* to have had a middle sound at the 
beginning of a word, as lectus; to have been strong at the 
end of a word — sol, or a syllable — eiltui, or after a consonant 
in the same syllable, as darvs. (Hence no doubt the fre- 
quent loss of such consonant or consonants, as (c)lamentum, 
{st)lo(yu8, &c) He calls it weak only when it follows another 
I, as iUe. This seems to shew that the sound of the first I in 
such places was so strong that a second one was felt to be 
required to express it: hence the constant variation in 

1 e.g. Most. 248. 

> Qnini i. 4. 16; see Corssen, i. 254, where these and many other ex- 
amples are given. 
' See Corssen, i. 79. 
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writing, as Aquilius and AquiUius; also the occurrence of two 
fs where etymologically there should have been but one, as 
quereUa and perhaps reUigio (but the first I here may be an 
assimilated d), or one I instead of two^ as paidum, belua, 
solennis. But besides being a strong sound, it also had 
(like r) something of the vowel about it In Sanskrit there 
occurs a vowel K also a vowel ri : and we shall see hereafter 
that it was this slightly heard vowel in these two consonants 
which led to the loss of original vowels before them, as in 
vinc{u)lum, and dext{e)ra. Hence it cannot be surprising 
that a vowel before I had a natural tendency to turn first 
to u. 

The I was especially powerful when followed by another 
consonant, in which case the preceding vowel was nearly 
always altered to u — the vowel which under the circum- 
stances required the least effort to produce. Thus a passed 
into u, as flavua and flagro into falvvs and fvlgor, when 
through the strong dislike of the Italians for a heavy conso- 
nantal beginning, the I as the second consonant was thrown 
further onwards in the word: e became u ybtj much' more 
commonly, as peUo, pulsus; sepelio, sepultua, and a host of 
others ; compare too the Latin mulgeo with the Greek afie\r/m : 
almost equally often as colo, cultus; stolidtts, but stvUus; and 
compare btdbus with /96X/3o9, sulcus with o\ko^. Indeed the 
flexibility of the Greek vowels in the same position is best 
seen by Corssen's examples^ of words taken from the Greek 
by the Italians at an early period, and pronounced and 
written after their rule : thus Troo-craXo? becomes pessulue, 
XUeXo^ is Sicidus, ^iv6\ff^ ispaenula, 

^combined with another consonant has the same effect 
as 2, in detaining the preceding vowel at the step u* Thus 
nunUuSt Acherun(ti)s, hunc, diminutives like ratiuncuiOf con- 
tractions like homvUus (from homonvius), are all instances 

1 I. 258. 
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of ^ vowel which has fallen from o, but no more than one 
step. In the same way mn detain the u in alumnus and all 
that class. That the nasals were the cause seems clear 
because before two consonants a vowel in Latin commonly 
sank to e. The cases are not on the whole very numerous, 
and it would seem that the tendency was strongest in pre- 
Augustan times, and then rather ceased, for Ennius wrote 
frundeSy and Lucilius dupundi. Among the provincials the 
o*sound was probably often retained, and passed on to the 
Romance language, e. g. molto, mondo, &c/ 
(ii) tJie (ii) Where the vowel in which the change results is e. 

This result, as will be inferred from the previous acco,unt> 
is produced especially by r, the most cognate of the conso- 
nants. This is most conspicuous in the cases of neuters 
ending in us {as), where between the two vowels s passed: 
into r> e. g. genos-is became genoris and then generis. In 
other cases original i rises to e from the influence of r : as 
cinis, cineris. Next, Corssen quotes the terminations her, 
cer, and ter, the vowel of which in Indo-European was cer- 
tainly a*. The uniformity of the vowel before the termina- 
tion -ro- {-ero) has been already contrasted (p. 164) with the 
easier Greek vocalism. Lastly, in the conjugation of verbs e 
is always attracted by r, which in Latin seems to have had 
a peculiar sound ; so dedl-sont passed into dede-runt^. 

I mentioned above that e is the favourite vowel of the 
Latin in closed syllables before more than one consonant, as 
vertex (from vertio) sceles-tus from scelus, pedester for pedit- 
ter(py^ and numerous others. This combination even caused 
a further weakening of u, as ferentem, &c. (contrast euntem) ; 
the old u being retained in legal formulae. The reason of this, 
it seems to me, lies in the dulness of the vowel : it has the 
least amount of character of any ; and therefore it best suits 

1 Corssen, i. 257—264, ^ i. 274. » i. 276. 
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a syllable in which the consonantal element is strong! Prof. 
Heyse's character of e may be assented to without difficulty; 
with respect to the other vowels his conclusions are so inge- 
nious that one cannot but wish that they were borne out by 
£9K;ts. Of e he says that it is the vowel of least ''tone :" it 
expresses less of sensation than any other, and consequently 
extends its dominion over speech with ever-increasing force, 
as the exponent of reasonable speech : colourless as water 
it serves as the element to float consonants : it is the voice 
of emotionless reasonable speech\ 

(iii) Where the vowel in which the change results is i. Ci") ^ 
It may seem needless to treat of this vowel as the result 
of assimilation. If i be the weakest of the vowels, it must 
be the point to which all vowels would sink if left to their 
own course, without any modifying influences. It may be 
said on the other side that i is not invariably the weakest of 
the Latin vowels : there are cases in which % has sunk to Cy 
as we have already seen, at the end of a word, or when the 
final consonant was so little heard that the vowel was really 
final. But I do not think that in any of these or similar 
instances i has been kept back by assimilating influences 
from sinking to e. The assimilation therefore in this case 
must be understood to be no more than the result of affinity 
between t and other sounds which generally compelled a 
vowel to sink as low as it could in the scale — which it 
might not have done, had no such influence been at work. 

The sound which had this effect most was n. The thinnest 
nasal preferred the thinnest vowel. According to Corssen*, 

^ Heyse, System der SprachwUsemcJiaft^ p. 79. I owe my biowledge of 
this brilliant writer to Mr Farrar'B ChapUrs on Langutige, In the chapter 
from which the above is quoted, he distingiiiBhes the vowels as the natural 
exponents of different sensations : a distinction which it is to be feared has 
perished in a far pre-historio stage of language, at least for the other vowels. 
See Chapters on Language ^ p. 86, note. 

* I. 94. 
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who rejects Piiscian's rule that final n was strong, medial n 
weak, n was strong in the middle of a word, at least 
where it was an element of either base, or suflix: it can 
hardly have been strong in a prefix, such as c(m> when it 
generally vanished. Corssen instances the various spelling 
of words like Par^ena or Porsenna to prove his theory; just 
as the strength of medial I was inferred firom the same rea- 
son. If this be so, we can understand why n, which is a fine 
clear sound if pronounced with distinctness, would naturally 
draw to it the finest and most distinct of the vowels. But 
undoubtedly the nearness of the points at which the two 
sounds were produced has also much to do with the fact. Both 
are dental, and we shall see that i has an aflGmity for other 
dentals as well. The % occurs before n in terminus (Greek 
«/t€i/o-), in diutinuBy where the suffix is the Indo-European 
•4ana ; regularly before the suffix -inOy as in dominuSy pagina, 
&C. : it supplants o in oblique cases from bases in on, as 
eardo{n)y ca/rdin-is ; and occurs in a few radical syllables, as 
in Minerva for older Menerva^ and vindico (compare venia)\ 
This tendency to substitute i for e, as we have already seen, 
was the mark of cultivated, as opposed to rustic, Italian. 

/ was also attracted to the dental spirants. The best proof 
lies in the transliteration of Kfa/Ma^ta by comissor (the double 8 
required to represent ^ may have had a peculiar force here) 
W' Kovaarpov by canistrum; here again we have two dentals 
at work. An important example is furnished by the termina- 
tion of comparatives, -iua for older -iod. Here the i was some- 
times absorbed by the u, as in minus : but more commonly 
the u itself sank to i, which then coalesced with the pre- 
ceding i, and should therefore have produced a long final 
syllable in magis, satis, &c. ; but the weak pronunciation of the 
last syllable in Latin seems in every case to have let the long 
vowel pass away". Lastly, i occurs in connection with t and rf. 

^ Corssen, x. 283^285. * i. 288. 
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The instances where this assimilating power is best seen are 
the participles or participial formations from the second conju- 
gation, dAmeritus from mere- (but meretod occurs in the well- 
known epitaph of the son of Barbatus), tacttus from tace, 
&c. The same change is seen sometimes. though rarely in 
the first conjugation, as domUum/cubitmn, &a In these cases 
accent no doubt had much to do with the weakening : the 
unaccented middle syllable could not maintain its length, 
and the shortened vowel easily sank to i The fact that % is 
always found before the suffixes -tion, -tia, -tat, -tudin, -{2o, &a, 
should perhaps not be pressed as an instance of assimilation, 
for we have already seen (p. 169) that in all such formations 
the final vowel of the base has a natural tendency to sink to 
i as the easiest vowel, e. g. in heUi-cm, rubi-cundus, &c. 

In conclusion then, the three weak vowels have their 
own peculiar affinities, u for labials and I; e for r and closed 
syllables ; % for dentals : these affinities in every case depend- 
ing on the nearness of the point of contact of the two sounds. 

Next we have to consider the cases where one vowel «• y^wi 
has assimilated another. This phenomenon is of compara- tum eauMd 
tively rare occurrence. We have often had occasion to^**'"^* 
remark the weakness of the Latin vowel-system: conse- 
quently we shall not expect the vowels to exercise so strong 
an influence over another vowel as the consonants did. Still 
I can give you a few examples derived as before almost 
entirely from Corssen. 

(i) When two vowels come into actual contact, they 
have a tendency to approximate to each other. 

Thus when y was resolved into i in {e)9yam, the subjunc- 
tive of E8, the difference in point of distance between the 
two vowels t and a made the form siam unjdeasant : hence 
through the influence of the %, the a drew one step nearer 
to it, and became e — siem, a form which constantly occurs in 
Plautus (e. g. Capt 736). That a really occurred in this form 
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in Latin, as well as in Graeco-Italian or Indo*European, is 
shewn by those cases where the y was entirely dropped, not 
resolved into i, when the a remained intact ; as in reg{y)am. 
Similarly Corssen holds* that the difficulty of the combina- 
tion ia produced the numerous class of secondary nouns in 
'ies, e. g. durities by the side of duritta. 

Another eflfect of this assimilating influence of one vowel 
on another is to check in some cases the same power when 
exercised by a consonant. We have seen already that o 
followed by I almost always sinks to u. But this change 
does not take place when i or e precede o: uib more distant 
than from either of these vowels ; and they therefore by 
their assimilating power retain the original o in uiola, gla-^ 
diolua, &c.'y in aureolus, luteolua, &c.* 

(ii) When two vowels are separated from each other by 
a consonant, they tend to become identical. 

Thus e assimilates a preceding vowel in henSy originally 
honOy which by regular weakening became hone; then the 
feeling of the coming e in the last syllable modified the o in 
the first. Similarly illec-ebrae owes the e of its second sylla- 
ble (root LIC) to that of the third. . 

lias changed u and 6 in a previous syllable, in soboles 
{sub) and socordia (se). So also u has operated in the suffix 
of tug-urium on the vowel of TEG. I think it possible that 
the same influence may have produced diumus (dies), and 
arhustam (arbos). But more numerous are the cases where i 
has aflFected a preceding vowel. Thus ne-hihrni becomes 
nihil : the old i in mihi is preserved by the final t, though 
in meiy mens, &c. it has become e» SUL in ccmsuh passes 
into sil in consilium, facul becomes facilis ; and CAL, which 
is found in KaXvirra) and calim (the old form of clam accord- 
ing to Festus), becomes occulo, but super-cil-ium, A for- 
ward action is clearly to be seen, as I think, in difficUis and 

1 I. 808. > Ih. 
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displicet (see p. 173) : i is not found in perfacilis and per^ 
placet, where no i precedes. 

It IS quite clear from these examples that by far the Apparent 
greatest part in this kind of assimilation is played by the Ui "wS^. 
vowel i — the weakest of all : a* fact which may at first sight 
surprise us, Corssen* gives the analogy of a, 6, ii in German, 
which are commonly produced by an i in the following syl- 
lable : e. g. mann, mannlich : and he concludes that i^ thin 
though it be, requires for its pronunciation a considerable 
tension of the organs of speech, differing herein much from e. 
This explanation seems very unsatisfactory. It is this effort 
i^equired in prouunciation, and nothing else, which is the 
mark of a strong vowel : and yet nothing can be plainer 
than the fact that i is weaker than a, 0, or u. And certainly 
no such tension is absolutely required to sound the i, though 
greater power may accidentally be applied to it, as it may 
also to e. The truth is that the real cause of the change is 
not the influence of the % : the real cause is the natural ten- 
dency of every vowel to grow weaker in Latin : the i only 
lends a helping hand, determining how far the change 
should operate — in this case to the utmost possible limit, 
sometimes giving an additional impulse to the vowel affected, 
which might otherwise have resisted the primary tendency, 
as difficiliSf mentioned above. In a word, it is only a modify- 
ing, at most an auxiliary cause of the change : and this is in 
accordance with the view of Assimilation which I have 
throughout this section attempted to set before you. 



III. Dissimilation. 

This principle has of coui-se a less wide field than that 
which we have just considered. The same sound is less 

1 I. 307. 
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likely to occur twice in inconvenieat proximity, than diflfer- 
ent sounds. Like Assimilation it is sometimes an auxiliary 
cause of new change, sometimes it prevents the regular pro- 
cess of change. Its operation is restricted to some of the 
places in which either by regular substitution, or by the loss 
of a letter, or by the resolution of a semi- vowel into a vowel, 
or by the addition of suffixes to roots or bases, or by two of 
these causes combined, the same vowel-sound occurred twice. 
Lmfrt- It acts, I say, only in some of these places, because the most 
^^aUon: obvious method was to let the two vowels so meeting coalesce 
l^vMa into one long vowel : and this often took place. For exam- 
Jew to pie^ when sequ-ontur was tending to become sequruntw by 
change. the regular substitution of u for o, since the double u would 
have been difficult to pronounce, the two often coalesced, 
and {q never being written after the loss of its peculiar 
attendant u) the result was sec-untur, when the tendency to 
weaken o to u in these forms had become too strong and too 
universal to be resisted. But the natural dislike to such a 
transformation is seen in the fact that the old spelling 
sequontur was still retained even in the Augustan age, side 
by side with the new. Similarly we find in indiflferent use 
equos and ecuSy aequom and aecum, quom and cum, &c. In 
all these cases this retention of the o, this bar to the regular 
change, is due to the principle of Dissimilation. In some 
instances no doubt this principle was aided by another cause. 
If the weakening of o to t^ had taken place, and the two 
vowels had then coalesced, there would often have resulted 
much confusion. Thus uoltus would have been allowed to 
sink into ultus; tLolnus into ulnus, &c. Here therefore there 
was all the more need for letting the natural tendency to 
Dissimilation act fully. 

Corssen gives as examples of this bar beside the well- 
known uolt, uolcanus, &c,, the cases where original o is 
retained in the suffix -olus, which generally sank to -uliis ; 
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as friuolaSy Scaeiu>la, &c/ The combination uu seems to have 
only been tolerated when another vowel followed, in which 
case the second u was of course really the semi-vowel v, 
and there was no real meeting of identical sounds, e. g. in 
illuuiea. 

The meeting of i with % occurred more frequently : e. g. 
from the resolution of ei into i, as petiei, petit; uiet8\ uiis. 
Here the combination was allowed because contraction 
would in such cases have produced immense confusion : but 
where possible it was permitted. Thus when De-is became 
Diis by weakening, it was at once shortened into Die; and 
getkitives like Vergilii were also contracted, except when a 
poet found the older form more convenient Frequently the 
difficulty was avoided by dropping one of the vowels, as 
obicio, adicio, &c.' 

But when the difficult combination arose from the meet- 
ing of the end of a nominal base with a case-suffix, or even 
a new formative suffiix, then dissimilation stepped in and 
prevented the occurrence of the sound. One of the two 
vowels became e; thus ali-inus became alienus. Similarly 
when e would naturally have sunk to t in the last syllable of 
the root, it was retained, as in abietie, not dbiitie^ and 
Anienie from Anio{n), though from cardo(7i), as we saw 
(p. 184), we have cardinie. So also in the formation of a 
secondary noun we see the same influence. Although before 
-to^, b&ses in regularly allow the to sink into % (as from 
ticro-, verUat-), yet if i precedes, the does not sink below e, 
as in pie-tat-y varie'tat-, and many others \ The root AG is 
frequently used to form a sort of causal verb ; in which case 

1 z. 808. * See p. 152. 

* At a somewhat late time if we may judge from poetry. Thus Virgil 
{Am. Yi. 420) has oHcit offam (=6byicit)f but Lncan (ix. 188) Pompeiumque 
deii obicit, Tet in Virgil we find reice scanned as a dissyllable, which could 
not be if each i was hea^. 

* Gorssen, i. 810. 
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the vowel naturally sinks to t, or is altogether lost, e.g. 
leuigare, pur({)gare, ohiurigare^ and iur(i)gium. But when i 
precedes^ this vowel was kept at e, as uariegare. Lastly, the 
older form of the genetives ipsivs, iUius, &c. is to be ac- 
counted for on this principle. We have seen the u occurring 
in forms like corporua (p. 165), a weakening of Qraeco-Italian 
-08. But this u regularly sank to t, and consequently we 
might have expected to find ipsiis or ipsis: the change was 
prevented by the preceding i*. 

Finally, the combination ee is avoided in eeis by the forms 
eis or ieis, both in the nom. and the dat. or abL plural And 
the only reason apparently why we find the one relic of the 
older form of th^ present participle, so often mentioned, 
euntem, is that if the usual weakening took place in it, we 
should have a double e sound. 

These, with a few others of the same class, are the main 
examples of Dissimilation — a principle which (as will have 
been observed) acts almost exclusively in hindering weaken- 
ing which, but for it, would on the analogy of similar forms 
have certainly taken place. 

^ In Plantns, Trin. 68, ed. Brix, though Fleckeisen reads ohiurgito, not 
so well, I think. 
* Corssen, i. 812. 
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VOWEL-CHANGE {continued). 



IV. Loss. 

We have now to return for a short time to the Greek. *• Lonof 
As the last two forms of change had little effect on the vowels. 
vigorous vowel-sjrstem of the Greek, it is only natural that 
it should have suffered still less from loss. Indeed the only 
class of words in which a vowel is dropped with any regu^ 
larity is in those verbs which formed their protracted-stem by 
reduplication. In these the radical vowel commonly fell out. 
Many of the cases have been already mentioned ; as jl-j{€)v 
ofuu, fil'fi{€)voi>, 7r/-7r(e)T-a) ir€-<f>{€)v'a>, &c. This loss is one Prohahly 
reason for believing that the accent in Greek was not origi- by grtaur 
nally regulated by the length of the last syllable, but was-^f^„f 
free to fall as was natural on whatever syllable more es- ^ <»? 

torlier 

pecially modified the original idea — here therefore on the period. 
first : for had it been on the radical syllable always, as would 
be necessary under the later law — e.g. fi^fievc^, — ^it is almost 
inconceivable that the accented vowel should have been 
suffered to drop. It is quite true that this view is not free 
from objection, though less so, as I think, than any other. For 
example it may be asked how it happened that if the accent 
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was always on the reduplicated syllable, the vowel was yet 
regularly weakened to t? We may answer that it is less 
remarkable that an accentuated vowel should be weakened 
than that it should be lost: but this answer allows the 
diflficulty. It is hardly conceivable that the accent should 
have been originally on the radical syllable and remained 
there after the reduplication sufficiently long to allow the 
new syllable to be weakened regularly, and then — ^after the 
importance of that syllable had so far faded out of the 
consciousness of those who used it — should have been thrown 
back on to it, and so the radical vowel have been lost It 
wotdd destroy the very principle of the theory, that there 
was a natural connection between accent and sense, if we 
should thus suppose that a syllable could be accented after it 
had lost its meaning, in times when accent had not yet 
become bound by quantity. Some other explanation must 
be found if this theory is to be maintained. May the change 
of the vowel in the reduplicated (and accented) syllable have 
been due to dissimilation as well as to weakening? We 
have already seen in words like yeyopa how the Greeks 
avoided the occurrence of the same vowel in consecutive 
syllables. As the vowel in the radical syllable was nearly 
always e in those verbs which formed their protracted-stem 
in this manner^ the choice of i for the vowel of the redupli- 
cated syllable would thus be explained : it gives a variation 
in sound, but the smallest possible. 

The theory of the original freedom of the accent is 
maintained by 6or8sen in the third division of his work on 
the Latin language — ^that which deals with accentuation — 
the Betonung. It ia true that this part is open to many 
objections : it contains more of hypothesis and less of £acts 
than the Aussprddis and VokaUsmua: and difficulties, such as 
that mentioned above, are not met. Still on the whole his 
theory seems to me more satisfactory than any other. It is 
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confirmed to some extent by the Sanskrit verbs which axe 
analogous to those which we are considering ; for at least in 
the singular they are accented on the reduplicated syllable. 
The augment too is accented in Sanskrit ; as on this theory 
it could not fail to be, if the augment was originally (as 
seems highly probable whatever may have been its meaning) 
an addition from without, and alien to the verb, and so 
differing in kind from reduplication, which added no new 
element to the root. So this principle, if true, would explain 
other losses in Greek which occur in augmented tenses, but 
not so regularly as in the present: I mean cases like e-o'(€);^-oi/^ 
from the root SEX or SXE, and kfnrofjwqv for i-aeir-ofirfv; where 
the rough breathing was probably a mistake, on the analogy 
of the present eirofuu and the imperfect elvofi/rfv; in this last 
the breathing was misplaced, the process being i-aeir^fj/rfv, 
ihrofirjv, icTTOfiTjv, ei'iro/jurjv. 

Lastly we find a vowel sometimes lost in formative 
suffixes before a case suffix, e.g. waT(6)p-09. The fact that 
the € does not fall out in the accusative where it is accented, 
whilst the genetive and dative have the accent on the case- 
suffix, seems to point again to accent as the cause of the loss. 
But why the accent was on the suffix in the genetive and 
dative alone, is not so easily answered. Was the accent 
originally on aU case suffixes — ^as modifying the radical idea ? 
and was it then commonly thrown back from the natural 
tendency in all languages — less felt in Greek however than 
in most — to shorten a final syllable ? But» I confess myself 
entirely unable to explain why particular cases like warpi^ 
still kept it unchanged. 

Examples of loss in Latin are much more numerous — 7, Lou of 
another proof of the weakness of the Latin vowel system ^J^^^ 
compared with the Greek. They are so various that it is 
difficult to bring them under general heads. Perhaps the 

> Schleicher, Camp, 67. 
PL. 13 
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best plan will be to give a list of the most important, and see 
afterwards what general conclusions may be drawn from 
them. For the examples I shall again be indebted to Corssen. 

Lost of a; First even the strong vowel a is lost not unfrequently in 
the perfects of the first conjugation^ — e.g. c\ib{(i)ui^ nec{a)ui, 
&c. There can be no doubt that these perfects were formed 
like others of the same class from the base, cubd, need, &c., 
by the addition of ui the remnant of fui*: and it is not 
probable that this termination was joined directly to the 
simple root, in which «ase there would have been no loss of 
a. In all likelihood, as Corssen suggests, the weakened 
supine cuhitum, where the reason for the i lies in the dental 
t, led the way to cvbtid and then to cviui. In nouns this 
loss is rare: but uirffo must be a shorter form of uirdgo: in 
darua and clamor the root was doubtless CAL : and Corssen 
points to pahna and cupressus, which represent the Greek 
TPoKofLi^ and mmupiaao^. 

LotMofo; The loss of (I take the vowels according to their 
strength) is even more rare. We find uict{o)rix, aU{o)rix, 
pi8t{o)rina, &c., where the new suffix has forced out the 
vowel of the old. Similarly neptis comes from nepotis: 
Corssen suggests through a middle form nepitis on the analogy 
of homd{n)i hGminis, 

Lostqfu; The next vowel — u — ^is only lost before I: and I have 
before said that I has son^thiag of the vowel in itself. Thus 
uinclwm, as is well known, occurs at least as often as the 
older uinculimi even in the Augustan age. Others like 
pocluMnj uehichmi (Plant. Pera. 775, 782) <lo not seem to 
occur in the literary dialect later than the Plautine age, till 
pochim is found again in Prudentius'. These ''syncopated 
forms " when they occur in Latin verse-authors are generally 
explained as '' poetical license " — a radicaUy false theory, if 



1 CorsB. II. 2. ' See Schleioher, Comp. 828. 

' Corssen, il 6. 
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it means that Virgil and Horace used forms which ordinary 
men of the time could not have used. The truth is the very 
opposite of this statement : a pronunciation of uinctdum and 
similar words in which the u was either barely heard, or not 
heard at all, was the universal pronunciation of the day : it 
was one of the regular weakenings of the popular use, which 
can be distinctly traced upon inscriptions through many 
centuries, and al^'ays on the increase: which was also pre- 
valent among the diffeisent Italian dialects. Educated men 
of VirgiFs day laboured to restore the u ; and there can be 
no doubt that one elfect of the Augustan literature was to 
stem to some extent the general corruption of the language 
as shown in this and numerous other ways. Only these 
writers did not entirely debar themselve. from the forms in 
daily use. Therefore their use of these vulgar forms was an 
infringement of their rule as poets, not such an infringement 
of some stricter non-poetical standard as is implied by the 
term " poetic license." The u also fell out almost regularly 
in the secondary suffix -ulo, when preceded by n, or r, which 
then assimilated themselves to the following Z, and so pro- 
duced the terminations, -eUo, -illo, -oUo, -vMo ; e.g. ocellus (for 
ociUuliis), Stella (for ater-Mla), homvllus (for homonulus), corolla 
(for coron-ula), siilla for stir-vla: sometimes -uh was added 
to a word in which it already occurred, with a similar result ; 
as pupiUus for pupul-ulus (that is pupido ^ ulo), osdllum 
from osculum, Sec; see the long lists given by -Corssen*. 

Just as u fell out before I, bo e was lost before r; es- Lostn/e; 
pecially in the suffixes -era, -bero, &c. Thus we have Ub{e)ri, 
cap{e)r%, inf[e)ra; late'h{e)ra and numerous others. Simi- 
larly the suffix 'tero is weakened to -tro and then often to 
'tri as in equestri-s, &c. : so also ac-ero becomes a^yn-s. And 
the same weakening which we have seen in 7raT(e)po9 is 
found in pat{e)ris, also in a{i(e)ri, pig{e)rt, &c. These are 

1 II. 10—14. 

13—2 
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common and well known. Rather less obvious is the loss of 
e in scdictum; compare coryletwnty querceimn, &c. This vowel 
Ls also lost in perfects, like a above : as deb{e)ui\ 
Lota oft; But the loss of all these vowels is small compared with 
that of i, the thinnest of all the vowels and most likely to 
die out; both when it was radical, and when it was the 
substitute for a stronger vowel From the long list of its 
omissions ', it seems capable of falling out of almost any 
place. Thus it disappears before c in caix (colic-) ; before g 
in pur(i)gare, tur(i)gium (see p. 190) ; before d in cal{%)du8 
(the true form of Augustus' day on the authority of the 
Emperor himselP), v>al{t)de, u{ui)dvs, gau{%)deo (but gaui- 
««) ; before t incessantly, as mi8er{i)tits, often in Lucretius in 
words which the next generation of writers did not allow 
to be contracted^ as po8{i)ta (i. 1059), (though the com- 
pound re-po8{%)tu8 is a fa^vourite both of Virgil and Horace, 
and demands the weakening by its length) ; in aHy)tu8, 
qtiae8(i)tor, avdac{i)ter, &a; in the old verbs fer(i)t, est (i.e. 
edit), uol{%)t; (that is to say, if these forms did really employ 
the connecting vowel analogously to the other persons — 
feriviiLS, &c.) ; before m and n at the beginning of numerous 
suffixes, as summv^ for supimus, bruma for hreuima, teg{i)7nen, 
sig{i)nwm (whence siginidum or 8igillum\ alum{%)rvu8, &c. — 
for the Graeco-Italian e in these formations probably passed 
through i before it was dropped, on the analogy of termintis, 
&c. ; before 8 in compai'ative suffixes, if Corssen be right in 
his very ingenious suggestions that, on the analogy of magis^ 
satis (i.e. rnagius, satiw, see p. 184), so also mox is a neuter 
comparative from mouoc-iiLs (root mov), whence mouoc^ and 
mo{u)oC'S, the t being dropped before the a; also that uix^ 
mrC-iua, a comparative of ui-co, an adjective formed from uis^\ 

1 CoPBsen, n. 20. • Id, 21—42. 

< ' Qaint. i. 6, 19. The Emperor may at least be eyidence to a form, even 
if he, like Sigismand, could not create it. 
♦ See Krit, BHtrage, p. 62. 
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as also the forms als, ex, uU, €u{b)8, &c., where the 8 is diffi- 
cult to account for, and this (conjectural) explanation seems 
to me more probable than any other. It is certainly con- 
firmed by the superlative forms in -«to (the Greek -tcrro): these 
are probably only the comparatives intensified by the ad- 
dition of the pronominal base -to; then the i is traceable 
in pra-is-to or praesto "near/* as "most before'* you; it is 
lost in iiucta for tug-is-ta "most joining on*' and ec(i)«to. 
The i is also lost before a as before t in verbal forms like es, 
fers, &c. Much more numerous and important are the cases 
where i is lost in verbal formations before s, when another a 
precedes, which after the loss of course coalesces with the 
other. Such forms are dixH for dio-d^ti; which occurs 
very frequently in the comedians, but not again in literature 
till the Silver age. Similarly the subjunctive perfects 
fMcim, for fefdci-sim^, ausim for ausi-sim, the futura exacta 
facso for fefaci-so, occepso for ob-cecapi-sOf the pluperfects 
ex-stinxem for exstinxisem, uixem for uiari-sem, and the 
infinitives dixe, traxe — all shew the same loss. Schleicher 
indeed objects to these formations on the ground that the 
second 8 between two vowels must have become r and the i 
before it changed to e, as actually did take place in fecerim, 
which certainly followed the common Latin rule. Therefore 
he assumes {Comp, p. 831) an older and a younger formation; 
and that in the older the suffix was added directly to the 
root, BsfaC'SiTru This I think is improbable from the very 
periphrastic character of these tenses : compare the passive 
foetus sim, where the first part is recognised as a complete 



^ Corssen asBames to account for these forms an indicatiye perfect /oxt, 
i.e./ac+«t, a later form and distinct from feci whence fecerim (s/scwtm). 
Such perfects no doubt often occurred: but here I prefer to derive both 
forms from a reduplicated perfect, which occurs in the Oscan, fefaci. This 
can be weakened in two ways, one as in the text, the other by dropping the a, 
through the accent being on the reduplicated syllable— /f/l[a)cf, fe{f)ci, feci. 
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wordy not a mere root or even a base : and I think that the 
weak t coming in the third syllable after a strong explosive 
sound would scarcely be heard ; and so the necessity for 
changing 8 to r would not be felt : afterwards when fe- 
fad had sunk to feci the i would be more distinctly heard 
and affect the following b more. The history of these 
forms i» the sam^ as that of uinelum, &c., mentioned above : 
they are found constantly in the comic writers who re- 
present the pronunciation of ordinary life, and they were 
doubtless heard in ordinary talk in the Augustan age, 
and are therefore sometimes but very rarely used by Horace 
and Virgil. The other conjugations, the 1st, 2nd and 4th, 
could form their futurum exactum and subjunctive perfect 
in the same way from the earliest times down to the 
days of Ennius and Plautus, but not much later. Thus in 
Flautus we have amasso (i.e. amaui-sOf which regularly be- 
came anuiiiero), seraaaso^ prohibeasis (i.e. prohibeui-ais or 
prohibueris), Heie it would seem that the loss of the u as 
well as the i led to a compensatory doubling of the 8, 
Tu e$pe- The cases in which the vowels have fallen out in compo- 

aally lo»t 

in com- sitiou are sufficiently numerous and peculiar to deserve a 
^"" *' short separate notice\ The stronger vowels indeed did not 
fall out under these circumstances, at least without first 
sinking to a lower sound : co-ago> doubtless first became cdgo 
on the analogy of red-igo, &c. and so passed to coffo. And 
most of tlie instances in which seems to have fallen out, 
appear to me rather cases of contraction, e.g. qvorsum from 
qvO'tuyrsum, where we have a sliding together of the double 
uo, than an elision of either : this is true also of prosa for 
prO'Vorsa, and Corssen's assumed numox; of co{j)uncti and 
ho(fyomu8 where the lost letter was y; in all these cases 
the vowels which met were the cognate and u which easily 

^ For a fuller list of exAmples,. see Ck>xsBen» u. i2 — 51. 
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united. The loss of u is singularly rare ; it is apparently 
confined to the last syllable of manu in compounds like 
man{uSsuetuSf man{u)datu8, Sec: the length of these words 
rendered the loss of some part inevitable, and therefore the 
unaccented vowel was naturally the first to go. The loss of • 
e and i is common enough. Thus e is lost in ol{e)/acio, 
nuncupo, i.e. nomen-oupo, posse for pot{e)se: in numerals 
often with a consonant, as quin{que)decim, sept(em)tas%s, &c. 
Its loss in the reduplicated perfects is well known, e.g. in 
rec{e)cidi, ret{e)tult. In all these cases the first part of the 
compound has suffered : the loss has fallen on the second 
member in prae{he)ndo, c(hu{e)ntio (which finally sank to 
contio, like noui-uentius to nuntitts), in bi'(ge)naey mali-g{e)niLs 
and numerous others. The loss of % is commoner still ; e.g. 
au{i)'Spex, nau{i)fr(xgus, un{{)'decim, siiiciput for semi-caput, 
officina for opi-ficina, pau{ciyper, sti{pi)'pendium and others ; 
in the second part of the compounds, as su-r{%)go, (^^{x)^^, 
iur{t)gium, prae-{i)tor, iiidu-{i)tiae, iuheo for tvs-hibeo, &c. 

What is the immediate cause of this vowel-loss ? We Are tAe$e 
know that the general cause is the general principle of all thotecfthe 
phonetic change. But why did these particular syllables J^^f^'f' 
suffer to such an extent, while others in the same word get 
off scot free ? It is difficult not to reply (as Corssen does) 
that the cause must be the Accent. The syllable which lost 
the vowel must have been the unaccented syllable. Then 
how far is this a priori decision confirmed by the facts of the 
Latin language? In order to clear up this point Corssen has 
instituted an elaborate inquiry into the laws of the Latin 
accent, which occupies pages 201 — 400 of the second volume 
of his treatise on the history of the language. I have 
already alluded to this part of his work at the beginning of 
this lecture ; where I said that these results did not seem to 
me to be as certain as those of the earlier portions of his 
book. Since however they are at least probable, and if true 
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have an important bearing on this part of our subject, I 
wiU give them here very briefly. 

Corssen believes that there was an older and a younger 
law of accentuation in Italy, as well as in Greece. For the 
latter law he has the good authority of Priscian and Servius. 
The former rests on a large number of particular foims in 
both languages, which will not fit in with the law in use at 
the flourishing period of their respective literatures : I will de- 
scribe the younger law first, as being certain ; and then state 
the main points in which Corssen's assumed earlier law differs 
from it. 
Common By the rule then of the Roman literary period, 

law of ac- 

eeniuaiion. i Monosyllables 

(vowel naturally long) are circumflexed : r6s, f6ns, s61, fl6s. 
short ... acute : m^l, c6r, fix, n6x. 

2. Dissyllables 

(last vowel long) acute : B6mae, soUers. 

short, first shorts acute: drma, d^us. 

long, circumfl. : R6ma, d6num. 

3. Trisyllables, &c. 

(penult, short) acute : ^cia, p6stulas. 

long, by position, acute : pu^Ua, tegentes. 

nat. and last long, acute : pudlcae, audfsses. 

short, circ. : lectlca, civilis. 

The circumflex or " broken high tone," as Coi-ssen calls it, 
was not the same tone throughout : prima erecta rursus io 
grauem flectitur, as Servius defines it. And this sinking of 
the tone is doubtless the reason why it is never found sepa- 
rated from the end of the word by more than one short 

^ That is naturally short, and lengthened (for prosody) only by position. 
Natural length is either radical as in st&re; or the result of vowel-intensifica- 
tion, as dUcitt or of contraction, as amas. Mere length by position, in words 
like no.r, arma^ dec. must be distinguished from this. 
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syllable. Its natural place thercfoie would seem to be at 
the very end. Yet so little was the Latin inclined to accen- 
tuate the last syllable, that the circumflez is never found 
upon it in dissyllables, except when the original last syllable 
has been wholly or partially lost, as in iUic(e), cred6n(e), and 
the similar no8trd{ti)8, audi{ut)t. 

Loss therefore may be expected in unaccentuated syl- 
lables : that is, on all original final syllables (which as we 
shall presently see did suffer most severely) ; in the syllable 
immediately before the accented syllable (and we have 
already seen the loss of the vowel in many such; in c{a)laru8f 
c{a)la7nor, teai;{o)rina, pi3t{o)rina, dt8Cip{u)lina, lib{e)rare, 
fab{e)rica, pat{e)ronu8y cer{e)ritu8, cal(t)care, pur(t)gare, teg- 
{i)mentum, or at least in the simpler forms from which 
these are derived); and in the penultima Yfhen follomng the 
accent (as we saw in pcU{a)Tna, uinc{u)lum, peric{u)lum, 
lib{e)ri, ded(e)rot, no{ue)raM, quaes{j)tor, uol{i)ti8, &c.). In 
longer words, generally either derivatives or compounds, 
there seems to have been a middle tone ; in compounds on 
that part which lost its original accent, i.e. the first, e.g. 

uersi'p^Uis, circum-ststOy because the significance of the first 
member did not allow it to sink to a grave accent: but 
in derivatives it is certainly the most important part which 

suffers, as ira-cundus, longi-tiUdo. Some excessively long 
compounds might even have two middle tones, as quina- 

uicendria, uerhi-xnelitdtio. 

The main result given by these facts is this : the accent Accent de- 
was dependent on the quantity of the penultima : it was even ^^^"e*- 
fixed to its place by the length or shortness of the penultima. ^y ^/^ 

,,. .^ penultima^ 

Thus the accentuation of the Latm was far more stiff than 
that of the Greek. It is true that in Greek (at least in 
accordance with the rule observed in the age of literary 
activity) the accent could not stand farther back than the 
antepenultima. But within that limit it was free to range. 
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As Corssen admirably puts it : " the quantity limits the 
accent as to where it shall not stand ; not as to where it 
shall stand." It could and often did stand on the last syl- 
lable. In Latin it could not : and without doubt the mono- 
tonous weakening of this last syllable is closely connected 
with this comparative stiffness of the Latin accentuation. 
^eaetUmcf But though the quantity thus reigned over the accent 

aceeniupon , , , x y o 

quantity, in Latm, yet it was not unaffiected by it in its turn. The 
accent could shorten syllables and even cause their en- 
tire loss. It could shorten grave (Le. unaccented) vowels, 
whether final or not: e.g. piltdy dgnXtus, mdlSstus, of ilia. It 
could abolish the final syllable, as in d(c{e), dger(os), /dcul{{8), 
and many others, which will presently appear in their 
order*. Thus though "the quantity could bind and 'break' 
the accent" (i.e. in the circumflex) "the accent limited and 
shortened the quantity. It was a conflict of inherent powers 
within the word*." But while the influence of the accent was 
but sporadic — acting in a few words like those above men- 
tioned — the influence of the quantity was regular. There- 
fore in the prime of Latin literature the quantity ruled the 
accent in the main. But the inevitable tendency of the 
accent to win the day at last, was only checked, in no 
way beaten back, by the Augustan rules. How supreme it 
had become by the beginning of the fifth century after Christ, 
is to be seen by a glance at the inscriptions of that time. 
We find, for example, these lines at the beginning of a pa- 
thetic epitaph of that date : it marked the grave of a little 
girl, called Felicity. 

Quod dnkia nati, quod cara pignora praestant, 
Gontinet hie tumulas, membra qui parva retentat. 
Dolorem siue fine dedit Felicitas isto, 
Glauditur infelix falso cognomine dicta', &c. 

The first three lines all contain " false quantities :" the 
last happens to be correct by the Virgilian standard ; and at 

1 See Corssen's liste, ii. 252. ' lb. n. 258. * lb. n. 896. 
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first sight we set down the whole epitaph as fiill of barba- 
rous errors. But this is wrong : the epitaph is right enough 
in the main if judged by the principle on which it was 
written. The old Hexameter-form is retained : but the beat 
of the first syllable in each foot, which is given by a long 
syllable in the old hexameter, can be given here by accent as 
well as by quantity. Six such beats are required, and 
nothing more: the syllables in ihesi are unimportant; if 
short, when by the old rule they ought to be- long (as carif), 
they can be left short ; if long where they should have been 
short (as felicitds), they can if unaccented be shortened. 
That this is the general rule, in spite of exceptions (like 
membrdy above) will, I think, be dear to any one who looks 
at many of these epitaphs of the later period. 

But in classical times, as we have seen, accent was in 
complete dependence on the quantity of the penultima: 
sometimes affecting other syllables, but not touching this 
one. How then ai'e we to account for occasional weakenings 
like crep-{d)ui, &c.? Here accent and quantity ought to 
have agreed to preserve the a ; and yet the strongest of all 
the vowels is absolutely lost. 

To explain this and many other such difficulties Corssen Cam 
assumes an older law of accentuation, differing from that in ^^rf^m« 
common use, in two main points. amnion 

1. Tke acute was not bownd by the length of the penuUima. can only 
This will account for eases where- a penultimate vowel, long edhyan' 
by nature or position, on which by the later rule the accent ^J^^^l 
must have fallen, has been either absolutely lost, as crip{a)ui, 
viot{d)riXy 8d(btw)r8um, d4drot (for d4d£run£)y d{x{%8)ti, &c., 
or shortened, as fid^i (from fideia), illfus, hdminis, pldtSa, 
d<fc^y didtmus, in all of which the penultima was once un- 
doubtedly long. The same applies to compounds, like 
c6gnXtu8, p^ii^o, &c. ; and to the manifold cases where the qua- 
lity of the vowel is weakened though the original quantity is 
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retained, as in dnhelo, (nqulro, dccu8o; or in cdiidemno, {nermts, 
where the vowel is long by position. All these cases can be 
explained by supposing the accent to have fallen originally 
on the antepenultima^ despite the length of the penultima — 
hardly in any other way. 

2. The accent might fall even on the fourth syllable from 
the end. This possibility will account for cases where the 
antepenultima has fallen out, though by the usual law it 
ought to have been the accent : e. g. in iiJLr(i)giymi, gdu{i)deo, 
puer{i)tia, p6p{u)licu8, 8ur{ri)puit, d^{h%)beo, rH{e)tulity and 
countless others \ Another effect was the loss of the final 
vowel or syllable, as dn%mal{e), fribgifer{08), dpifex (i. e. dpi- 
fic{i)s. Sometimes we see side by side the results of this 
method, and those of the later rule, long after that one had 
become general : e. g. dnimae besides animdi from animdis, 
d^erimus by dedefimue : so also in trisyllables didirunt by 
dederunt Such double forms shew the length of the contest : 
in which the later method was doubtless assisted by the 
new acquaintance with Greek laws of accentuation: but 
which certainly dated from an earlier time, as is shewn by 
the numerous syncopated forms in Plautus, and seems even 
to have been as old as the Xii. Tables. 

I have already mentioned that Corssen holds a similar 
older law of accentuation to have existed in Greece as well 
as in Italy. Such an agreement would materially increase 
the probability in either case ; for we should regard this older 
freer state as that of the Graeco-Italian time, and should con- 
clude that each nation developed out of this after the separa- 
tion its own system of accentuation as of pronunciation*. And 

* See GorBBen, ii. 384. 

* The evidence for an older system in Greece consiBte (1) of the redupli- 
cated presents (see p. 191), like ^(eji^a, where the accent ought by the later 
role to have fallen on the last Towel ; which would therefore not have been 
lost : (2) of nouns ending in ws, as d^€p(at, dtrreust &o. where the w must 
liave been long, while it is not probable that the vowel of the penultima was 
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we should be confirmed in this belief by discovering that in 
Sanskrit the accent is absolutely free — is subject to no gene- 
ral law, but shews many traces of a battle between the 
radical syllable and those prefixed or suffixed, which modi- 
fied it. The Sanskrit system has been left in a sufficiently 
simple form to enable us to say with certainty that the prin- 
ciple of it was this ; that the accent should fall to that sylla- 
ble which was felt to be most important. This is the mark 
of the freshest power of conception in a people : and is the 
principle which we may therefore with some certainty attri- 
bute to the Tndo-Europeana Of the other derived nations, 
the Greek stands nearest to the Sanskrit, by still keeping the 
power of emphasising change of idea expressed by suffixes ; 
but it was bound by the rule that the accent could not 
stand farther back than the antepenultima. In Latin we see 
an additional loss of energy, in the weakness of its termina- 
tions, as well as the restraints which it shares with the 
Greek. The German family, in which the accent was un- 
afifected by quantity, but always thrown back as far as pos- 
sible in the word, shews the least living force of alL 

always mute; at least it is often scanned as a full short: (3) of the words 
ending in at and ot which are accented on the antepenoltima; these cannot 
really have been long in quantity and at the same time short for accent: 
(4) of some feminines like d!hrvo(p)ia, dXi7tfe((rjta, Ag, ; in them the final a 
was doubtless long originally, and it is inconceivable that the accent should 
have been thrown back if the long final had always power over it ; neither is 
it probable that the a was first shortened and then the accent thrown back, 
for there seems no other reason for the shortening of the a except the 
distance of the accent; at all events in words like Upda (sacrifice), iovXela 
where the accent seems to have been always on the penultimate, the final a 
was never shortened. The possibility of the accent being farther back than 
the antepenultima, is shewn by syncopated words like /3^/9(a)Xi7r(u, if\(v)0o/ievy 
iyty(t)y€TOy &c. Here it would certainly seem that the accent on the first 
syllable must have been the cause of throwing out the vowels from the 
radical syllable, which ought moreover to have been accented. These indi- 
cations clearly do not amount to proof: but they at least give us some 
reason for believing it probable that at an earlier period the Greek accentua- 
tion was more free than afterwards. 
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Such, briefly stated, are Corssen's views about accent, so 
far as I understand them. His theory is certainly arbitrary ; 
and many of the instances on which he relies to prove it, 
may be susceptible of a different explanation. But as it 
seems to me both possible and plausible, and as I know of 
no other equally good, I have thought it right to give it 

here. 
MiddU It is not probable that the vowels thus lost fell out 

Latin he- abruptly, with no intermediate step. Before a short vowel 
^wmd fully filially Vanished it commonly passed through a stage in 
founded which it was scarcely heard though still written, retained 

and entire- , ^ n * . ii-iii 

lif io9t. without possessing any dennite quantity, and uable therefore 
to be pronounced more or less distinctly according to chance 
of position. Such vowels accordingly had not the full 
length of a short vowel, for scanning, and therefore could 
be ignored at the pleasure of the writer, whether they 
occur in enclitics, as ipse, est, qtoidem, &c., or in the grave 
syllable of accented words, as voluptaa, mdnu, bSne, &c. 
Further, such a vowel could be disregarded even before 
two consonants, as senectiiti^, ferentdriv/m, &c.'; also when a 
word ended with a consonant which was weakly sounded, 
such as m, n, 8, t, d, and the next word began with a con- 
sonant, the vowel before the final consonant if weak itself 
was not lengthened by " position." These facts are conclu- 
sively proved by Corssen in the Aiiaapra/chey &c. Vol. Ii. 
pp. 70 — 126, by numerous examples' from the Latin dra- 

1 PlAut. THn. 898. * Id. 456. 

' For a long list of similar examples, see the excellent edition of the 
Trinanumu by Brix, Intr. p. 16. 

The short rowel before doubled consonants in Plaatns, e.g. tiMUHnuUi 
PhiTippum, is not paraUel. These are to be explained by the well-known fact 
that the doable consonant was not iDritten before the days of Attios and 
therefore ike aosnd wayered between a long and a short, but was probably 
always distinctly >heard. So also in words like ikxor^ ienifx^ Al&Dandtr^ the 
reason of the apparently irregular shortening is that x did not sound much 
more than f . 
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uiatists, who give us the best evidence by the common pro- 
nunciation of the day : to these vanishing vowels he gives 
the name ''irrational." This then is the cause of the appa- 
rent irregularities in the lines of Plautus and Terence; 
which are regular enough if we do not apply the standard of 
Greek metre to them. In these writers such vowels (follow- 
ing the analogy of the spoken language) are dumb although 
written. But this license was impossible in the regular 
metrical system of the Augustan poets. They could not 
brook these syllables either alive or dead For them 
every vowel must be a full long, or a full short, or cease to 
exist altogether : they could not make up one short syllable 
out of two or three half-heard ones. Consequently they 
either struck out the lingering vowel-sound altogether, as in 
dextra, or raised it to a full short, as dextera; they could not 
leave it ambiguous as dextera, where the vowel was heard 
indeed, but did not take up the time of a full short It was 
no doubt especially the introduction into Rome of the dac- 
tylic metre, which favoured short syllables, that stopped in 
written Latin the ever-increasing vowel-corruption, and fixed 
the vocalism at that point which it had reached at Cicero's 
time. But the spoken Latin was being further corrupted 
none the less: its downward path must be traced through 
the vernaculars and into the Romance dialects. 

This explanation of the extensive corruption and loss of 
vowels in the Latin — that it was caused by the vowel gradually 
dying out of unaccented syllables — seems to me by far the 
most probable. It is given as I have already said by Corssen ; 
it is also now maintained by Ritschl', though a different view 
was taken by him in the Prolegomena to the Trinwmmua; 
by Dr Wagner in the admirable Introduction to his edition 
of the Aulvlaria, the first attempt with which I am ac- 

1 See Bheim9ehe$ Muaeumy ziy. 400. 
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quainted to make known in England the process and results 
of etymological research in Germany ; and by Prof. Munro, 
in a review of Dr Wagner's book*. The opposite view is held 
by Prof. Key, and was formerly held by Ritschl, that the 
words were compressed in the utterance, e.g. that rruinus 
was sounded as mnus (not a« Tnanus^ with the last syllable 
" dumb") ; similarly that we should pronounce 8nex, sror for 
senex, aoror, &c. This theory is often supported by instances 
like pirey mire, &c. in French, where the t is supposed to 
have fallen out through this compression of the total sound*. 
But the reference to French to prove the pronunciation of 
Latin, seems to me just as deceptive as to argue from 
modei'u to ancient Greek : on which subject I have spoken 
above. While much may be said for this, as for all Prof. 
Key's theories, yet this one seems to me much less adapted 
than Corssen's to the genius of the Latin language, which as 
we have seen already in part, and shall now see more fully, 
produces above all things corruption of the last syllable. 
Loss in and For I come now to the loss of the final syllable, both 
syllable a- wheu the vowel itself ends the word, and when it is followed 
it^ne^'^"^ by an imperfectly sounded consonant, which was lost either 
being ac' before, or with the vowel : as the principle is the same in 

cented. , 

both cases, they may be considered both together. I thought it 
better to defer these until I had stated a probable reason for 
them, because the examples are mostly familiar to you, and 
I should have run the risk of merely telling you a number 
of isolated facts which you knew before ; whereas you will 
be able now, I hope, to refer them all to one principle. Often 
where the vowel is not absolutely lost, it has suffered loss of 
quantity from the same general cause ; I must therefore for 
the sake of completeness briefly consider this loss also, 

1 Camb. Univ, QazetU, April 28, 1869. 

' It is, I think, more truly ezplained by Wagner (Aul. introd. p. zxxiv. 
note) as haYing been assimilated to the r. 
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though I have not now time to enter fully into the history 
of Latin prosody, a good account of which (so far as Plautus 
at least is concerned) will be found in Wagner's A ulularia, 
and Brix's TrinummiLS. 

The loss in quantity as the. slighter loss will naturally Lon in 
come first : and here let us first look at those cases where ^^*'*^* 
the vowel of the last syllable has been shortened, although 
the final consonant was not lost, but probably indistinctly 
pronounced — a point which will come under our notice 
when we treat of consonantal change. Thus, a, e, % were 
long in the verbal bases amd, mohe, audi, and as they are 
still found long in the second person amas, &&, were no 
doubt once always long in the third also, amdt, &c Yet 
instances are hardly to be found of the vowel occurring long 
even in Plautus^ : on the contrary, the syllable is commonly 
short : though oddly enough there are several instances of a 
in the imperfect even in classical Latin ; where the unusual ' 
length is generally explained by the editors as simply the 
result of arsis : I have already said that " metrical license" is 
roost foreign to the spirit of the Augustan poetry : and we 
should never have found e.g. amitt^Mt* if the old long-sound 
of the a had not been sometimes heai'd in the speech of the 
day. Examples of the vowel being still long in the present 
in the Augustan age are ardt (Hor. 0<L ill. 12. 26), ridet 
(id- n. 4. 14), videt {Aen. i. 308)". For the subjunctive we 

1 Coresen quotes Mere, 648, 'Quid istac oaptas consiliainf Quia enim 
me adflictat amor.' * Aen,y. 868. 

* Prof. Monro, in a note to Lnor. n. 27, denies that there is any analogy 
between fulglt there (and similar long forms in Virgil) and the lengthening 
of such syllables in Ennios. But at all events Virgil would not hare 
lengthened a syllable which was not long in Ennios; there is at least 
so much analogy: and if my principle be correct, the Towel cannot have 
been wholly short in the common speech eyen of VirgiPs day ; or he would 
not have osed it as long. Thai such long syUablee are only found in arsis 
in Virgil, and not in thesis as in Ennios, is natural enough, for no doubt 
the tendency to shorten the final syllable, when not emphasised, had in- 
creased greatly bolwMi the days of Ennius and VirgiL 

P. L. 14 
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have fuat^ atigedt, &c in Plautus and Terence ; the a being 
afterwards shortened by the general tendency to weaken the 
final syllable. Similarly Horace has perirU^. Curiously 
even the % in the thiixl conjugation is found long in figU\ and 
facU* and others. Wagner compares the Greek e.g. Xeyct*; 
and therefore, I suppose, regards the lengthening as compen- 
satory : but it may be on a mistaken analogy. The perfect 
has its third person long more frequently, as astitlt^, &c., 
and compare the end of one line of the epitaph of Scipio, 
''hie fuit apud uos." In the second person of the subjunctive 
perfect, the % seems hardly more short than long in the Au- 
gustan age. Examples of the long a in the present are 
loqudr, opprimdr\ &c. Passing fromr verbs to nouns we see 
in Plautus the final still long of saror, stultior^, &c. ; though 
the is elsewhere short in aoror and similar words, as might 
be inferred from the process of weakening which gradually 
reduced the full long vowel to something less than a short. 
Hannibal was still long with Ennius, as Corssen suggests ^ 
because the name was derived from the Phoenician Baal, 
and was naturally long, and afterwards shortened by the 
prevailing Latin tendency. Lastly -bus (originally -bhyas) 
in the dative plural is long in Plautus* : and rarely in Virgil, 
e. g. in Aen, iv. 64. 
1*088 of When the final consonant was not merely weakly sounded 

when the but absolutely lost, the tendency to shorten the preceding 
9o^niwa8 vowel was still stronger. The vowel remained unguarded to 
^^* suffer the wear and tear of use, and was affected in the same 

way as originally final letters. Here, as in the cases men- 
tioned above, vowels which were generally long in the days 



1 0<i. m. 6. 17. • Od. in. 24. 6. 

* Eel. Tn. 23. * Introd. p^jdx. 

« Plant Mn, 218. • Plant. Amph. 559, and 1056. 

' Poen. I. 2. 151. Bacch. 123. ^ i. 366. 

' e.g. ilta. 876. 
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of Plautus and his cotemporaries were shortened in the com- 
mon speech in the last century before Christ — so much so 
that they were generally scanned as such by Virgil and 
Horace, though the older quantity occasionally still appears in 
their times, breaking the regularity of the Greek metres they 
employed. Some words retained their concluding vowel long 
to a late period. When the d of the ablative was lost, final a 
none the less retained its length till the times of the later 
empire. One exception is itd, which is long in Naevius' well- 
known line, 

Itiqne postqoaxnflt Orci traditos ihensanro. 

But final e commonly sank to ^, as patr^; though we have 
on Scipio's tomb, 

Gnaiood patre prognatoB, fortis mx sapiensqne. 

Traces are found of a middle form ei, as in Ennius' line ; 

Turn oana sub montd late speeas intas patebai 

Long e was retained in me and te firom rried and ted: 
whilst the ablative of the third pronoun kept the d but 
shortened the vowel, and appeared as 8^ literally ''by 
itself:" its original length is shewn in compounds like sed* 
Uio. Adverbs in -e, originally ablatives in -ed, generally 
remained long, except short words in common use, as bene, 
male, and a few trisyllables where the accent fell on the 
penultima^ as mf4me^, eupime. Similarly gt^was originally 
quid, then gul, gtie (by the tendency mentioned above to 
change a final vowel into e) and qui* : and from this longer 
vowel still being possible to the consciousness of language, 
Virgil could write his "Liminaque laurusque Dei'." Then 

* Lnor. vi. 697. 

' The oorrespondenee in meaning with the ynlgar English ''which** is 
oomicaL When Virgil said '*Arnia nirnmqne cano,** "anns I sing, which 
I sing the man/* he was unoonscioaslj using the exact idiom of Mrs Gamp 
and Fleaceman X. The originatiYe power of language is limited after alL 

' A en. Ill, 91. 

14—2 
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modo, whilst still used as the ablative of modus, is shorteoed 
by Plautus^: so also dto and ergo, adverbs, though the 
latter is not commonly shoi'tened till the Silver age, when 
numerous examples of final o shortened are found*, which 
would have been inadmissible in classical Latin, but which 
were daily growing more numerous in common speech in 
the days of the classical poets. In fact the Augustan authors 
used the short final o only in words which had been so com- 
pletely worn down by common use that no feeling of their 
old length remained, such as cWiy modS, homd and ego, short- 
ened from hoTTion and egon, A huge list of words ending in 
d, which are found in Juvenal and Martial — who no doubt 
reflect the common pronunciation of the day — ^is given by 
Corssen, from whom indeed nearly all the examples I have 
quoted above are taken '. 
-'^/f . Next, the loss in Latin terminations is to be seen in 

quantUy mi ' ^ 

originaUy the shortening of originally final vowels. Thus the a of the 
voweU. feminine nominative was early shortened, leaving but few 
traces of itself in Ennius and Plautus^; and sometimes cer- 
tainly in inscriptions, as in the grand line on the tomb of 
the young L. Cornelius Scipio', 

Qnoiei nita defeoit, non honoa, honore. 

In locatives we find i in domV, and others in Plautus : 
mihi, &c. could have the final vowel short or long down to 
the Augustan age ; compare nisi and quasi: Imperative dis- 
syllables early shortened the last vowel, as was but natural 
to the brevity of command; rogd, iuhi, manX, &a are fre- 
quent in Plautus : also other (not imperative) forms, as dart, 

^ Aul. 5S9. See Wagner's Introductiofit p. zxli. 

' e.g. in Jnyenal, pond (yii. 99)jUigxlandd (ni. 232); and numerous others 
both in this author and in Martial 

' Corssen i. 846. 

* A». 762 epUtula : Baeeh,256, " Volcanos, Sol, Lnna, Dies, Di qxuLttnor :** 
unless we follow Fleokeisen and transpose Sol and Luna, for which there 
seems no occasion. * Mommsen, CorpM, n. 84. < MiL 194. 
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dedl, because of their shortness and frequency : also in the 
first person is short in eS and vol^ — dissyllables again, and 
found in Plautus, but in the Silver age the tendency had 
affected longer verbs as well. 

We now come lastly to the absolute loss of the vowel, I'ou of 

letten tn 

either when it stands actually last, or when it is followed the final 
only by a weakly-sounded consonant, that is practically ^'^^ 
by none at all — the result, like the loss of quantity already 
considered, of the tendency in Latin to throw back the 
accent as far as possible from the end of the word, sub- 
ject to the rule of the length of the penultima. First 
under this head comes the loss of original 0, or later u, in 
the nominatives, such as agerips), puer(p8)t &c., a numer- 
ous class ; as famiU for famiU(ps) used by Lucretius^ after 
Ennius, 

Ossa dedit terrae proin ao famiil infimxis esset. 

It is not easy to determine in these cases whether the 
vowel or the a went first : we should rather have expected 
the 8 : but there are no traces of the vowel surviving : on 
the contrary, 8 is found alone in woixls like Campana*, but 
this seems almost uniqua But the vowel % has certainly 
fallen out and left the 8 in nouns like Arpina{t{)8, where the 
t after the loss of the vowel would seem to have assimilated 
itself to the * ; so in men{tC)89 Jron(di)8, and very many others : 
in orb{t)8, &c. where the preceding consonant is not a dental, 
it keeps its place unchanged. Where a liquid precedes, the 
liquid maintains its ground, and the a is lost, e. g. viff%l(%8), 
uamer(is), pede8ter{i8), and very many others; where how- 
ever the accent falling on the antepenultima sometimes 
drove out the e of the next syllable, and produced the other 
form, as pedestria. The same principle seems to have pro- 
duced out of uelia (I e. at uelia) the conjunctive ftel\ 

^ m. 1085. * Plaui Tnn. 545, quoted by Goraseii, 11. 55. 

' Consen, n. 60. 
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/ followed by no consonant fell away regularly in neuter 
nominatives, such as animal{%), Uicunar{%)f cochlear{%), pi- 
per{{), lac{ti): though Corssen mentions forms in -6, as 
lacunare, existing side by side with these, as was quite natu- 
ral; he quotes sale (i. e. sat) from Ennius. Similarly in 
many adverbs the i has been lost, as tot{%), ut(i), po€t{i). Sec 
For tot and quot Corssen compares the Saoskrit tati and 
kati, and calls ti a ''demonstrative particle" but tati seems 
to be rather an old locative form produced by adding % to the 
pronominal base ta/t. The i was lost in very old times from 
the verbal terminations, as regi8{%), reg%t(i), regont{i) ; also 
from regebdm{i). 

E was lost in imperatives of the third or old conjugation, 
just as a and e were shortened in the first and second : e. g. 
in dic[e)t fao{^ : but the full forms are common in Plautus : 
this loss therefore was a late one. Many little words in 
common use have lost their final 6, as n6u(«), originally na 
i^Zi9, hic{e), &c. ; nee (i.e. nequl or nequ^), y«i-n(«), «-n(c), 
&c. The fuller forms, hice^ hae-ce, the nom. plur. hisce, &c., 
are sometimes still to be seen in Plautus. This e, which 
was in these cases weakened from i, must have been so 
slight a sound, and so little inconvenient at the end of a 
word, that it is lost less frequently than we might have 
expected. 



LECTURE XL 



CONSONANTAL CHANGE. 



In the last five Lectures I have mentioned, I think, the meet Superioritjf 
important variations of the Greek and of the Latin vowel- ^ ^^ 
system from that of their common Qraeco-Italian ancestors, f*^" **?* 
and from the simple vocalism of the earliest historic 'period fitted. 
of our race. We have seen in these variations the strength 
of the Greek and the weakness of the Italian. We have 
seen how the Greek could adhere in the main to the simple 
distinction of scales in the original vowel-system, and yet 
could avail itself with remarkable success of any expansion 
of that system. The Greek vocalism shews the greatest 
observance of rule, combined with the greatest individuality: 
and thus coincides with the highest development of Greek 
character to a degree which seems at first surprising, which 
yet ought not to surprise us, if we believe, as we surely may, 
that the character of a nation must be impressed on its 
language, so far as that language is the result of pure in- 
ternal development, and has not been compounded of many 
foreign elements. The Italian on the contrary both con- 
founded that distinction of the three main vowels which is 
essential for the clear expression of distinct radical ideas, and 
also subjected itself to a rule which kept ever increasing in 
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stringency, the tendency to uniform monotonous weakening. 
So far then we have seen the Greek at its best, the Latin at 
Greater its worst. Now we shall see the better side of the Latin 
\heLaiin Compared with the Greek, shewn in its greater tenacity of 
coiutmaniM. consonantal sound. No doubt the Latin not unfrequently 
substituted a weaker for a stronger consonant, as well as the 
Greek or indeed any other language : every language has its 
own peculiar weakenings of this kind; they are the most 
obvious marks of distinction between one language and 
another. But the greater strength of the Latin consonants 
is shewn in their comparative freedom from assimilation, 
which in many Greek verbs obscures the radical form. Thus 
in i^paaafa we have the same root and the same suffix {yo) 
as in the Latin /arc- to: but the k of the root is lost in Greek 
from the assimilating efifect of the y, which in Latin was 
simply resolved into the cognate vowel, and exercised no 
power over the stronger consonant: indeed the k is hardly 
recoverable in Greek because it has regularly sunk to 7, as 
in €-if>pary-ov; just as it sank to batrg in Gothic, that language 
which of all the Indo-European family comes nearest to the 
Greek in the richness of its vowel-system : the original k is 
to be discovered in the less spiritual Latin and Lithuanian. 
Generally speaking, however, the original form is recoverable 
in Greek from some of the tenses which are formed directly 
from the root : the Greeks felt too keenly the necessity of 
clearness to suffer the consonants to be absolutely ob- 
literated; they are the necessary framework of language, 
the body which is needed for the soul; yet the soul may 
be vigorous though many bodily members are weak or even 
lost. It is curious too how the innate Greek love of symme- 
try is recognisable even in the weakenings of its consonants : 
they are nearly always regular, not often isolated : there is a 
system to be found in almost all of them: while the Latin 
looks uneven in the midst of its regularity; its loss especially 
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of consonants in groups is arbitrary and not reducible to 
rule; and even its less corrupted verb-forms have a more 
" irregular " appearance than those of the Greek. Nothing 
can look more regular than e^ofiai, ari^w, irx}^^ f^^^'fo, &c, 
but this regularity leaves us quite uncertain whether the 
root ends in a guttural or a dental ; while there is no such 
uncertainty about the very unsymmetrical forms which cor- 
respond to them in Latin, sedeo, sHnguo, scindo, mugio. But 
these points will be clearer when we see the difference in the 
changes of the two languages. 

The principle of change is here the same as in the Oenend 
vowels. Desire for ease of articulation leads naturally to the ddermine 
change of a stronger to a weaker sound. It will therefore be ^ **^7 
necessary for us first of all to get some general idea of the tht eonto- 

fuuite. 

relative strength of the consonants. It can be but general, 
because every language has its own scale, which is discover- 
able only by investigating the facts of each particular 
language : but we can lay down a few broad rules which 
seem to be common to all languages, as they depend on 
physiological facts which do not vary for different peoples ; 
and then see how far the history of the Greek and Latin 
languages confirms these rules : and how far the facts which 
will come before us point to peculiar rules of these two 
languages. 

First of all then we may assert with confidence that a Mamenuxry 
momentary sound is stronger than a protracted one, and ttronger 
therefore we may expect to find, as we actually do, that a 2^5^ 
momentary sound passes into a protracted one, but not vice 
versa^ except from some assimilating influence which is 
sufficient to explain the apparent irregularity. It is I think 
quite clear that the complete check given for a moment to 
the breath must require a stronger effort on the part of the 
organs of speech, than is needed when there is no perfect 
stoppage, but the stream of air is suffered to flow on in a 
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slightly altered current until it is exhausted; just as the 

mill-dam endures a more violent pressure than the break- 

\7ater over which the stream rushes. 

^^^ Next, among the momentary sounds, the hard will be 

tiranger stronger than the soft, each in its own class. The difference 

each in * of effort wiU be seen by producing both sounds, but is not 

iA^ awn Qg^Hj demonstrable without entering more into physiological 

questions than I purpose to do^: the rule however will be 

sufficiently borne out by facts of the Greek and Latin: in 

which there is no backward process, such as that of the 

Teutonic Lautverschiebtmg (better known to us as the 

changes of Qrimm's Law): the difficulty of which seems to 

me to be met by the explanation that the change began in 

each case by weakening, that when e.g. the aspirate (or the 

breath which represented it) was used by weakening to 

express an originally hard, and a soft was used to denote the 

aspirate which had taken to other work, then for the sake of 

clearness it became absolutely necessary that the remaining 

hard should take the place of the original soft. 

Unatpiror Next, the aspirate is weaker than the corresponding un- 

ted soundB 

Btronytr aspirated letter. This follows from the nature of the aspi- 
JJ;^^ rates, of which I have abready said something', and shaU 
ing aspi- have moro to say hereafter : the breath heard in each case 

rotet. 

follows upon less permanent, that is less strong, contact. 
On this theory it no longer seems unnatural that the more 
voluminous kh should be weaker than k or gh than g. But 
when the sound denoted here by h became at last, as I 
believe it did, not a subsidiary breath but an independent 
sound, the spiritus asper ; then kh, gh, &c. must be treated 
as compounds, subject to the ordinary influences which 
affect compounds, such as loss of one of the members, or 

^ It is hardly necesBaiy to refer any one who wishes to Trnderstand this 
part of the subject to the third lecture of Max MiUler's second series. 
' Bee Lect. I. p. 10, see also p. 55. 
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assimilation of one member by the other. This is the reason 
why, though gh be weaker than g, we can yet find in Latin, 
and perhaps in Greek, g in the place of original gh : e.g. 
ang-u8tu8 from Lido-European AGH: gh has become a 
double sound, and the h has been dropped from the end of 
the compound. That the aspirates were in their origin later 
than the unaspirated letters, can be best seen in Sanskrit — 
a language which especially deserves our thanks for perform- 
ing within historical times so many of the oldest processes of 
languaga There we see the hard aspirates being produced 
from the hard letters, e.g. ih from t in the superlative pro-t^ 
ma^ where the analogy of other languages leaves no doubt 
that the suffix was originally -tamay and the ih consequently 
the product of Hindu laziness S 

The hard then is naturally stronger than the soft, and QfthB 
the unaspirated than the aspirated letter. What now '^dcMnike 
the relation of one hard to another hard? What law o{9^^^p^ 

are the 

strength governs the exchange which we sometimes &ad 9tr<mge9L 
between one class and another, guttural and dental, dental 
and labial, &a? We have already, in dealing with vowel- 
assimilation, considered the vowels as sounds produced at 
a series of points in the passage of the air from the lungs 
to the lips : and I have explained why such order could not 
be taken (as we might have expected it should be) for the 
scale of vowel-strength, because each vowel is not so much 
simple breath, but breath modified by the different organs 
which it passes; and it is the sum of the whole exertion, of 
both expelling and partially checking the breath, which is the 
measure of the strength of each particular vowel. But in the 
case of consonants, where there is a complete check, the rule 
that their strength varies as their distance from the lungs 
seems to be absolute; that is, that the gutturals are stronger 

> See Curtios, Gr. Et.^p, 389. 
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than the palatals (ia those languages which possess palatals), 
the palatals than the Unguals, and these than the dentals 
and the labials: and this is the order of the consonants 
given by the acute Indian grammarians, doubtless inten- 
tionally. The current of air is strongest at the outset, and 
gradually grows weaker. No doubt an additional impulse 
may be given to it at any point of its passage; but if no 
such impulse be given, it naturally is feebler at the lips than 
in the throat. Therefore the minimum effort required to 
stop it at the lips is less than in the throat : in other words, 
-a labial is naturally a weaker sound than a guttural. The 
merest closing and opening the lips is sufficient to produce 
the sound p with hardly more additional effort than is re- 
quired for the mere passing out of the air within the mouth ; 
but it is impossible to sound k without conscious effort. 
Therefore we must expect k to pass into p, but never with- 
out strong reason allow that p can pass into k. Here again 
the Sanskrit stands us in good stead by its greater number 
of consonants. The theory that the guttural k is naturally 
•the strongest of all sounds is borne out by the fact that k actu- 
ally passes into the palatal ch but not ch into k: when we have 
the double form in a group of Sanskrit words, we find regu- 
larly k in con'esponding words of other languages; so that 
ch is clearly a Sanskrit weakening. Again, the greater 
strength of the gutturals is shewn by the difficulty which 
children find in pronouncing them ; also by • their hardly 
appearing in terminations, or when they do, yet never as 
the second element of a consonantal group, not ik, dg but 
kty gd^. This last argument indeed cannot be pressed 
to its full result, for we find in terminations pt and bd, as 
well as kt and gd, so that by this reasoning p and b ought 
to be stronger sounds than t and d. But the reason here 

1 Gr, Et, 390. 
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seems to be that labials, which require perfect closing of the 
lips, are ill suited for the end of a word, where we instinc- 
tively prefer those sounds in which the breath is not articu- 
lated by the lips, as among the vow^els e rather than either 
or u. Probably indeed dentals and labials do not differ 
much in strength, but still, in the few cases of exchange, 
it is the dental that seems to pass into the labial. 

We have thus got a tolerably definite idea of the sort General 
of changes we must expect to find among momentary sounds. J*^^y 
For the protracted sounds it is less easy to lay down rules. ^<w»»Wtf 

. JOT pro* 

They are in their nature much less definite than the mo- tracted 
mentary; and much depends on the length of time during **" ' 
which they are sounded. The nasals, as we have seen, are Anumg the 
to some extent dependent on other stronger consonants; the f^aybe^ 
guttural nasal indeed not often standing single. Curtius *JJ]J'**fi^ 
thinks that where we find m and n in corresponding words 
the m is the stronger. But most of his examples {e.g. Sofwp 
but domum, Sanskrit damam, and the German Faden for 
old Fadem) are of final m, which, like other labials, is 
inconvenient at the end of a word. If we assume the cfUUtpi- 
strength of the spirants in the order of their pronunciation, ^%^. 
we should get y, «, v, which is probably correct, but they do ***' 
not seem to interchange much. Certainly neither of the 
last two ever passes into y; and Curtius thinks even the few 
cases where we find F on inscriptions instead of original y, 
e.g. Fort, are pure mistakes in writing; it being known that 
some letter had dropped, and more trace of t; having been 
left than of y. The history of h differs for different Ian- * «*« '*« . 
guages. In Greek it is always the remnant of one of the Orttk, 
spirants, and weaker than any of them; in Latin it has 
replaced gh, and seems to have been pretty strongly sounded. 
Since r when sounded distinctly is a lingual and 8 a dental, j^ g^^ 
we should expect that r would pass into s. In Greek and ^^ ^^*» 
Latin, however, the reverse is undoubtedly the case; in fact, ikanr. 
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r is a fluctuating sound which can be produced at different 
points of the air-tube; and, at least in Latin, it seems to 
have strong affinities to the dentab, as we shall hereafter 
see. In Greek the change from a to p is pretty well con- 
fined to the Laconian\ We have already seen that r is 
older than Z; see page 81. Many suggestive remarks on 
this subject of consonantal strength are to be found in pages 
385 — 398 of the Griechische Etymologie. I shall say no 
more here, but shall proceed to the actual changes found in 
Greek and Latin, under the same heads as we took for 
vowel-change; but taking Loss immediately after Substitu- 
tion for greater convenience of arrangement; since some 
classes of letters, especially the spirants in Greek and the 
aspirates in Latin, suffer from both. 



L Substitution. 
1. Change of hard (unaspiraied) letters to soft 

Change of This change is the simplest process of substitution. It 
^ofu^-^t ^ °^* ^^^ common in either language, and less so in Latin 
very com- than in Greek; in both languages it is sporadic only, never 

affecting the whole even of any class of words. 
Change of Thus K passes into 7 in dpr^yci} from the root APK, which 
andg. ^ Unaltered iji apKto^. May the change arise from the 
softening influence of the two vowels and />? I have already 
mentioned the Greek <f>parf' by the side of Latin farc-io, 
but the a<r of <l>pQaaa> shews that $PAK must have been 
the real Greek root, for we should have had <l>pa^(o from 
<l>parY. Indeed, the Latin has commonly preserved for us 
the original letter, which the Greek has weakened. Thus 
in Greek we have Trr^yvvfu, and even in Latin pango and 

^ GurtloB, Gr. Et, p. 896. 
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pagua: but pac-iscor shews that the oldest form of this com- 
mon root» "to fix" — ^whence "to build" or "to covenant" 
— was PAK, and not PAG, as we should have rather sup- 
posed from the frequency of the g\ and Trao-o-aXo? (i. e. 
TTOAc-yo-Xo-?) tells the same tale. Compare filajc^ and 
misceo^. 

In Latin gloria is from KLU, the Indo-European ERU; 
the first step is the noun clouos (compare xkifo^), which with 
the suffix ya becomes the secondary noun chiuma; and 
this, by the loss of u and the change of 9 to r, is doria; 
after which the I is probably responsible for the g, and the 
change therefore is rather one of assimilation*. But there 
is simple substitution in vigirUi by the side of Pucari (Attic 
cIkoci], and gvbemo (icvfiepvata); whilst the variation within 
the Latin itself is seen in gurgvlio by the Plautine curcviio*. 
The older k is pointed out by Corssen (1. c), as often found 
in the Old Umbrian, where the Latin had weakened it. 

But this change of sound in Latin is doubtless connected Peculiar 
with a curious and well-ascertained fact in the history of the t/^Twd 
Latin alphabet. The old Latin alphabet had. like the Greek, ^^ '* 
K for the hard guttural, C or ^ (Greek F) for the soft. 
But the difference between the two sounds was nearly lost 
at some early period, and consequently K fell out of use : 
it was only retained occasionally before a, though it was 
regularly kept as the abbreviated form of some words as 
K{aeso), K{al€ndae), &c.; whilst C, not G, is found in old 
inscriptions in forms like macister, cnata, &c.; lectones stands 
on the restored Columna Rostrata: C. and Cn. were used till 
quite late for Gains and Gnaeus. In fact, k and g alike were 
represented by c, that is by the ^-sound. But at a later date, 
some time in the third century B.C., the distinction of sound 

> A foil list of aU the gatturals thas ofaanged in Otreek is given in the 
Gr. Et. 467—469. 

» Bee KHt. Deitr. 63. » Corssen, A 77. 
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begins to reappear, as Corssen suggests very probably ^ from 
the increasing intercourse of Rome with foreign peoples, 
especially the Greeks of southern Italy. But instead of 
replacing K for the hard guttural sound, the Romans slightly 
modified the existing symbol C, so as to denote G, and kept 
C for the hard sound*. That the rather frequent change 
from ^ to ^ in Latin is due in great measure to their con- 
fusion, seems to me probable, from the fact that for the 
other classes there is less corresponding weakening; to which 
indeed the Latin had no great leaning. The change of K 
or C into QV will be considered afterwards ; also its weaken- 
ing under some particular circumstances into a palatal' sound 
like cA, which arises from assimilation. 
ChaiiQt of The hard dental passes into the soft much more rarely 
Tto9mnd ^^^^ in Greek, We find Sottas*, which seems to be the 
same as tott-i/v. * It is at least probable that the curious 
word veiroBe^^ is the same as nepotes, the shortening of the 
being due partly to the accent, partly to the confusion by 
the grammarians with woSe;: whereas Curtius rightly, I 
think, derives both from the root NAP, whence come so many 
words denoting relationship: avi^uy;, "a cousin," the San- 
skrit naptar^ " a grandson," the Norse nefi, " a brother," and 
our "nephew;** a rather remarkable list of diiSerent "spe- 
cialisations" in different languages. That the groups ttt 
and KT have sunk to fih and 7S in i/SBofio^ and oyBoo^ from 
iirra and oteroi seem equally undeniable and difficult to 
explain*. 

In Latin it is probable (as Corssen asserts') that there 
1 1". 10. 

' The earliest plaoe where G certainly oocors seems to be the tombstone 
of Scipio Barbatns, about 200 B.a Corssen, 16. 

* Arist. reap. 676. 

4 Od, IT. 404. Theok. xvii. 25. See Gr, Et, 241, and 471. 
^ Gnrtiiis {Gr. Eu 471) thinks that o in t^fuot was irrational, and that 
the li. assimilated the r, and that in time the r. 

• Krit. Beitr. 83 et teq. 
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is no instance of t sinking to d at the beginning of a word, 
or between two vowels; that is, of regular substitution. The 
confusion between t and d at the end of a word (sheyrn in 
the diiSerent spellings of the best MSS., aput and ayvdj 
haut and haudf set and aed^ &c.) belongs rather to the uni- 
versal weakness of Latin terminations. The rule that the 
prepositions ended in d, and the conjunctions in t, seems to 
rest neither on etymological grounds nor on the actual 
inscriptions^; rather the final letter of these wx)rds, which 
were enclitic and fell constantly under one accent with the 
following word, was assimilated by the initial letter. Assimi- 
lation is the cause of quatttior turning into qvadraginta: the 
numerals both in Latin and Greek constantly shew us 
odd vaiiation of sound, so that identification must often 
depend, as it may safely here, on sameness of meaning. 

For the change from irtofi Curtius gives about a dozen Cfhange qf 
more or less certain examples, of which perhaps the best are 
vfipif;, which seems to be derived from virep, and KaXu^ij, 
compared with tcaXuTrTCD* : the ir may be the mark of a 
secondary root KALP from KAL ; compare Latin chip-eus. 

There are rather more examples in the Latin. Bibo is 
certainly a weakened reduplicated form of PA, " to drink :'* 
the Greek has preserved the consonant but weakened the 
vowel to L ScaMllum too may be compared with SKAII in 
(TAc^TT-Tpoi/, &C., and glaher with yXa^vpo^*, This weakening 
however is especially remarkable in words borrowed at an 
early date from the Greeks as Bwrru8 for Uvppo^, carhasus 
for KapTTcuro^. At a later period p is not changed in words 
similarly borrowed : and this weakening of p into b, in con- 
nection with that of A; to jT mentioned above, may perhaps 
shew, as Corssen suggests, that the Romans just before their 

more extended intercourse with foreign nations had not a good 

* CorsBen, i*. 191, &c. « Or. Et. 471—474. 

* Consen, i«. 128, 

P. L. 16 
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ear for the distinction between hard and soft checks : a dis? 
tinction which under Greek influence they afterwards re- 
covered. Undeniably a parallel revival took place in Umbria 
through Roman influence. 



2. Further substitution for momentary {unaspirated) 
sounds. 

Such substitution seems to be confined to one or two 
cases in Latin. In Greek there is no further change of these 
letters which does not seem to belong rather to assimilation 
Chaise of than to simple substitution. In Latin the only letter which 
laHn^ is much aiSected is d. This sometimes passes into / and r. 
The first change takes place commonly at the beginning of 
a word : thus feiar = the Greek SaFi^p, and the originality of 
the d is shewn by the Sanskrit devar. That lingua was ori- 
ginally dingua is probable from the Gothic tuggd, our 
" tongue." And dacrimxi as the older form of lacrima (cor- 
responding to hcucpvy and Gothic tagr, a " tear") was used by 
Livius Andronicus according to Festus, and probably, as 
Bergk suggests, by Ennius in his famous lines : 

Nemo me daoromis deooret neqne fnnera fletn 
fazit. cnr ? nolito ninoB per ora nirom. 

The argument from alliteration seems irresistible. There 
are some rare but undoubted examples of the same change 
between two vowels : as olere^ ol(e)facere, &c. from OD, which 
is found in odor and in oScaSa. Corssen explains the change 
by the fact that the tip of the tongue is in motion in sound- 
ing I, and also in sounding the double d ; whence the va- 
riation*. Perhaps however the real explanation may be 
that Latin d was not a true dental — L e. the tongue may 
not have been pressed really against the teeth but only 

^ Auupr. I*. 228. 
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against the upper part of the mouth behind the teeth, as is 
commonly the case in England : if so, the point at which d 
and / were sounded would be exceedingly near, and confu- 
sion possible. And the same reason would explain the other 
change of d into r : which is not at all uncommon in old Change of 
Latin, e. g. in ,Cato*s book on agriculture; and arftienmt^ ar- 
fuisse, aruorsum, for adfuerunt, &c., occur in the Decree con- 
cerning the Bacchanalia^. But in the classical Latin these 
words again appear with the d, shewing that the change was 
only beginning to be felt at the commencement of the literary 
epoch, which checked it : only three words which are fami- 
liar to us shew ther: these are arbiter (but ad^bitere), arcesso, 
and meridtes (root madh, as in Sanskrit madhya and fiea-ao^^ 
ie. fieO-yo-^ : this dh would become d in Latin'). It would seem 
that r if sounded at the natural place, the top of the palate, 
would be less likely than 2 to be confused with a dental 
But that the Italians had one r-sound (they may have had 
more than one) which was sounded close behind the upper 
teeth, and so was almost a dental, is shewn by the constant 
passage of s into r, of which we shall speak shortly, and by 
the change of d in Umbrian into a sound still more resem- 
bling 8j which expressed in Roman characters appears as rs*. 
I consider these two changes then as entirely due to a weak 
pronunciation of d, by which that letter was sounded so near 
to the point at which I and weak r are produced, that they 
were substituted for it : there is no need to suppose an assi- 
milation by other sounds, 

3. Substitution for Spirants, 

This, as has been often said, is the change which has /. Greek 
affected the Greek language more than any other. No other ^,t"*" 

tpirants, 
^ Mommsen, Corpus, p. 43. ' See Quint i. 6. SO. 

* Anlrecht and Kirehho£^ Umbr, SpraehdenkmdUr, i. 84 ; and Consen, 

i«. 28a-241. 

15—2 
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letters have had so many substitutes or been so regularly 
allowed to drop : and there can be no doubt that the pecu- 
liar liquidity of the Greek — ^its constant accumulation of 
vowels without a consonant ^ is mainly due to the loss of 
these rather insignificant sounds. I shall consider their sub- 
stitutes and their loss together^ since the first pass naturally 
into the second, and cannot without inconvenience be taken 
separately, 
(i) Chfmgn (1) No trace is left of the symbol y in the earliest 
Greek, known period of Greek history. Instead we find t, especially 
(0 ^=«« i^ the suffix yoy which forms so many both primary and 
secondary nouns in all the languages*. Thus, when added 
immediately to the root it produces numerous adjectives, 
7ra7to9 (•n"a7-yo-), and nouns, such as vH^ (o^-yo-) ', sometimes 
with the ( displaced, as fiotpa (i. e. fiop-yd) : added to bases it 
produces secondary nouns, such as ca/Bpt-io-^^f where however 
the double sound commonly passed into a monophthong, and 
€v<rifi€ui{rom€v<r€/3€<r-ya; the feminine perfect participles, as 
r€Tv<l>via for reTv^>oT-ya\ and adjectives with the vowel 
again displaced, as fiiXaiva for fieXav-ya. In the compara- 
tive suffix (j/ant) the y has generally been lost by assimila- 
tion, but appeal's as t in rjSuov and afjuelvtov for afioMftav. 
Another suffix of the same form occurs in many verbs; this 
takes the same form in Greek, namely to for yo^ e. g. tS/o9, and 
icaUo for #ca(F)-yo, halo> for horyo ; and many times the vowel 
is thrown back, as alpci> — dp-yo, reii/m = rev-yo^. In the suffix 
aya which, as I have already said, has given us the verbs in 
-cuo, -6a>, and -oco, the spirant is lost altogether. It appears as 
I in the old Ionic genetive-suffix, as Xinroio for 27r7ro-<ryo. Next 



1 A tolerably Btriking example is the often quoted diyfoio, which was 
onoe Sdff-yo -ayo. Four spirants have been resolved or yanished. 
' See Schleicher, Comp. p. 888, &c. 

• Theok. xxvin. 10. 

♦ Gurtins, Temp, und modi, 94. 
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original j^ = 6, though much less frequently. This appears in (») r=e. 
Keveo^t the Epic and Doric form of icev-yo, *' empty," and similar 
forms, crepeo^, &c. In the verbs Kvp&o^ KTweo^, &c. which 
stand by xvpo) and etcrwrov, the e may stand for y, or the 
affix may have been €(y)o, {aya), and the y altogether lost. 
The suffix of the future, syo, was in Doric resolved into 
both (Tuo and trea) : the firat is found in the severer Doric of 
Crete and Heraclea, e. g. irpa^lpfiev (Ahrens, II. 210) ; the 
second is seen in the contracted forms irpa^A and irpa^ovvr^ 
[id. 217). At the beginning of a word y has remained as K J^^l^^ 
in a few cases. These are the pronoun J}? with its ablative hreathing, 
£9^; the Homeric vtrfilmj, where the root is certainly the 
same as the Sanskrit YUDH (the passing into a before /i)> 
fiirap, Latin iecur, Sanskrit ydkrit, and u/icr?, where our 
"you" recalls the Sanskrit yvrshme; and a few more*. Some- 
times not even the rough breathing remains, as in the Aeolic 
t;/A/A€9 and ott* in Sappho*. Lastly, the spirant was abso- (*^) ^ *• 
lutely lost within a word, in Attic especially, as in Kevo^, &c.; 
in the simple future -<ra>, where there is no contraction as in 
the Doric to mark the loss: in genetives like vmrov and 
(Doric and Aeolic) Xmrto for Xinro-o : in the contracted 
verbs universally : and in some Doric and Aeolic words where 
the Attic has i, as Troeo)^, yaKxifyi^, and AeoHc forms as 
"AXjcfto?*, aXadea'. Other diflTerent forms as f or even S under 
which original y appears, are not substitutes but the resuH 
of assimilation or indistinctness of pronunciation. 

Curtius suggests that this y must have had something of 
the guttural about it, as indeed we might have inferred from 

1 See p. 76. 

* Or, EU 854, and Schleicher, Comp, 217. 
s Frag. 1. 16. 

4 As read in Theok. e.g. viii. IS, &o. by Ahrens, from tbe best MS. 
» Id. iL 86. 

* Ale. Frag. 24 (9), in Ahrens, i. 245. 
7 Theok. XXIX. 1. 
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its being sounded quite at the back of the palate, and there- 
fore nearer to the gutturals than to any other sound which 
the Greek possesses. He argues from the Epic and Doric 
futures*, where the f seems to be produced by the assimi- 
lating force of the <r, K\ay{a)(ry(o, kKarf-^w, /cXafcS. 
{i)Chanffe» (2) Original 8 retains its place in Greek generally at the 
^»>i=9. end of roots and words. Thus it generally occurs in ES, 
FES, 11% &c., except when the suffix which follows begins 
with a vowel or /x : as in icrrl, i<rdii<i, fjcrrtu, &c. ; but €(<r)iJ9» 
i(<r)-ai/6-9, fjfieifo^, &c. : and indeed the cases, where a vowel 
follows as well as precedes the <r, are more common than the 
others where it does not. But at the end of a suffix it is 
regularly kept — ^in formative suffixes, as -€9 and -09 (0*0^69, 
6S09, &c.), and in case-suffixes, as -9 of the nominative, -09 
of the genetive : indeed 9 is one of the few letters which 
the Greek could endure at the end of a word. At the 
beginning of a word it is sometimes found, as in 0-009 (0'a)9)» 
<r«7?7, 0-6X171/17, &c., but only regularly so when a hard consonant 
follows immediately, as cKa^co, crop-ivvvfii, oTd-ro^, &c. : here 
the cognate hard protects it from the customary passage into 
{u}S=roufjh the rough breathing. This is found constantly, as in e8-09, 
£7rai, inrpo^, 09 (the pronoun of the third person, originally 
8va, not the relative ya which takes the same form in 
Gbreek) ; in all these the analogies of other languages shew 
that c once began the word. The rough breathing of the 
Greek is sometimes duo to a lost <r, which was not initial in 
the word : as eltrrqKci for i-aearrj/cei,, through ieoTijfcei ; per- 
haps also' rjfUvo^ mentioned above for i^cfieva^, rffikvo^: 
when the rough breathing had become regular in the forms 
where <r was dropped it would pass over even to the few 
where it was retained, as ^arai, though etymologically it 

1 e.g. K\a^i3 in TheoL vi. 32, where howeTer Ahrens deserts his MS. (K) 
and reads xX^o-w. 

' Schleich. Comp, 219, 
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was wrong there : certainly the same root A 8, '^to sit," in 
Sanskrit has no initial sibilant \ With respect to 8 the 
Qreek and Sanskrit usages are directly opposed. The San- 
skrit retains it at the beginning of a word, but suffers it at 
the end of a word under certain conditions to pass into the 
Yisarga or slightly heard final breath. Indeed in Sanskrit 
as in Latin the true h is the relic of an aspirate : in Qreek it 
never appears but as the representative of a lost spirant. It 
must have been on the wane even when denoted by the 
symbol H, as is proved by its being sometimes omitted in 
old inscriptions': and I agree with Prof. Curtius, that 
although the fact of its omission in the alphabet established 
at Athens at the end of the Peloponnesian war, cannot be 
taken to prove its absolute loss — we know it must have 
remained by its aspirating effect on consonants — ^yet it proves 
at least that it was verging to extinction : moreover the 
sound was probably growing rare when it was so often placed 
wrongly, as iWo^, vSoip, vtto, &c.*, words which can be shewn 
from other languages to have originally begun with a smooth 
breathing : the same mistake occurred in Latin and for the 
same reason, e. g. when umor, umerua, &c. had h prefixed to 
them : the gradual loss of the h firom some forms produced 
an uncertainty in its use, which caused its introduction into 
other forms where it had no business. The Athenians, as I 
have mentioned before, offended most in this respect: in 
Aeolic the loss of the h was so regular, that the tendency 
to introduce it wrongly never gained ground. 

The loss of the rough breathing in Greek leads to much 
confusion. Thus it is difficult to distinguish in compounds 
the negative a from a which came through a from m, 

^ Or. Et, 889. Prof. Cortius however rejects this explanation of a mis- 
placement of sound (p. 618), preferring to suppose a more late mistake. No 
doubt such did occur, but when other causes can be giyen, these have surely 
the first claim to be regarded. 

« Or, Et, 612. » Ih, 618. 
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"with/* except by the sense, e.g. in aieK^^, where we are 
guided to the derivation o-o-SeX^o-, born of the same womb, 
by the Sanskrit sa-ffarbha, which is perhaps the same word, 
though the change of ^ to 8 is very difficult. 
(«») 8 if Frequently there is no trace of the a- left at all. Its loss 

**'*' at the beginning of a word before a liquid or nasal, as (S)PT, 

{<r)ptm, &c., will come under the general head of loss in 
consonantal groups. But the loss which has produced most 
effect on the language is its falling out between two vowels, 
in verbs as Tvirrt} from TV7rT€(<r)at, in nouns as yivov^ from 
7ej/e((r)o9. To this very important rule there are hardly any 
exceptions; and these are principally where the loss of the 
<r would have caused great confusion. Thus if the a- had 
been allowed to fall out e.g. in raa-i^ (from ro-rt-v) the 
result would have been the same as the dative of the article. 
Therefore in these derivative nouns, and in inflections like 
Tidijai and rldeatu, and in some few other cases the Greeks 
used sufficient effort ta retain the spirant. The contractions 
resulting from its regular and constant loss have been de- 
scribed systematically under the diphthongs. 
(3) Changu (3) The remaining spirant v was known to the Greeks 

of V. 

(t) r= F- 1^^^ ihBXi y by a distinct symbol, the Digamma, as it was 
called from its form. This F, as is well-known, is found on 
old Aeolic and Doric inscriptions, and unmistakeable traces 
of its presence (as well as of the other semivowel) are to 
be found in Homer; not indeed with perfect regularity: 
sometimes e.g. we And l^dv and sometimes ^iZelv^) this is 
quite natural at a time when a sound was dying out: the 
wonder would rather be if it occurred regularly. There 
seem& to be no reason to suppose (what is possible on pho- 

1 Thus in Iliad i. 208, we read 

bat in line 262 

ov ydp T<a rolovs t8of dvipoLS, oM FlBufMi.. 
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netic grounds) that either of the other spirants y or t; passed 
into F before they disappeared. F is the representative of 
original v, and of that only, in spite of one or two mistakes 
in inscriptions, natural at a time when the t;-sound had 
become almost as strange as y, but the symbol F was still 
remembered*. That the sound was the same as that of the 
English Wy not v, is most probable from the easy transition 
of the semivowel to the vowel, and vice versa. 

Examples of the symbol F iii Aeolic and Doric are to 
be found in Ahrens*. Thus we have Fot in Sappho ii. 1 and 
felinfv (Le. elireui), id. XXVI. 2; though here, a& well as in 
Homer, it was often omitted; e.g. ^aepvbv €tio<: (Sappho ni. 
2), though VID probably retained the v-sound at least as 
long as any other word. In spite indeed of the term " Aeolic 
digamma," used by grammarians, the evidence of the surviv- 
ing fragments would seem to shew that the Aeolic commonly 
changed v to u, or hardened it (by dissimilation generally) to 
fi; it was retained however more regularly by the Boeotian 
variety of the Aeolic, which resembled the Doric more than any 
other*. In Doric we have the^ evidence of numerous glosses of 
Hesycbius^ where indeed the symbol used is T, but where it is 
absolutely certain that the F must be replaced, the mistake 
being that of the copyist i it is inconceivable that y, which 
has no connection with v, should be found in so many words, 
where traces of v are found in other dialects. Also F occurs 
in tolerable frequency in inscriptions of the old Doric; e.g. 
in words like /cXcFov, alfei (compare aevom), &c. But even 
from these it is clear that the letter was rapidly passing out 
of common use. 

It is resolved into v in Bvo certainly in common Greek; (n) F=v« 

' See Gr. Et, 854. 

* Dial Graee. i. 30, Ae. ; 11. 42, Ac, 

* See nnmeroas examples from inscriptions in Ahrens, i. 169, &c» 

* Id. II. 63, Seo. 
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and in Aeolic we have forms like ^evo) for xcFoj, frvevto for 
wT/eFfi), where the letter is entirely lost in Attic Greek. In 
all these the v is the radical vowel, intensified in the present- 
stem ; but it must have taken the t(;-sound (that is, F) before 
the vowel <»: which was then written as i; by the Aeolic 
when they lost the symbol F. The v is also found in the 
Ionic yovpo^, the genetive of yovv instead of yovfi^^: in 

fAOVVO^ for JMOV'VO^f &c. 

(nt) Fs= It appears as the rough breathing at the beginning of 

hwidng. ^ word; so that aU the spirants in Greek can be resolved 
into h. This is best seen by comparison with the Latin.: 
€<nr€po^ — iiesper ; Svwfit has the same root as ues-tis. The 
rough breathing thus produced is liable to the same affec- 
tions as that which represents a\ thus we have iadry:: Xarop 
(whence laropia) came to have the smooth breathing in time, 
as the verb (ISfiev) seems very early to have had. 
Sporadic These are the regular substitutes for v, found to some 

'cfff, extent in all dialects. But there are others very difficult to 

(tr) F=/3. explain, which occur sporadically, or in one dialect only. 
Thus in the Laconian v appears commonly hardened to fi; 
e.g. as in fiify/ov (where the original v is shewn by our 
"work"*), in fiero^ for Sro^ (Latin uetuSy originally a "year," 
whence the adjective ueter-ntis, as diumus from dies), and 
many others. And one example common to all Greek is 
given by the common verb ^ovkofuu, which is the Ionic form 
of PoK-yo'fjjn,, Aeolic jSoTCKofiaij and severe Doric ^wkofuu. 
That the original consonant was v seems clear from Sanskrit 
vri (VAR), Latin uoh, Gothic viljan, and Sclav, vol-it-i*: it 
is scarcely to be supposed that all the other languages 
agreed to weaken a sound preserved only by the Greek. 
This /3 then, like the Laconian varieties given above, must be 
regarded as a strengthening, though there is no apparent 

1 Comp. 222. » Gr. Et. 488. 
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reason for it. V sometimes passed into ^ before p or \ in 
the Aeolic, as we shall see hereafter; but here the reason is 
obvious^ the influence of the following sound: biit no such 
cause can be assigned for these initial changes. Was the 
Laconian /3 an exceptionally weak sound, itsel/ hardly 
stronger than t;? I think this possible, though I cannot 
prove it. Cui'tius thinks^ that and v may have had a 
dissimilating effect on the F, just as we saw in Latin that 
vu was regularly avoided; and Curtius thinks that ferb-ui 
from ferV' and bub-ile from 6ov- are due to this principle*. 
So perhaps the /3 in ffoiiXofiai may be due to the combined 
influence of o and \: but this principle will not explain the 
Laconian words where o does not occur more than any other 
vowel. 

Another variation of v into fi has been often assumed, (v) f=/c 
and is fully investigated by Curtius*. I cannot here follow 
him in his examination of every word in which the change 
is possible: he allows it for about half-a-dozen; in others he 
thinks that a different relationship Ls more probable. With 
his main result I agree; that the change is probable for an 
exceedingly small list of words, scarcely more than those in 
which /i passes in obscure dialects into fi. He allows the 
change for fidXevpov^ from fa\ whence dXew^ to grind com. 
Max Muller*^ thinks that here and in some other words initial 
fA has been dropped, and refers oKevpov to MAR, whence 
Latin mola, &c. Curtius denies the loss of initial /i, as also 
the transition from /i, a common and easy sound, to v, a sound 
for which the Greeks had no liking, and which was becoming 
very uncommon. This argument, I think, is strong; and it 
will account for the change of F to /bi, although to us the 

1 16. 616. 

' See however Corssen, Krit. Btitr, 166, and Schleicher, 265. 
' pp. 620-^26. * Theok. xt. 11^. 

« II. 823. 
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latter may seem the harder sound. The two are pronounced 
80 closely together that in chance cases the Greeks, wishing 
to avoid V, might easily slip into /i. Other words, in which 
Curtius allows the change, are ijmKKjo^ (Latin uiUus), fiiXSo- 
fiai by ekSofiai or iiXSofuu (where again the fi may have 
been lost), fiApwrto by Sanskrit VARK, fioXiri^ by eXTrt? 
(a dialectical variety in Hesychius), and dfj^v by aiJ^^i/. 
It is commonly assumed in fioa-'xp^ by 00^09 and fjiAf}pv(o^ by 
ipwo. It will be seen that in all these cases there is much 
uncertainty. I may mention hei'e the pretty certain change 
of aF(t)-i/09 — from avi, Greek oFt — ^into dfip&:, though this is 
not substitution, but arises from the influence of the v. 

The change of F into 7 is more strange. It occurs in no 
common word, but is supported by some rare dialectical 
forms, which need not here detain us*. 

I have thus shewn the different simple sounds to which 
the spirants sank in Greek, and how they sometimes passed 
out leaving no mark at all Further changes worked 
by them will be found under the head of Assimilation, 
and still more when we come to treat of indistinct arti- 
culation. 
//. Subati' The spirants in Latin have been also very considerably 
theapiranu affected; but not in any way which so profoundly influenced 
%n Latin, ^.j^^ character of the language as the changes above-mentioned 
modified the Greek. The Latin had indeed no special sym- 
bols for y and v; but the sounds were denoted pretty regu- 
larly by i and u; they had not nearly so many substitutes 
as we saw in the Greek, 
(ij Changes (1) First, y had its full sound preserved by i at the be- 
({) r==i. S^^^^S ^f words, as iug-um, itia, &c.; and between two 
vowels, as plebeius, aio, cuius, &c.\ After consonants the 
i might be either the vowel, or it might still have the semi- 

1 IXheok. I. 29. * See Gr. El 627. 

» (7(w*p. 262. 
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vowel sound; e. g. princip-ium^, conuhium*, &c. It is fre- 
quently lost altogether, e.g. in the verbs of the first and(u) Y%$ 
second conjugation, where the oh) and 6-0 represent the ^' 
Indo-European and Sanskrit ay a; the original a being split 
up as in Greek : it is dropped in oh{jf)icio and ob(y)ex, and 
other compounds of iacio: rarely in comparatives, as mtn- 
{t)or; in erOy which stands for es-yo. These examples are 
given by Schleicher*. From them it is clear that the semi- 
vowel sound was in the main preserved by the Italians, only 
with no symbol to distinguish it from the cognate voweL 

(2) 8, unlike the Greek a-, is retained regularly before (1) Change$ 
a vowel, and sometimes before consonants at the beginning /|!^_^ 
of a word; but frequently lost at the end, at least in the 
common pronunciation, and in the older poetry; but re- 
placed through the influence of the Greek rules, in the 
nominatives of nouns of the -O-declension, as banoSf not 
in those of theA-declension, as advena{8), nor in the genetives 
of the A-, 0-, or E-stems. Examples are given in plenty by 
Corssen^ from inscriptions of the age of the Second Punic 
War, of nominatives where the 8 was not written: but it 
reappears regularly at the end of the second century B.C.: 
by the beginning of the fourth century A.D., final 8 was 
again entirely lo6t^ S would seem in Latin to have been 
sounded strongly when initial, and generally before or after 
consonants: but weakly between two vowels, and after n, 
which was itself weakly pronounced before 8, and often 
entirely vanished'; so that 8 was really in the same position 

1 Hot. Od, m. 6. 6. 

* Lnor. in. 776, and Monro's notes : I think the eTidenoe is in favour of 
the long u in the Augustan age. 

* Comp. 252. Corssen {KriL BHtr. 498) would derive -dum and -dem 
from dyam, i.e. divam. 

* i« 286. » Id. i«. 294. 

* e.g. eo$ol for eorutUt on the tomb of Soipio Barbatus, formo{n)itu, Ste, 
See p. 81. 
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as if a vowel had immediately preceded it. This view might 
seem to be contradicted by the fact that there is often a 
wavering between 8 and 88, e.g. cav8a and caussa, usua and 
uasvs: and similar waverings have been already cited as 
evidence of a strong sound. But here as would seem to be 
in general etymologically correct, the first s being commonly 
the result of assibilation of the final letter of the root; then 
the customary weak pronunciation of s so placed, caused the 
loss of one of the two. There is good evidence for the use of 
83 down to a late period in the best MSS. of Virgil and 
Quintilian's express statement^ as to the usage of Cicero, 
(tt) 5=r, This weak pronunciation of 8 between two vowels led natu- 
rally to the substitution for it of the weaker r. Thus we 
find Larea instead of the Loses of the Carmen Ai*vale, ara 
instead of aaa which is found in every other Italian dia- 
lect*; quaero is the younger form of quaeso; the gene- 
tives arboris, muris, &c., are from bases arbos, mua, &c., 
which in later times sometimes allowed even the a which 
marked the nominative case to sink to r, as arbor: in 
the genetives plural r is the substitute for the old a which 
in Greek fell out altogether; compare dearum for deaaam 
with 0€a{a)ojv Be&v*: plurimua is the plua-imua of the 
Carmen Saliare. This change of 5 to r is also found before 
n and m; thus vema is veana*, vetemus in vetus-nus, the e 
being due to the following r: and carmen is most probably 
caa-men^y in spite of the Greek irovrifia which would lead us 
to derive carmen fi:om KAR "to make" which is undoubtedly 
found in cre-are: but we have Ca^menae the Latin Muses, 
which would be inexplicable except from KA S, the Sanskrit 
fafha, "to say" or " praise." Lastly a sinks to r at the end 
of a word after a vowel, as in amor, and arbor just men- 

1 I. 7. 20. • Corasen, i*. 229. 

' I do not mean that Bt6s is the same word as detts^ see p. 24. 

* See p. 77. ^ KnU Beitr. 406. 
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tionecL According to Cicero, Papirius Crassus (consul 336), 
was the last of his race who was called by the old name 
Papisius: without pressing this statement too far, we may 
fairly conclude that the change was growing general about 
that time. 

Closely connected with this weakening of 8 is the appear- Old Latin 
ance of £ under the same circumstances both m Oscan and z, 
in XJmbrian. From menzaru (i.e. mensarum) and horz (i.e. 
hortus) we may safely infer that the other Italian dialects 
possessed a distinct symbol to denote the weak 8 (our English 
jg in zed and French z) which had died out in Latin soon 
after the time of the XII Tables. The loss was a real one, 
for the hard and soft 8 are very distinct sounds: they are 
given by our "rice" and "to m^*." Z does not reappear 
at Rome till the common introduction of Greek words: 
when it was again used, but to represent f, a very different 
sound. When it appears in Plautine manuscripts it is through 
a confusion with the later z: for the Romans of Plautus' 
time undoubtedly represented z hj 8 or 88 according as it 
was initial or medial: eana* (X^vrj) or badieeo*. 

Sometimes, though only irregularly, 8 vanishes altogether (««) SU 
between two vowels, just as it did in the Greek. Thus we 
have uim which must be for uisim from uis, for uiree stands 
for uis-ee. Ver for veser (Fe(o-)a/}) has been already men- 
tioned. Similarly the 8 is lost in genetives like die{8)% 
whence eventually die, plebe{8)t, &c.* 

(3) Finally v in Latin has much the same history as y, (3) Olonflw 
It is- represented by u, e.g. in uideo^ nouoe, ouia. Some- (») r=u. 
times this u is simply the vowel, as in ecue {equos), relictioe', ^^** 
&c. Not unfrequently it fell out, like y: e.g. in 8(u)ibi 

1 Max Miiller, n. 138. 

* So Trin, 862, ed. Brix : sector sonarinB, i.e. a eat-pnrse. 
» See Corasen, i*. 296. * Krit, Beitr, 465. 

B e.g. in Lnor. i. 560. Perhaps the length of the first syllable may mark 
an assimilated d, r9d-liew)$ : cl. itlla for sed-la. 
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and t{u)ibiy the roots being sva and tva; in de{v)o8i 
8o{v)o8, &c. ; in verbs like Jlvont from FLUV, and especially 
in the perfects, &c., formed with suffix -w, e.g. no{ue)runt, 
no(ue)ram, &c. Further examples, if required, will be found 
in the Compendium^. 
Vnot^m. The supposed change of v into m in mare, compared with 
Sanskrit vdri, ''water," is rejected by Corssen* rightly, I 
think. He shews that the root var is preserved in Italian 
river names as Varusaf Varranvs, &c., so that mare more 
probably belongs to MAM in the sense of "the waste." 
The first derivation may seem better as regards sense, but 
must be rejected as sinning against the laws of sound: the 
second need not be accepted, or only provisionally till another 
is discovered which satisfies the sense better, and is equally 
possible phonetically. 

4. Changes of the Aspirates in Latin. 

Lastly, I shall take under the head of Substitution the 
numerous changes of the aspirates in Latin. Some indeed 
of them seem to be due to Loss: others, if Corssen's explana- 
tion of them be true, should rather come under the head 
of indistinct articulation. But since neither of these causes 
can be certainly made out, and since if divided the history 
of the aspirates would be less intelligible, I have thought 
it better to put the whole of the changes together under the 
simplest head : at least one sound has been substituted for 
another. 
The Latin The most remarkable point in the history of the aspi- 
aapiraief, ^^^g jj^ Latin is that each of them can be represented by 
one symbol, the peculiar Italian /. That this / is no aspi- 
rate is obvious, if only from the fact that it has not the 
power of the Latin momentary sounds to assimilate a nasal 

» pp. 253, 264 « KHL Beitr. 237. 
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which precedes it: we have im-petus for example, but 
only inficio^: this shews that the /is quite different from the 
Qreek ^, which has the assimilating power, as in i^jufKLivm*. 
For the difference of sound between these two, we have 
Priscian's well-known dictum: that ph is produced "fixis 
labris," but /not. I think this must mean that jp& is a 
momentary sound: / is a protracted one. It is the hard 
spirant of the labial class; v is the weak spirant of the same 
class. Corssen indeed objects to the term " spirant" being 
appUed to it: and will have it to be nothing less than ''a 
toneless (i.e. hard) labiodental fricative sound (Reibelaut) 
with a strong breath V We shall be better able to decide 
upon its nature when we have seen its use. 

It regularly occurs as the representative of initial BH. Frtpre- 
This we should expect from it49 labial character. Thus we md BH 
have /an from BHA, whence Greek ^a-i/at; fui from BHU; "SlfuJ^n!^ 
fugio from BHUG, &c,' But it is hardly less frequently "^<>/« 
found as the representative of initial DH. That aspirate has 
left no Latin exponent of its own kind, at once dental and as- 
pirate, or even a dental spirant : / has taken the place. Thus 
fumus is the Latin derivative of DHU the same in form as 
OvfLoSy and Sanskrit dkAma; fores represents dvdra (Sk.) and 
Ovpa: firmiLS is from DHAR " to hold firmly;" a root which 
gives an extraordinary number of derivatives in Latin ^ 
including />n7ii{2o " stiffening feax" forma, forum, and many 
names of *' strongholds," as Formiae, Ferentinum, Forentum 
and Ferentia: many more examples are given by Corssen. 
Both the labial and dental aspirate are regularly represented 
at the beginning of a word by/. 

But there are even cases where initial / represents GH. *"««'"'"* 



ewi (ril. 



1 Corssen however (i*. 188) quotes some exuuples from the Corpui, as 
eom-JUumt, im fironU, But these are oertaialy ezoeptionaL 
s See Curtios in the Zeitiehrift, u. 388. 
» i«. 178. * CoiBsen, i». 148. 

P. L. 16 
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Such are fel which seems undoubtedly to be the same as 
XoXxj our "gall," that is from original ghal; the verbs quoted 
by Priscian and Festus, fatire and futare, with futilis are 
from the root FU the same as XT in x^F©; fomms and 
feraor stand by Sanskrit gharma our "wann," while the 
Qreek shews a change from the guttural to the dental 
in Oepfii^. Commonly however there is another form be- 
ginning with h, existing side by side with that in f, and 
used by educated men*; we liB,ye faedtta, but classical hxiediis, 
our " goat," where the Teutonic has kept the g of the original 
QK: fordeum and hordewm; fariolus and hariolus, Qreek 
Xop-^, &c. This / for gh is only initial. 
In Latin ^^ ^® Continue our search, we shall find that this / does 

thehwoM jjqIj Qccur much in the middle of Latin words. We have 

comtaonly 

dropped in scTofa the pig, conceived as the "grubber," by the side of 
of a word, scrolhs*, and probably scrib-ere. But as a rule we shall find 
that BH has generally under these circumstances passed 
intoi: e.g. ambo, tibi, Ivbet*, nvhes^, &c., with others given 
by Schleicher {Comp. 249). But it is an instructive fact 
that by the side of the Latin b there is found / in the other 
Italian dialects. Thus Safinus is the Oscan for Sabinua; 
the proper names Alfivs and Alfenus should be compared 
with the Latin Albius and Alhinius: Orfius with Latin 
orhis, &c.'^ The same mutatis mutandis applies to DH: this 
is (2 in Latin m^dius (madh'ya)^ in aedes^ in dedo, condo, &c., 
from DHA "to place," &c.: but the Oscan for "middle" is 
mefia; and the Oscan JSt^iim, with the proper names Rufus, 
Rufinus'y &c., seem to shew that rufus " red " was borrowed 
by the Romans, their own word being ruber. The root 
from which the two forms came is certainly RUDH, the 

» KriU Beitr. 212, &c. » Corssen, i«. 146. 

' See p. 86. ♦ See p. 66. 

* CorBBen, i». 147. • See p. 120. 
' Corssen, x*. 161. 
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Sanskrit rudhira, Greek i-pvO-po^, our "red:" riiber there- 
fore shews us that in Latin b can represent medial DH; as 
we see also from vber (ovOap, " udder ") — but Ufena, Aufidus, 
in diflTerent parts of Italy ; from verbum a " word," and barba 
a " beard :" in these last two words the traces of original DH 
are preserved by the" Teutonic languages with great fidelity, 
and by them only. 

It is clear then that both DH and BH were regularly 
represented in Italy by /: though the Latin alone preferred 
the more distinct d and b within a word. At an early period 
the DH must have passed into bh in Italy: so that from 
original rudhra came the old Italian rubhro which then split 
into Italian rafru and Latin rubro just on the same analogy 
(as Curtius points out*) as old Italian tibhi (where BH is 
original, compare Sanskrit tubhyam) split into Umbrian tefe, 
Latin tihi. This weakening of dh to bh is neither impossible 
nor unnatural : we have already seen how inexactly d was 
sounded in Latin, so that it could pass into both I and r. 
But I think we may believe that the breath at the end of 
each aspirate was somewhat strongly sounded in Latin, so that 
the distinction between the b and the d was not appreciable, 
and therefore they sank to the same spirant /. This view 
appears to me to be supported by the fact that / from bh 
sometimes passes into A : as in harena for the old Italian 
and Sabine /cw-e7ia; haba exists by the side oi faha: herba 
is most likely from BHAR, compare <f>opPr)^\ and mihi 
undoubtedly stands for mibhi, the loss of the b being possibly 
due, as Curtius suggests, to the dissimilating influence of 
the labial m. Now there are tolerable indications that A 
was a strong sound in the old Latin: although in the Augus- 
tan age no doubt it had grown weak*, and was constantly 
dropped, as in (h)anser, {h)ohc8, &c. But the strength of the 
breath in former times, when the changes between dififerent 

1 Zeitsrh. ir. 834. « Corssen, i». 102. » Id, i«. 106, &c. 
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classes took place, would be a good reason for the change be- 
tween strong h and / with a strong breathing. And the same 
conclusion may be drawn from the occasional substitution oif 
for QH mentioned above. I pass now to the more regular 
changes of GH, to complete the history of the aspirates. 
Chcngaof GH is generally represented by g when not initial 

Thus ang-or is from AQH, whence ax^» ^^-J ^-'^^^ ^ 
from LIQH Qi^lxDo), &c/; when it stands at the beginning 
of a word as in gramen, granvm, grando, &c., it seems to be 
generally followed by r, which absorbed the breath but left 
the g\ Initial GH is regularly represented by A ; as hiemps 
(GHI, whence x*^^*'» *^^)» ^^ (Sanskrit hi/as for ghyas, 
Greek yOe^ where the is peculiar') hostis (from GHAS, 
whence our "guest:" hospes may not improbably be the 
"protector of strangers," ghoB-pati from PA: gospoda is a 
"host" in Polish*), and many others: h is even found at the end 
of a root in VEH and TRAH : I have already said" that the 
h here must have been strongly guttiural, or it could not 
have changed to c in uec-timi, tra^-si. These, with the 
irregular initial f, are the substitutes of GH. 
The aspi- From these facts we see that the aspirates, when medial, 

wUicUpata ^^ regularly represented by the corresponding unaspirated 
jjl'^ softs in Latin (though not in common Italian) ; when initial 

token nu' they are represented by a sound which was originally no 
soft letters, doubt a weak aspirate, but was probably at an early time no 
more than a spirant or breathing : nay more, the one single 
sound/ can stand for all the original aspirates, probably as I 
have suggested from this being pronounced with a strong 
breath, which neutralised the distinction of class. This 
variation has nothing in it contrary to the usual character of 
phonetic change. 

^ Camp. 245. ^ See Grassmann, Zeitsch, xii. S9, &c. 

» See Gr. Et. 438. * Benfey, Gr. Wurz. Lexicon^ ii. 210. 

« p. 60. 
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CorsseQ suggests* that it may have been caused by an 
*' irrational'' u springing up after the letter, so that gh and 
dh should become respectively ghu and dhuy then both turn 
to fi, and so to/. This is very possible : and is supported at 
least for gh by the forms anguia (originally aghi-s) and 
breuis, i. e. hreghu-is ; also by the analogous springing up of 
u after g, as ting-vro, ning-u-o. But how are we to account 
for the appearance of g, rf, and h ? These are stronger forms 
than gh^ dh, bh: and yet there is no apparent reason for 
any strengthening. 

I suggest the following explanation. We have seen that ExpUma- 
the GraecO'Italians brought with them into Europe the aspi- J^^a^^ 
rates gh, dh, bh : sounds which have been explained as soft ^'** *®^ 
letters followed by a breath. Such pronunciation is said to 
be retained in India. But it does not seem to have suited 
any European nation. Among the Qraeco-Italians the 
breath appears to me to have changed into the spiritus 
asper ; whatever the diflference in sound between the original 
breath and the spiritus asper was originally, it must have 
been very slight, consequently the change could not be 
difficult. Such a change seems to me to explain the subse- 
quent history of the aspirates in Greek and Latin. The 
aspirate had become really a double sound: and the two 
component parts acted upon each other. In Greek (as we 
shall see) the second part assimilated the first. In Latin 
one part drove the other out and so caused loss : at the be- 
ginning of a word the first part fell away (conformably to 
the regular Latin usage, as we shall see hereafter), wholly 
in gh, perhaps with some slight remnant of sound in bh, 
both when original, and when it represented dh : when the 
aspirate was not initial, Italian usage differed; the Latins 
preferred to retain the first part, though even among them 
/ is sometimes foiyid : the rest of Italy kept the / here also. 

» i«. 160. 
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I may add that the difference in the Greek and the Itahan 
methods is quite in accordance with the usual treatment of 
compound sounds in the two languages. 

Corssen* regards the Latin h as produced from the Italian 
/: of g he gives, I think, no other explanation than that it 
is "aus gh verschobenV No doubt we might have expected 
to find f universal throughout Italy ; but we do not so find 
it, unless we agree with Corssen that Latin b comes through 
the middle step /: and apparently to explain the strength- 
ening, he suggests that this h is here a weaker sound, more 
like the Greek /8'. But where is there any proof of this ? 
He has himself shewn elsewhere that Latin h is the " ordi- 
nary labial media*." Surely it is at least equally permissible 
to regard the Latin 6 as a dialectical variation, dating from 
the earliest times. Indeed I am entirely unable to enter 
into Corssen's view of the origin of the /. He believes® 
that the Italians did not bring bh with them into the penin- 
sula. Then they must have brought /. But whence did 
they bring it ? The Greeks have no such sound : it must 
have been developed after the separation of the two races, 
and therefore presumably in Italy. Corssen argues that 
there is no trace of bh in Italy at all. But according to my 
view, 6 is a distinct trace of it. Secondly, he says, that no 
European nation had kept the bh. But the Greeks must 
have done so ; else where did they get their ^ ? Whatever 
may be the reason of the hard aspirates in Greek, there can 
be no doubt that they were derived in some way from the 
soft aspirates. Lastly, if the Italians did not bring bh with 
them, why did they bring ghl This Corssen probably 
admits to be Italian, for he does not derive g from h But 
surely gh and bh stand or fall together •. 

" i«. 140. » Id, i«. 91. 

» i=. 171. * i». 126. fi i\ 140. 

* In the same page where CorBsen denies the existence of bh in Italy, he 
makes the strange statement that the Zend alone of aJl the Indo- Germanic 
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Thus, then, the forms under which the aspirates in the 
middle of a word are represented in Latin, result partly from 
Loss, if my view be correct, or from irregular Substitution 
according to Corssen : the initial forms are probably produced 
by indistinct articulation. But, as I said above, since the 
reason for the changes cannot be certainly assigned, I have 
preferred to consider them under the most general head. 

langoages has preserved the hh. He here most nnacconntably oyerlooks the 
Sanskrit ; and the Zend (at least according to Schleicher's Compendium) 
has not preserved the h\ which it represents by b and ir. These can of 
course only be oversights, but they are strange ones. The passage is now in 
the second, enlarged edition. 



LECTURE Xll. 



CONSONANTAL CHANGE (continued). 



II. Loss. 

1. Loss of Aspiration in Oreeh, 

This subject may be taken first under the head of Loss, 
since the result is the same as that which we have been 
discussing in the last lecture — ^the loss of the breathing 
which is the second component of the aspirates. But this 
result is much less frequent in Greek than in Latin. Loss of 
the h is not the common end of the Greek aspirates ; it occurs 
in very few certain cases, which are thoroughly examined by 
Curtius\ But the principle seems to me the same as that 
which operates regularly in Latin in the middle of a word ; 
though its action in the Greek is only irregular. 

Loss of the breathing is generally assumed in 76x0^, 
iyw and fi^a9 : the corresponding consonant in Sanskrit in 
all these is A for ^ : so that GH would seem to be the ori- 
ginal letter, did not the Gothic shew us kinnvs, ik, and 
mikils (Scotch " mickle") : and the k here points to ^ as the 
original, and to gh»a being a Sanskrit weakening. Cases in 

1 Qr. Et. 468—467. 
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Avbich BH has turned to /3 under the influence of a preceding 
nasal are rather the results of assimilation: e. g. 0dfi/3o^ 
(TA4>)y ofifipo^ (Sanskrit ahhra) ; they are few in alL It 
seems to me that the undoubted cases of pure loss are con- 
fined to the hard aspirates which, as we have already seen, 
are peculiarly Greek developments, where the second part, 
the spiritus asper, was likely enough to drop off and be 
lost Thus we have the roots OPTX, KPT<I>, &c. (as seen 
in opvo'coD, Kpv<f>a), but opvyri and Kpimrto^ : we have AA0 
but oKhalvfo ; EAT8 but hrfjfkv^ ; ppkfiuv by the side of 
frenvere, and not impossibly ^opfiirf^i Xafiffdvevv but Xa- 
<f>vpov and dfuf>i'\a<f>^^ ; here also the Sanskrit has LABH. 
Why this tendency to drop the rough breathing should act 
just on these few words and not on others we cannot explain : 
all sporadic change is capricious ; we can do no more than 
assign a plausible cause for it; perhaps here the rolling 
sound of p and \ (one of which occurs in all the words) may 
have been strong enough to cause the rough breathing to be 
felt not necessary though optional ; just as we saw in the 
last lecture (p. 244) that h was dropped from an original 
aspirate followed by r in grametty &c. in Latin. 

Curtius remarks' that this change in Qreek was not 
likely to be frequent ; the tendency in Greek lies the other 
way, as we shall hereafter see. To this opposite tendency, 
he adds, are due the forms hkypyiai^ t^i^o), &c. by the side of 
Bixofuu, rvtC'O^ ; avOi^ from the Homeric avrt^, &c. ; in all 
these cases the Ionic has kept the original form, not weak- 
ened a stronger one. But there is certainly weakening in 
cases like the Ionic cnr oS : not of course in the preposition 
but in the pronoun, which loses its rough breathing in 
pronunciation to suit the Ionic love of soft sounds, though 
the symbol was retained in writing, to avoid confusion. 

» Or, EL 463. ' lb, 458. 
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2. Loss of oiie or more out of a group of Consonants, 

PomtiU This is, perhaps, the most natural form of loss. Heavy 

J^" ^^ masses of consonants become unendurable in all languages, 
grou^. though all do not deal with them in the same way. It is 
true that they often seem to be radical; and therefore it 
might be argued that what our fathers could endure might 
have been endured by their children. But in reply to this 
I may say, that in roots which contain groups of consonants, 
e.g. STA or SRU, it is very probable we have not reached 
to the ultimate simplest form. Ultimate it is to our analysis 
however, and will probably remain so. I know that some 
philologists contend that all roots originally consisted of a 
single consonant and vowel, or even of a single vowel. This 
is very possible, but if we attempt to cut down the roots 
into simpler forms to suit this theory, we are simply engaging 
in a task for which we have no sufficient data, no guide but 
the analogy of actually occurring simple foims, to which we 
endeavour to make our more complete roots correspond. 
On the other hand though in most cases we cannot discover 
what these simplest forms actually were, this is no reason 
for concluding that there were no simpler forms. Analogy 
is deceptive if we attempt to analyse ; but the fact that we 
can, with tolerable certainty, resolve some compound roots 
into simpler forms S is an indication that such simpler forms 
may exist for others, though we cannot discover them. Thus 
it is possible that SRU may have been at an earlier time 
SAR-U', the U being a formative suffix: then the A may 
have fallen out, leaving SRU, a sound convenient to Hindus, 
Lithuanians, and Germans, but inconvenient to Qraeco- 
Italians, as we shall see. But such a simpler form though 

^ Sec, for example pp. 40—42. * For SAB, see p. 84. 
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possible is quite uncertain; I only give it to shew that \ 

such heavy consonantal roots may themselves have been the i 

result of phonetic change acting in times far beyond our ^ 

small range of vision. 

Sometimes these consonant-groups were certainly not radi- 
cal but caused by combining roots and suffixes; sometimes ' 

even by the involuntary springing out of a parasitic sound 
after the original consonant. But however they were produced, * 

they were governed by the same laws. I shall therefore not 
dwell on their origin here, leaving the account of parasitic 
sounds to a later lecture. I shall consider the loss unQer 
three heads; initial, medial, and final. It is never very 
common in the Greek, because, as I have already said, the 
Greeks preferred where possible to assimilate one sound to 
the other. In Latin it is always common; but, as might be 
expected, generally sporadic. 

In Greek no consonants seem to be lost at the beginning i. Initial 
of a word except the spirants 8 and v; and even these fall cipaU^of s 
out generally before a protracted, rarely before a momentary ^^q^^ 
sound. Thus 8 is lost in pv for apv, vv-o^ for <rin;o9 (page 69, and LaUn. 
where it was suggested that the oldest form was 8uniL8o), flip- 
ifiva (Sanskrit 8 MAR), &c. This loss is rare before k or ir, and 
even then traces are left of the fuller sound ; thus we have 
both a/caiTTfo and icanrero^, awiXeOo^ and irikeOo^ : it is rather 
commoner before t, sib ravpo^ (by the German 8tier), areyo^, 
and reyo^, &c. These changes it will be observed are Graeco^ 
Italian, and may very likely have taken place before the 
separation. The second consonant would seem ta be lost in 
<rvv for (Tfcvp: ^vv shews misplacement of the <tk just as mr 

I 

was liable to change to the commoner ira (^) : kw, however, 
is preserved in the name Kvpovpia (i.e. con-fima^). 

Original v is lost in pO^a for fpil^^ the O. H. G. wurza, 

1 For farther cxampleB see Curtius, Gr. Et, 621—6, whence the above 
are taken. 
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and modem '*wurzel;" pa/co? is from VRAK. Since the 
Latins had radix by p/fa, and lacer, perhaps Idcema, by 
poKo^, this loss also would seem to be Graeco-Italian. The 
same is not true of prjywfu, Latin frango; this form is 
curious. The oldest form of the root seems to be BHRAG, 
for the Gothic is brikan, to " break :" then this BH irregu- 
larly weakened itself to F^ evidenced by Aeolic fprj^t^, which 
vanished in common Greek : the Latin form is regular". But 
with this exception it would appear that these losses of 
initial spirants were no peculiarity of the Greek; they were 
rather due to a tendency which was acting in Graeco-Italian 
times, and never ceased in Latin, but which was almost 
stopped by the Greeks when left to themselves. The Greeks 
have no objection to hard combinations, like ck, <7t, aw, at 
the beginning of a word; they dislike the amalgamation of 
different consonants within a word. 

In Latin the regular loss is also of 8 and v. No real 
Latin word begins with sr, »n, or sm*; hence we have (paral- 
lel to the Greek losses given above) rivos from SRU, nurus, 
and memor for sme-smor; there is also no initial si, so that 
limus may be our "slime*." Corssen* adds another to the 
possible etymologies of the much contested " Rome," by 
deriving it from SRU {Srouma), the " stream-town," and ex- 
plains the name by reference to the insulated condition of 
the old Roma quadrata on the Palatine, before the Tiber 
was kept within its banks. From the same root he also 
very plausibly derives Reate {Sreu-ate) in the high constantly 
inundated valley first drained by Curius Dentatus. Some- 
times 8 has fallen out before/, bs funda {'=<r^vS6in)),Jide8 
a *** string," Greek (r(f}i8f), folio, by c^aXhxo. 

1 This weakening occurs also in Pa7. (Sk. hliaiij) bnt in no other word. 

« Gr, EU 476. 

' Even some borrowed words lose it in Latin, as myrrha {ff/ivpya). 

* Krit, Beitr. 429 ; but see Gr. Et. 329. 

* KriU Beitr. 428. 
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Passing to the momentary sounds we shall find 8 lost 
principally before t\ in torus (Qk. (rrop), tego (crreyeD), and 
many others. Corssen, against Curtius and Max Muller, 
would derive ton-ttru firom STAN, found in Greek oTivao: 
but this supposes a loss of the 8 in the Teutonic family as 
well (" thunder," &c.), which is very unusual ; as far as the 
sense goes, it seems to me better. Sometimes s is lost 
before c, as in caiieo (SKAV), cutis by a-tciro^ and tcvro^, is 
from SKU, whence comes also cauos, and perhaps caelum; 
casa may be 8{c)ad'8a^ for scad-ta, the past participle of 
SK AD, " to cover," Sanskrit CHHAD, 8 may have fallen 
out before p in penuria {(nrdvi^) and pttuita (Trur/fft)) from 
SPU'TU, a lengthened form of SPU (in spuere). Some- 
times at falls away entirely before Z, as in lis, locus (the form 
stlocus points to STAL), and lotus {sdatv^ being the past 
participle of STAR, " to strew," and meaning that which is 
strewn, scattered, widened). Hence the distinction between 
nauis stlata, a vessel built broad for merchandise, and nauis 
longa, the man-of-war*. 

V is lost in much the same words as in the Greek : lacer 
and radix are given above; lupus may perhaps be the San- 
skrit vrika; and ros (fiparf, or ^parj) is connected with 
VRISH. Sometimes, but rarely, the lost t; is the second 
letter, as in cams (icva>v, Sanskrit (van; and v is lost, though 
not without leaving its trace in a rather large list of Latin 
words, where original va has passed into : such are soror 
(Sanskrit svasri), socer (original svakura), sonus (Sanskrit 
svand), sopor (root SVAP), &a The Greek is quite irregu- 
lar in such of these words as it has retained, as i/cvpo^f 
iirvo^, &C. 

Besides this somewhat regular loss of s and v we find Fwrther 
sporadic loss of initial mutes : j^tiT. 

1 KriU Beitr. 448. • Id, 462. 
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of C before v, in tiermis, Sk. krimi, and Gothic vaurvi-s^. 

before I, in lamentum (clamor, &c.), laus {CLU), 
of Q before v, in venter (ycumjp) , and uorare*, venire (root 

(? K4, whence Greek fiaiveiv^ Gothic kiri- 
man ). 
before n, in no<t^5, nomen, narrare (see page 47). 
of T before I, apparently in latum for tlatum (root TOL), 
of D before r, assumed by Corssen* in mere and racemtw 

(Sk. draksha)] but in neither case is the 
connection certain, 
before v, in uiginti from dyi; compare 6w (dww) and 

beUum (duellum). 
before y, in {D)iovi8. 
of P before Z, in laetvs for plaetiLS (compare Sanskrit 

priya), Idtus (7rXaTo<?) ; lauere (Xoveti/) maj' 
be from PLU, which occurs in Sanskrit 
and Greek ifKvifuv^. 
Connected with this initial loss is the frequent misplace- 
ment of consonants in groups at the beginning of a word. 
Thus KpaSia is Latin cord-; from FRAK [f^^pacrato) comes 
farcio, and many other cases occur of a consonant thus 
thrown forward to avoid a heavy consonantal beginning. In 
some, no doubt, it is not quite certain how the consonants 
were placed in the radical form ; but the general tendency is 
unmistakeable. 
Lostofini' I ™ay also mention here the curious loss of c (K), not in 
»tanS/V ^ compounds, but standing alone at the beginning of some 
alone. pronominal words, as {c)ubi, (c)uti, (c)unde: the c is preserved 
in ali-cvbi, ali'{c)unde, &c. Other supposed losses, as aper 
(KuTTpos:), amo (Sk. iam), seem to be uncertain. No other 
consonant seems to fall away similarly; the reason here is 
quite uncertain. 

J KriU Bcitr. 2. * See p. 64. 

» See Knt. Beitr. 57— C4. -• Id. 142. 

* Id. 160. 
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Loss in the middle of a word is rarer. It is hardly found ii. Medial 
in Greek. Schleicher gives as an example ren;^- (cr)^e, where found in 
the accumulation of consonants was doubtless too much for ^^^'^' 
the Greek feeling of euphony. The same objection to im- 
possible combinations of sound caused the Ionic forms like 
iaraXarcu for iaraXirrai: the a is here not so much a sub- 
stitute for the lost p as the slight vowel-sound, which was 
still felt to be convenient even between \ and t. A single 
consonant, t, falls out regularly in the 3rd pers. sing, of verbs, 
as ^ep€{r)i, and in nouns, as ^6pa(T)-o9. This is perhaps a 
further consequence of the Greek dislike to momentary 
sounds at or near the end of a word. 

In Latin the examples are tolerably numerous, but they Common 
are hard to reduce to rule. Schleicher considers that they ^rlyln^ 
are the results of assimilation: the lost letter has been first -^^*'*- 
assimilated, and then vanished in accordance with the old 
Latin rule of not writing the same letter twice \ This is 
a very ingenious theory, and may be true; but it is simplest 
to treat the results under the general head of loss. I take 
the examples from Schleicher, who has taken them mainly 
from Corssen. This loss occurs most frequently before 
spirants: 

before 5, as di{6)'8CO^ rmLl{g)-8i, 8par(g)'SU8 (from sparg- 
tu8)y miles (for milit-s), 8ua{d)'S{; ce{n)sor and 
co{n)8ol (in old Latin, but the old forms were 
replaced, though not the original sound); 
so also quotie{n)8y ru{r)8um, and many 
others. 

before y, as ma{g')ior, 8e{d)-%ungo, pe{r)-i€ro, tra{n8)'i' 
do, &c. 

before v, as hre{ghy%iris, leighyvris, sua(d)'U-t8, &c. 

1 Camp. 268. 
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It is common also before nasals: 

before n, as lu{c)'na, pi{cynu8, deicj-nus, ua(c)-nu8, C6(«)- 
na, po{8)no. 

before m, as 8ti(g)'mulu8, exa(g)-men, re(8)-m/u8, Ca{8)' 
mencu 

It occurs before I apparently in te(x)'la and corpu{8)-lentu8. 
Los8 is hardly found before any momentary consonant except 
the dentals; thus 

before t, in passive participles, as tor{c)tfi8, td{c)'tu8; in all 
these the group consists of at least three con- 
sonants. 

before d, the loss being restricted to «, as iu{8)'dex, i(«)* 
dem, di(8yduco. 

In all these eases it will be observed that the loss is 
confined to the last letter of the root or prefix. The Latin 
tendency to weaken the end of a word seems to have ex- 
tended even to the separate syllables, 
iii. Final Loss at the end of a word extends to single consonants, 
as well as to combinations of them. We have already seen 
that in all languages the accent has a tendency to be thrown 
back as soon as the consciousness of the relative value 
of the different pai*ts of a word becomes obliterated. Pro- 
bably for example, as I have said before, the personal termi- 
nations of the verb bore the accent originally (as in <f>fj-fii)y 
and continued to do so as long as the fii was distinctly felt 
to be the pronoun " I," which limited the idea of " speaking," 
to a single person, the speaker : but when this fact ceased 
to be felt, and fu was no more than a grammatical suffix, 
the two syllables, which formerly existed side by side with 
some sort of mutual independence, became fused together, 
and the accent almost always fell back. This loss of accent 
made the last syllable comparatively unimportant, and liable 
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to phonetic corruption : and this corruption is founds as a 
general rule, in proportion to the inability of a language to 
accent the last syllable : and therefore Latin, which never 
accentuates the last syllable, has suflFered more on the whole 
from loss than Sanskrit or Greek : this we have already 
seen in the shortening and loss of its final vowels, and 
shall now see again in its consonantal loss. The sounds thus 
lost will of course diflfer much for different languages : one 
people found a final sound difficult which presented no diffi- 
culty to another ; thus the Greeks liked final s, which the 
Italians slurred over, weakened, and finally lost. But the 
principle is the same for all languages: final unaccented 
syllables had a tendency to weaken or drop their difficult 
sounds. 

But the operation of this principle could be affected by Monotony 
other causea In Greek the last syllable is often accented wuuai ter- 
and yet weakened, e.g. ri^dek for ridhn^. And in oneJJ^*^^JJ^ 
respect at least the final syllable in Greek seems to have 
suffered more than in Latin. It is more monotonous, a 
great sign of weakness in language. As is well known, the 
Greeks allowed no consonant to end a word but the light- 
sounding V (into which the common Graeco-Italian m of 
verbal and nominal suffixes was therefore changed), <r, and 
rarely p : so final consonants were either dropped altogether, 
G&fia{T\ €if>u{T), Sanskrit ahMU; eSei^a, Sanskrit adiksham; 
iraripa, {patrem) ; or softened, if dentals, into <r : as ripa^, 
Trpofi, Sc9, TCTv^c^ ; if fi into v, as fiovcav, Srvirrov^. Latin, 
on the contrary, allows considerable variety of final conso- 
nants. But there is no monotony in the final vowels of the 
Greek, whereas, as we have seen, in Latin a final vowel tends 
to sink to e. This then is the explanation of the obvious diffi- 
culty, that final accented syllables are yet weakened in the 
Greek. The vivid life of the Greek vowels overpowered the 

1 Comp, 236, Ac. 
p. L. 17 
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final consonant or consonants, and reduced them to absolute 
uniformity, or completely extinguished them. The power of 
the vowel over the consonant in Greek which is seen here, may 
be contrasted with the power of the consonant in Latin to 
assimilate the voweP: nothing could better shew the differ- 
ence in the genius of the languages. 

When a group of consonants ended a word, they were 
sometimes all dropped, as in 7aXa(«T), ava vocative of 
avaKT ; generally the last was retained, riBek (rt^evr?), a\i^5»;<? 
(oXiy^eo- + ?), with compensatory lengthening of the vowel, 
the vowel-sound being naturally prolonged to fill up the gap 
of the missing consonant. Sometimes however the first con- 
sonant was kept with the same lengthening of the vowel, 
probably from analogy, as "Keyaov (Xeyovr^), iroifiriv {iroi- 
fiiv^) ; I infer that the first method is the older, from the 
probability of forms like SiSov^ (SiSovr^), being older than 
Xeyci>v (KeyovT^) : but how the change arose I cannot say* 

The effects of this frequent loss of dentals and spirants 
on the Greek vocalism have been already mentioned under 
the head of the Greek diphthongs. The loss of the spirants 
themselves was considered under the head of Substitution. 
The¥i4>«\' A curious phenomenon in connection with the subject is 
Kwrruc^. ^Y^^ ^ i(f>€7ucv<rTtK6v. This is in its origin no mere poetic 
license, though it may have been afterwards metrically useful. 
It seems to me to have been rather a sort of " after-sound," 
resembling the Sanskrit Anusv&ra, a feeble echo supplying 
the place of a lost consonant. Thus Xeyo/ie?, which is still 
found in Doric, was doubtless the old Greek form, parallel to 
legimus : then the 9 fell away, and left Xeyofie : the final syl- 
lable was then thickened in pronunciation, and so became 
finally \iyofi€v ; where it is not to be supposed that j' is a 
substitute for a-\ but, as I said, a new "after-sound," pro- 

^ See pp. 179—186. « Comp, 238. 
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duced after a weak termination: which could afterwards 
(eiToneously) be sounded in places where no consonant had 
been lost, as Xeyovatv. Schleicher (iJ.) points out that the 
loss of final 9, though rare in Greek, is paralleled by oCto!)(9), 
&c. 

In Latin — at least as we know it through the Roman Cfreater 
writers — ^there was no such dislike to the accumulation of Laim. 
consonants at the end of a word, as we have seen in Greek. 
Any number of consonants which could be pronounced was 
allowed. Thus — ^to borrow examples from Schleicher* — ^we 
have ferunt, hunc, hiemps, arcs, urbs, &c. : all of which are 
impossible to the Greek ear. The only exceptions seem to be 
these : that no double consonant is permissible, e. g. we have 
08 and fely but the genetives ossis and feUia : and that no 
two mutes are allowed : thus we have lac{t), compare 
7aXa(#cT), cor{d), &c.' 

But in the older Latin — the spoken Latin of which 
Plautus is the written representative — ^which, as we have so 
often seen, continued to be the language of the people, even 
when Virgil and Horace were delighting the literary circles 
of Rome with verses which must have been read in a man- 
ner widely diCFerent from the pronunciation of common life ; 
in this Latin final consonants were regularly dropped : they 
were often actually omitted upon inscriptions, not merely 
ceased to be audibly pronounced as in the Romance lan- 
guages, where they have been fixed by literature even when 
unheard in conversation. The consonants which most fre- 
quently fell away in this manner are the most common final 
letters 8, m, and t For the loss of these Schleicher gives 
the following examples. 

Final s is dropped upon inscriptions in nominative cases, Lota of 
like Tetio{8)y Furio{s), Corneli(p3). The older inscriptions, '^^'^' 

1 Comp, 270. » lb, 271. 

17—2 
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those of the Becond Punic war, shew it much less often 
written than dropped^ : though when the in these nomina- 
tives was weakened to u, the 8 seems to have been regularly 
retained. By the beginning of the Empire, s even preceded 
by u was often lost on inscriptions: and a few centuries 
later, 8 had vanished from every case as well as from the 
nominative. In written Latin of the classical age, as we 
know^ the 8 was generally kept. Still even here there are 
plenty of instances where its loss in writing shews how little 
it was commonly heard. Such are forms like amabarehj 
the side of amabaris, and similar losses in other tenses : forms 
also like mage and pote for magis and potis. And it was 
regularly dropped in other forms, only a few traces sur- 
viving in Plautus ; or in words, which from some old asso- 
ciation retained their archaic form. Thus 8 was regularly 
dropped in the nominative plural of the 0-declension. Yet 
we find hisce homines in Plautus*, magistreis, p7iblicei8, &c on 
inscriptions. In the genetive of the A-declension, we have 
famiiliae, yet sometimes the older familid{{)8. And lastly, 
through previous loss of the vowel of the termination, we 
have pveros, puere, piter. 
Loft of For the omission of final m on inscriptions we need not 

go farther than the often-quoted epitaph of Scipio, the consul 
of A.U.C. 495. This begins, as given by Mommsen in the 
Corpus, 

Hono oino ploimme cosentiont B[omajii] | 

Duonoro optumo fuise uiro [uiroro — e conj, Ritschl'], 
Luciom Scipione, &o. 

Here the m is omitted five times, and written once : whether 
written or omitted the scanning seems to be the same. There 
can be no doubt that it was not heard but continued in an 
irregular fashion to be written to prevent confusion of cases, 
&c., the reason why it was kept in later Latin. That it was 

1 Corssen, i\ 286. * Trin. %11, and Brix's note. 
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hardly heard is shewn by its elision in the Augustan poets^ 
but that it was not absolutely dumb seems proved by its 
occurring not elided in Lucretius*. 

Final t, as Schleicher points out, seems to have had the Lost of 
sound of weak d. As such it was sometimes written in the 
ablative case : as Gimiuod, sometimes dropped altogether in 
the same line', as patre(d), Haut is sometimes haud^ some- 
times hau. The late Latin shews the t wi'itten in personal 
terminations, as uehit : but the old Latin often omitted it, as 
in dede for dedit, dedro for ded(e)ront ; compare the classical 
dederunt and dedere. This loss was universal in Umbrian ; as 
it was in the late Latin, and the derived modem Italian. 
Indeed the loss of final consonants is felt much more in 
Umbrian than in Latin, but not in Oscan. Schleicher sug- 
gests reasonably enough that at the time from which our 
inscriptions date, a common form had established itself 
among the wide-spread Sabellian tribes, which became the 
literary dialect, and therefore ceased to vary further. 

1 At least in monosyUableB ; see iix. 1082, and Mnnro's note on n. 404. 
■ Epitaph of Scipio. 
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CONSONANTAL CHANGE {continued). 



III. Assimilation. 

1. The Greek Aspirates. 

I HAVE already, in the account of the Latin aspirates, given 
the reason why I believe the Greek aspirates to be the result 
of assimilation. The change of the original breath to the 
spiritus asper seems to me to explain the changes of these 
letters in both Greek and Latin, whilst I know no other 
that does. The original pronunciation of the soft letter, 
followed by a breath, possible to the original people, possible 
to the Hindu, and to his descendant^ waa impossible to the 
nations of the west, who therefore changed the breath to 
the more familiar and very slightly different spiritus asper. 
Even in Sanskrit this occasionally took place; e.g. in hita 
for dhita, the past participle of DHA, and the root HAN 
for GHAN; in these the breath has become the rough 

^ Thns Prof. Arendt (Eolm and Schleicher's Beitrdge, n. 289) declares 
that he has heard a Mohammedan, whose mother speech was UrdCi, pro- 
noonce these souids oomitless times without the slightest insertion of a 
vowel between the soft explosive sound and the A, and without the soft being 
changed into the corresponding hard. 
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breathing, and expelled the d and g. In Latin we have 
seen that sometimes one member of the new compound was 
left, sometimes the other. The Greek followed its usual 
course. Instead of ejecting one of the sounds — a process, 
as we have seen, rare in Greek — it allowed the second to 
assimilate the first, and, therefore, instead of ghy dh and bh, 
the soft aspirates, we have regularly the hard x> ^> ^« 

That the original aspirates at least passed through this Prmuneia- 
stage is allowed even by those who maintain that x^ 0, <f> Greek aspi- 
were sounded in classical Greek not as bard aspirates, but *^***' 
as hard spirants (as they are in modem Greek) correspond- 
ing to German cA, English hard th^, and / respectively. This 
view is taken by Prof Arendt*: the soft aspirates, according 
to him, became first the hard aspirates, and then the hard 
spirants; the immediate passage would be impossible. Cur- 
tius allows the change from the hard aspirates to the spirants, 
but does not believe that it took place until at least the 
first century of our era. As it is of some interest to know 
what was the pronunciation of these important sounds in 
the mouths of the great men of Greece, I will briefly 
examine the arguments on both sides. 

Arendt argues that the diflference of sound between the Probably 
Greek aspirates (if real aspirates) and the Latin equivalents notaaunded 
would be too great for languages so cognate: an argument '"^'^^^ 
which certainly does not convince mfi. And when he adds 
that 0i]p passes into the by-form <f>ijp (like Latin /era), it is 
quite true that the diCFerence of sound between the spirants 
th and / is less than that between the aspirates th sxidph; 
but this does not prove that t*h could not pass into ph, or 
that (f>iip and /era agree from anything more than accident. 
Arendt next examines cases where the aspirates occur in 
combination with other aspirates or consonants; and no 

1 As in this, breath, &o, ' E. and S. Beit, XL 424, &o. 
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doubt in these ca^es the diflSculty of the genuine aspirate 
is most felt. Words like ^air^ indeed are as easy on one 
hypothesis as on the other: aO is easier, as Arendt allows, 
if 6 be an aspirate, but he calls in the English pronunciation 
to shew that 6 can be a spirant in this combination (e.g. 
in De7no8thenes)\ though he seems to think that *' asthma" 
and ''isthmus" are pronounced in England as astma and 
iatmus: surely either the spirant is heard fixlly, or entirely 
dropped, as aama, Isnivs; and he is uncertain whether 
" sixth " is pronounced as siksth or stktii. But undoubtedly 
his strongest argument is furnished by the combinations x^ 
and <f>0. It is quite impossible to sound o'ht'h together folly. 
This Curtius himself grants*; but he says in reply, I think 
quite truly, that in no language do we find that in groups 
of consonants each particular consonant preserves its pecu- 
liar value completely under all circumstances. Some one 
must be partly, if not wholly, sacrificed: this is the very 
reason of the loss which we saw so frequent in consonantal 
groups. So in words like x^^^ ^^^ d(f>0cTo^ it is conceivable 
that the breathing may have been suflSciently given by the 
second; so that kChes, and apfhitos were heard. Curtius men- 
tions the form airOtro^ as occurring on an inscription; and he 
suggests that the sound may even have been apft^hitos, by 
assimilation of the breath, thus paving the way to the 
spirants of the later Greek. 
Arf/uments On the Other hand, Curtius adduces some positive argu- 
Sw^iwre ™®^^' ^o prove x^ 0, <f> were real aspirates, which seem to 
really aapi' me on the wholc Satisfactory. The first of these is the ease 
soundi, with which the h fell oflF, and left the explosive element 
alone, in reduplication, &c.; e.g, 'rri-<f>vKa, i-ri-ffrfv, ipOavra, 
the Ionic variant for €in-av0a, &c. Leo Meyer" well points 
out that the possibility of a reduplicated / in Latin {fefeUi, 

1 Gr. Et. S73. « Or, Et, 370, &c. 

* Verg» Gram. i. 48. 
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&c.) by the side of 7ri<f>vtcay &c., shews the diflTerence of 
sound between / and <l>; in the Greek dissimilation was 
necessaiy to avoid cacophony. Curtius' second argument is 
the pronunciation of these sounds by foreigners, so far as 
we can judge from Aristophanes; e.g. opvtro 'irapaSiS{afit, in 
the Birds (1679), or the speech of the Scythian in the 
Thesmophoriazusae : 

trip ^d ^^eviyKt iropfuy;, iva irvkd^i a-oi. 

These may not be conclusive, but at least they shew that 
d and if> imperfectly pronounced were more like t and ir 
than th and f. But the most convincing argument is cer- 
tainly that drawn from Latin transliteration, at the time 
when they expressed the borrowed Greek words as well as 
they could with their own alphabet If x ^^ hQ^n a guttu- 
ral spirant surely the Latins would have denoted it by their 
A, which, as we have seen, had still a guttural character. 
Yet we find on inscriptions Bacanal^y Antioco^, and many 
others. Similarly we find p in the place of <f>, not /: 
and even though/ diCFered from <f> in being a "labio-dental" 
(according to some authorities) whereas <f> was a pure labial, 
yet, at least, if <f> had been a spirant, / was a nearer sound 
than p: but we have Piltpus^ triumpe, thrice repeated in 
the old Carmen Arvale*, Trupo' {Trypho), &c. The Latin 
has lost the dental spirant; therefore no certain influence 
can be drawn respecting 0: but, at all events, it always 
appeared as ^ (as in Corintua' and Cartago), not as /, the 
spirant which stands for th in Latin. This argument from 
transliteration seems to me very strong; the Latins in at 
least two cases possessed the very spirants which would have 
represented the supposed Greek spirants; and did not employ 
them. Lastly, the modem Greek in certain cases represents 

» Corptu, n. 196. « ItL n. 86. » Id. n. 854. 

* Id. n. 38. » Id. n. 1109. • Id. n. 541. 
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the old aspirates by hards, not, as commonly, by spirants; 
e.g. €ic(o for €%ft), T€/cviTr}<;, Now it is conceivable that 
original aspirates should produce sometimes spirants, some- 
times hards ; but diflScult to conceive that original spirants 
should turn back to hards. These arguments of Curtius, 
which I have here very briefly set before you, seem to me 
as satisfactory as the case will allow of. My conclusion is 
that Xy ^> ^^d ^ were genuine hard aspirates at the prime 
of Greek literature, and that they were formed from the soft 
aspirates of the original speech by the assimilating influence 
of the spiritus asper, into which the original breathing 
passed. 



2. Oeneral rules of assimilation in Greek, 

Most of the changes of which I have here to speak are 
familiar to you from the Greek grammar. I wish to arrange 
them together for you as results of a common tendency. In 
most of them we shall find that a dental or a spirant is con- 
cerned, either as the active cause of the assimilation, the assi- 
milating letter, or the sound assimilated. It is this tendency 
to assimilation which has produced the largest amount of 
change in Greek words ; one consonant takes the place of 
atiother, even a consonant foreign to the original system is 
introduced. Yet it is noticeable how even here, in consonantal 
combinations, where the Greek seems to have changed so 
much more than the Latin, the Greek is in reality more truly 
conservative; it has not lost any sound without some equiva- 
lent; whereas we saw that the Latin constantly allowed a 
consonant to drop without leaving any trace whatever. The 
Greek is also the gainer in softness of sound. 
/. Com- W'e may consider Greek assimilation under two main 

viilation, heads — as complete and incomplete. In the first case either 
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one sound passes into the other, or the two pass into some 
third sound, denoted either by one symbol, as f, or by two, 
as <r<r, rr. In the second, one sound simply becomes more 
like the other. Under the first head we may distinguish 
the following cases. 

(i) Where the first sound is assimilated to the second. (?) Aisimi- 
Such cases are <f>a€pv6^ for ^a€a--x/o-9, a form which is the fint 
regular in the Aeolic^ but occura also in Tragedy. The •^"<^- 
Attic poets may possibly have borrowed this and similar 
forms from the Aeolic dialect. But they certainly could not 
have done so if the process had not been one familiar to the 
feeling of the Athenian language. It is shewn indeed in 
forms like evwfii for fea-vvfii, which are universal throughout 
Hellas. Schleicher assigns to this principle the double p in 
irepipptrro^, apprj/cro^f &c. for Trep^apvTo^y a-f pij/c-TO^, which 
is not improbable*. Cases like avX'TJyo), avp-pew, iroa-al for 
iroh-at, (here the later Greek dropped one a), are familiar to 
alL OTT'fia passed into ofifjua in all Greek except Aeolic. 
But no doubt this result was much commonest in the Aeolic: 
as efifn, for ia-fii, afxfie^ (also Doric) for d-a-fie;, cfifia for Fco-- 
fia; and (in Boeotian) trro) for forrco (as Ar, Ach. 911), 
errcurav for Itrrcurav, Still more is this so in the next case. 

(ii) Where the second sound is assimilated to the first, (/t) Ammi- 
Thus we have in Aeolic /crevvo), Kpivvco, irippoyp<;^ /cexn/09 ^ ^^nd 
(for Kev-yo-^), MiXXaro?', ifioWofiap*: we have ftTTTra* instead '^^' 
of ofifia, and oaaofiai for oTT'To/jLai: see however the end 
of the next case. Numerous other examples may be found 
in Ahrens*. 

The forms eaaofiai, 0TTt9, OTnrora'' are of course not 
Aeolic only (as far as the reduplication of the consonant 
goes), but also Ionic. I may add with respect to the last 

^ e.g. Sappho, ixi. 2. ' Comp, 227. 

' Theok. zxnii. 21. ^ Id, i. 15. '^ Sappho, ix. 11. 

• Gr, Dial. i. 49—69. ' Sappho, 11. 2 ; iii. 3, 
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that the tttt is only found in pronominal words, in which the 
first TT is not original : the old form of irora (whence X-Trore) 
was Kora, then a parasitic u sprang up after k, and produced 
in turn o-K^ora, o-^Fora, and o-mrora. But I do not think 
that TTTT is found in any case where tt is radical ^ The forms 
coreXXa, &c. for ear^K-a-a^ riaaape; for rerfape^, TroXXo? for 
woX-Fo-9 (whence the other form 7ro\v(p)s:), BTCKufjut for oXvvfii, 
Trriaaa} for nma-ytOy are of course Attic. Many more exam- 
ples are given by Schleicher'. 
(iit)Modifi' (iii) Where the two sounds pass into a third (doubled) 

cation of , 

l^h sound. 

^h^the Here we have the numerous and important cases where 

first is a we find iTo- (tt) produced by the combination of y with 
raX or den- a mute. If WO begin with the dentals where the nature of 
** * the change is most obvious, we find ry passing into aa (tt) 

in Kpea-aoav for Kper-ytov {fcpaT-o^, &c.), Xlaaofiai for XtT-yo- 
fjLai (Xat-17, &c.), and similarly 0y becomes aa {tt) in Kopvaato 
for KopvO-ycj, in fjUaao^ for fieO-ytHi, In all these and simi- 
lar cases we find both the cr<r and tt forms. What is the 
history of these two forms? Which is the older of the 
two? Or is there some intermediate step through which 
they both come, but neither of them is derived from the 
other? 

Pott holds TT to be the oldest in the case of the verbs; 
where he thinks that to is the suffix, not yo. Thus he 

' Consequently we must reject the emendation vt' ctTiraXw in Theok. 
xmi. 4, 

Sttttvi K&rpiSot Tpop KoKcCfiv j(\wpop f i/TaireCXciyf, 

where the last word is corrupt. I like Ahrens* emendation Ka\dfup...vira4r' 
ffd\(fi best of any' that have been offered. Mr Snow however in his recent 
edition of Theokritus has carried out very ingeniously Meineke's suggestion 
that some proper name has been lost in the MS. word, by producing from 
Strabo the name "Ap.reXos for a promontory of Samos. Still vraaaaKip is 
nearer to the MS. and so unusual a word was more likely to be corrupted 
than the common 'A/ireXo;. 
* Comp. 228. 
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would make the order, irpaK-ro-, irparrto, irpaaa-o), by regular 
weakenings. This however leaves the comparatives still 
unexplained. And further, the Doric, which elsewhere does 
not weaken t to a-, has yet irpcuraoa^ doKaaaa, &c.; so that 
these forms would be unexplained. The first appearance of 
TT is in the Attic, and in Boeotian (which also shews SB). 
In the Tenipora und Modi Curtius seemed to explain the 
phenomenon as a Boeotism which had crept into Attica, in 
the first instance in order to avoid assibilation in words like 
<TJ>aa<r<Of and then passed over the whole language. This 
explanation, improbable on many grounds, he has since, 
I think, dropped. 

Two other explanations seem to be possible. The first is 
that TT was produced from ry, as XiTTOfiai, rerrapei: but 
that the y could also assibilate the r (just as £ or 1; could, as 
we shall shortly see); and thus came also XKr-yo-fiat and 
Xuraofiai, like eaaofuu for ia-yo-fuii. This seems exceed- 
ingly natural and probable: but here again we are met by 
the fact that the Dorians have the double cr, and yet do not 
exhibit <rt for ti., the analogy on which this reasoning rests. 
Consequently I think we are driven to the second explana- 
tion, to which Curtius and Schleicher incline'; namely, that 
from the influence of the preceding dental, y weakened itself 
into the weak dental sibilant (denoted by us sometimes as ^, 
sometimes by s, in the verb "to rise"). Thus XiT-yo-fiat 
became XtT-a-o-fuii, and Xirtrofiac became either by case (ii) 
XiTTOfiai, or by case (i) Xlaaofiat. The same explanation 
applies to final vt, followed by y, as xapievr-ya^ whence 
'^(apUa-aa, irdaa for iram-ya, &c. In favour of this view is 
the fact that the Boeotians in other cases hardened a to t, 
as frTO), &c. mentioned above. These words are not ex- 
plained by the first hypothesis. 

^ See also Corssen, Krit, Beitr. 46S. 
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■ 

The two explanations will be best seen thus, side by 
side : 

(1) (2) 

ry ry 



TT ay TO- or tz 

aa TT aa 

Next there are numerous words in which aa- (rr) arises 
from a guttural with y as well as from a dental. Thus Ky 
becomes a-a- in irrqaao) (root IITAK), in ^aacov (superlative 

fjKiara) : XV ^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^ firjaa-a) (noun ^VX'^) ^^^ ekaa-acov 
from eXa^i;?. In these no doubt the guttural was turned 
first of all into a dental by the y; which dental then 
in its turn assibilated the y, just as it did above. The 
change from ffK-ytov to qT-ycov is just parallel to that which 
we shall have to notice in the Latin; by whiph e.g. con-dic-to 
passed into conditio, because there was no appreciable dif- 
ference in the sound. 

This result aa- (tt) seems to be confined to the combina- 
tion of the hard gutturals and dentals with y. This is worth 
observing, because in several cases it might seem ajs though 
the (TO- was formed from yy or By; e.g. nrpaaato, 7r\?7<rcro>, 
l3pda<T0i)Vf &c. But of these, the verbs are really derived from 
an older form, which contains the hard letter. Thus the 
root nPAK seems to be guaranteed by the Lith. perk-u and 
the S.'ira^ XeySfievoVy irpaxo^^. Similarly IIAAK is the root 
of TrXof and irXaKov^, as well as the Lith. plakti, " I strike*." 
Lastly, l3pda<r(op is probably the comparative of fipa^ik, not 
of ^paBv^, to which it is commonly assigned'. Other appa- 
rent exceptions admit of similar explanations. 
There 18 no j have said that aa results only from kv (yv) or ry (6tj). 

8vch change •' •^ vv«7/ j \ j* 

of a labUil. This statement is not disproved by the forms ireaato, hnaaw, 

1 Gr. Et, 602. ^ j^, 250. ' Id. 600. 
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and some others. The first, Triaa-o), undoubtedly seems to 
be from itctt in Treircov, &c. But an older form is IT AK ; 
and a still older (as far as regards the consonants) is found 
in the Latin COC. Similarly eviacto seems to belong to the 
Homeric evarr}^ rfvliraire, &c.; yet the simpler fonn is IKy 
found in Latin in the past participle ic-tus; so that iviiri^ 
is a " word thrown," like lapLpo<;, where laTr-Tcois equally paral- 
leled by the older Latin form iac-io. Similarly oaaa is not 
from FfTT but the older VAK; and oaae, ''the eyes," is from 
OK, found in the oKico<i of Hesychius and the Latin ocxdus, 

(iv) Where the two sounds coalesce into one single letter. Change of 

This happens when y is preceded by the soft momentary ^t«raZ or 
sounds, h and 7. Thus Sy = ? in efyfuu, from 8ED, in Sfo)*^**^' 
from ODy in rpaire^a from (T€)T/9a-7r€S-ya, in Zeuv from 
Ayeir? (Sanskrit Dydus). These examples, with others, are 
given by Schleicher^: they are so numerous that any one 
may supply them for himself. They shew the origin of the 
Greek f, a compound letter, denoting first 8y, then &, where 
8 is the weak sibilant {2) just as in the last case. Hence 
the compound letter for dz has the power of lengthening 
a previous vowel in prosody, which power it could not have 
had if it had been only a weak 8 or z. 

Just as Ky passed first into ry, so yy passed into Sy, and 
then into f, as though the dental had been original. Thus 
aruy^yo^ became arL^Wy fiey-yoav became fii^cop in Tonic, the 
Attic fjLei^oDv, from the desire to compensate for the loss of 
the original spirant. 

It has been already mentioned that in the Boeotian the 
y assimilates itself immediately to 5, and produces e.g. 
<f>pdBS(o from ^paS-yto, not ^pa^w^. At the beginning of 
a word one 8 suffices, as Aevv for Zeu?'. 

1 C(mp. 231, see Gr, Et. 542, &c. 

'e.g. 6epidd€¥ for Oepll^eWf Ar. Ach. 947. This is also Loconian. See 
Lys. 82, 94, &c. 
• As in Ach, 911. 
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//. Ineom- We may now pass to incomplete assimilation — ^when the 
mJai/onir *^^ sounds do not become identical, but only approximate to 
each other. The principle of course is the same as that 
which we have seen acting above; only it is not so fully 
carried out. In this class we have the following midn 
heads. 
(7) **Eu- (i) All the euphonic changes of grammar: by which the 

cJionget, ^^^^ ^^^^ letter of a root is changed to a soft one before 
a hard termination, as SSy-fia from AOK, ypd^Srjp from 
rPA<I> : and vice versa a soffc passes into a hard, as \e/n"09, 
\exOrjvaiy from AEF. These have been already alluded to, 
and are too well known to need further description, 
{n)Ckange8 (ii) Momentary sounds are sometimes nasalised before 
nasaU, nasals, as a^fjr-vof; from 2EB : yet we have Stt-i/o? from 
XFAn\ Before /x dentals have a strong tendency to pass 
into their spirant o*, as ireia-fia, oa-fitf, la-fieif; yet oBfjuq is 
found in Attic (Aesch. Prom, 115) and H^jlcv is Doric and old 
Ionic. A nasal could change the class of a momentary sound, 
in Si/6^09 for 71/0^09, where the 7 is probably itself weakened 
from K\ compare Kvk<f>wi. Similarly aSi/69 was Cretan for 
arfvof;, whence the name ^Api-aSvi]. That 7 ever passed into 
S without some assimilating influence is improbable. There- 
fore ov Aai/" is probably = 01) Z!jva (i.e. A(y)Spa) as Ahrens 
explains it" ; and Aijfju^Trjp is either AifafirjTijp or Dydvd- 
mdter* ; she is never called TijfirjTrfp. In order that 7a 
should have passed into Ba, a parasitic y must have sprung 
up after 7: which is improbable because it had f{v) after it, 
as shewn in yvrj, i.e. yfa-a, and ala for fata or yfaZa^. 
(til) Chan- (iii) Nasals are affected in their turn by the following 
ruuds. consonant : we have avy-KaKeo), and dr/yeWcD (apo) ; e/Mirevpo^ 

and ifi^aipca. 
(ir) Change (iv) In all dialccts except the Doric t passes into a 

of r to V, 

1 Comj^, 230. » Theok. it. 17 ; vii. 89. • Gr. Dial. 11. 80. 

* According to Max MilUer, 11, 67. * Gr, FA. 162. 
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before i ; as ^al for ^tL This might rather seem a case 
of simple substitution : but I believe that it first occurred in 
cases where another vowel followed, as TrTsjovtrio^ for TrXoirr- 
yo-^, irXffaio^ for irXar-yo^ : when the change would be due 
to the assibilating influence of the y : then the softer sound 
was preferred universally ; this cr for t is also found before v 
in av, but in Doric rv is kept : the old form was tva, where 
again the semi-vowel could assibilate ; and the same is pro- 
bably true of the suffix -avinj for -rwrj, Latin -tuna; for there 
is a Yedic form -tuana^. 

(v) I may mention here the peculiar Laconian weaken- (▼) Laconic 
ing of 5 to (T, which may have begun in the same way as the ^e^^ 
last change, according to my suggestion. Thus we have vc^ 
rcu a-bd) in Aristophanes*, and many other similar forms : o-flt- 
Xaa-aofjieSoDv occurs in Alkman*. The form 0-^69 for 0€o^ is also 
Boeotian\ It will be evident how near these two varieties, 
the Boeotian of the Aeolic, and the Laconian of the Doric, 
approach each other. 

(vi) The spirant v is altered by assimilation in certain (▼i)cAaii^ 
dialects. Thus FpoBop becomes fipoSov in Sappho', FpaKo^ is 
fipoKo^^ and others occur. This change is less surprising, 
for we have seen that F passed into /3 in Laconian even with- 
out any neighbouring sound to influence it'. 

In the word a'<t>€ we seem to have a hardening of original 
t; to 0. The old form is sva, which in Greek generally 
became € (through Je). In this case it is hard to believe that 
was much more than a spirant The same change is seen 
in a(fxo, the dual from tva (whence sva and a-v) : compare the 
Latin tuhs, where the t has fallen off". 

(vii) Lastly come some very peculiar forms which seem (vii) Other 
to be more probably due to assimilation than any other ^2^**^ 

1 Comp. 459. * Ar. Ly$, 86, Sbo. 

s Ahrens, xi. 66. * Ar. Aeh, 906. 

ft Frag. 69, 2. * Theok. zzyul 11, see Ahrens, i. 34. 

7 See p. 284. > Or. Et. 681. 

P.L. 18 
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cause. These are e.g. irroXt? by the side of woXi?, tttoXc/ao?, 
&c.: fcrelpfo by xaivo), &c. It seems impossible to separate 
TToKi^ from Sanskrit pura (also a "city") and Latin ple-bs, 
perhaps po-pulrua (a reduplicated form) ; and therefore it 
must be from the root PAR " to fill," which in Greek appears 
generally as IIAA or DAE, in Latin as PLK This evi- 
dence excludes any possibility of t having originally belonged 
to the root and then fallen out. It is clearly a Greek 
insertion. The only explanation of this curious change 
which I know, does not seem quite satisfactory. It is given 
by Professor Kuhn^ and adopted by Curtius : that y through 
indistinct articulation sprang up after tt, and assimilated 
by the tt to t. We have seen above that Try never became 
a<r, as the other hards did ; but it is not easy to see why, if 
the sound Try were difficult, it should not have passed into 
Tre or tta, instead of the very difficult ttt. We must remem- 
ber however that what is difficult to us was not necessarily 
difficult to a Greek — ^as the aspirates, for example. The 
explanation is supported by the form ^^€9. Here again the 
dental seems to belong to the Greek only : the Sanskrit form 
is hyas for ghyas, Lat. heri : and here the Sanskrit gives the 
necessary y : x^^^* according to Curtius* is another case in 
point : the older form is preserved in xj^fxa-i, with which com- 
pare x^afjuiKo^; ; and the Latin hwmus agrees. Here however 
a different parasitic sound in Sanskrit has produced kshamd 
in that language. 

Perhaps this explanation of those intrusive letters may 
stand till a better can be suggested. They are certainly not 
"euphonic" or "strengthened forms:" why did ttoX*? re- 
quire to be strengthened? Still less are they "metrical 
licenses :" why should a Greek poet have the liberty of arbi- 
trarily inserting an entirely new letter in order to make 
a word suit his verse any more than an English writer ? 

1 Zeitsch. XI. 310, see Gr, Eu 437. « Gr. EL 438. 
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3. General rules of AsaimUation in Latin. 

In Latin also we have complete and incomplete assimila- I. Omplete 
tion. Complete assimilation may be divided into the same ^^" "" 
heads as those which we considered in the Greek. 

(i) Where the first letter assimilated itself to the second, (i) Astimi- 
Thus 8up-mvs becomes summus, sed-la is sella: d is assi- ^J^J^^ 
milated very frequently, as in lapiUvs for lapid{u)luSy esse for '****''• 
ed'Se: t passes through s in pet-na, pesna, penna; compare 
ces-na^ cena: g has been assimilated in jUx/mma {JUtg-ma) : 
very likely, as Schleicher suggests, serra is for seo-ra^. In all 
these cases the radical vowel was short : therefore the final 
consonant was not absolutely forced out, but assimilated : and 
was written after the time when it became customary to write 
double consonants, not merely to make a little mark above 
one of them (the * Sicelicus'). When the vowel was long the 
consonant was entirely lost, e.g. in sud{d)'uis, and other cases 
already mentioned among examples of Loss. 

(ii) Where the second letter assimilates itself to the first, (ii) Assimi- 
This change happens to * in superlatives after s or r: as ^^^^ 
durissuiniLS for dur-i{o)s'tumus, celerrimiis perhaps for cder-is- ^*^^' 
tumus, celerstumiLs, celersimus*; and numerous others. After 
r, 8 naturally passes into r, asferrem for fer-serfi, torreo for 
torseo : and analogously after { passes into I, in ueUem for 
uelr-sem: v also assimilates itself to 2, in moUis for 7nol[d)uis 
(Sanskrit, mridus), soUus for sol-uos; compare the phonetically 
different sal-uos; the cause being doubtless the strong sound 
of I at the end of a syllable. 

(iii) Where the two letters pass into another double ^jjjj ^^^, 
sound. ^^ ^ 

> Comp, 258, whence these examples are taken. * Comip. 262. 

18—2 
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This takes place with some past participles in -tus and 
derivatives in -tor ; where the t of the suflfix together with 
the final letter of the root passes into as. When the root itself 
ends in a, no such change commonly takes place, as vs-tua^ 
hau8'tu8y &c. But it occurs regularly when the root ends 
with a dental : e.g. fiaaua for fid-tua, casaua for cad-tua, pasaua 
for pat-tus, and many others : sometimes the first a vanishes, 
as in ui-aua, lae-aua, &c. : sometimes the double a is preserved 
in old Latin, as usaiia, diuis-aua. In these cases the explana- 
tion seems pretty certain : the a at the end of the root is due 
to Dissimilation, as we shall soon see : then fiatua assimi- 
lated itself to fisaua, as we saw above in (ii). The same 
change is found in preaaua from premo (through prenaua), and 
paaaua for pan-aua. 

II. Inetm- Passing next to incomplete assimilation we find the first 

inilatian. two cases as m Cireek. 

(i) ''Eu- (i) The "euphonic changes,*' by which a hard passes into 

Samlet. ^ s^f* before a soft; as in aegmentum from SEC: and a soft 
into a hard, as actor from A G. 

(ii) Cfkangti (ii) Momentary sounds passed into nasals, as Samnium 

^UtrnMU. foj^ Sab{i)nium, aom-nua for aop-nuaK 

pii) Change (iii) We saw just above that fid-tua passed into Jia-tua, 

9r *o »• ^^^ ^Yien fia-tua into fia-aua by assimilation. To assimilation 
also would seem to be due the change of t in -tua and -tor 
when in contact with other final letters than a. These are 
the somewhat cognate r and I. The change however is only 
sporadic. The t maintains itself in ar-tua, exper-tvs, and 
many others, but sufiers change in cur-aor and cur-aua. 
Similarly in combination with final I, t still appears in altua, 
cuUua, &a : but a appears in falaua, celaua, pvlaua, and a few 
more. These cases may fairly be explained as the result of 
imperfect assimilation : the a is more easy to sound with r or 

1 Comp. 264. 



iocu 
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I than t is. But this explanation wi]l hardly suffice for the 
few cases where a is found, though the root ends with a 
momentary sound. Such are lap-sus, lixuSy fixtiSj fluxuSy and 
a few more. For these I think we must adopt Corssen's 
explanation^: that the assimilation began with those roots 
which ended in dentals : and that the new suffixes ^sua and 
-aor came by degrees to be introduced through analogy into 
places where they were etymologically inadmissible. The 
tendency to soften t io a, which we have already seen is 
pretty strong in Greeks was also shewn as Corssen points 
out by the change from the older forms, pui-tare, mertare^ 
mantare, &c. to pulaare, mei^aare, manaum, &c." 

The assibilation of c and t in ci and ti, when followed by AtnOnla 
another vowel is commonly assumed to have taken place in ^ J\^ 
old Latin, as it undoubtedly did in the late Latin and the " '"^ 

. change, 

Italian. One part of the evidence for this change is the 
varying spelling even in good MSS. of words like auapicio 
and auapitio. The sound of the two must have been very 
similar before such a change could take place; probably 
much the same as in our " suspicion," which could be equally 
well written "suspition" as far as the sound is concerned. 
The interchange would therefore be precisely analogous to that 
between aa and tt, which we saw took place tolerably early 
in Greek. Corssen, however, who has gone most thoroughly 
into the question*, proves that there is no such wavering of 
spelling in the inscriptions— our best guide — till a much 
later period than is commonly suppo<«ed. Thus he says that 
there is no variety on the most trustworthy inscriptions down 
to the latest times of the Empire in the following words: 
contioy nuntiua, aetiua, otiurriy indutiae, fetialis, dicio, condicio, 
aolacium, patriciua, tnbuniciua : both forms occur in proper 
names, like Lartiua or Larciua, where a double derivation is 

1 Knt. Beitr. 426. > See Qaint. i. 4. 14. ' x'. 49—67. 
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quite possible : so that the complete confusion of the two 
spellings did not take place till the seventh century after 
Christ, though isolated instances doubtless occur much 
earlier. The best MSS. read suspido and suspitioy conuiciti/m 
and conuitivmi ; the first in each case is probably right ety- 
mologically. There is sufficient evidence of the assibilation 
of ci and ti among the provincials, which gave rise to the 
confusion. Ci was sounded as fi and even si in Umbrian, 
e, g. faciat was fagia, at least as early as the third century 
B.C. ; the Umbrian had even a special symbol for this palatal 
sound : and fasia is Yolscian. But for Latin there seems to 
be no evidence of the change of ct, any more than of the in- 
terchange of ci and ti, till the seventh century: while against 
the change there is the negative evidence of transliteration, 
e.g. ovPKta (in the sixth century after Christ), and the Gothic 
faskja and laiktio for fascia and lectio. The change of ti to 
si seems to have been earlier and more general : but Corssen 
regards it as belonging especially to the vulgar Latin (and 
the other Italian dialects), and not established in the speech 
of educated Rome till the fourth or fifth century after Christ. 
It is traceable however in isolated cases much earlier. Such 
are e.g. uiciens, which has come regularly through uicesiens 
and uicensiens from uicentiens : similarly amasius and others 
with the termination -omo are most probably from old -antio-: 
Acheruimus is certainly from Acherunt-tO'S, Hortensius was 
in old Latin Hortentius^: and numerous names of towns in 
-esio throughout Italy, as VaJesium, Faiesii (Latin Falerii), 
compared with others in -ento, as Laurentum, VcUentium; and 
in "Usio, as Canusium, Bnmdusium compared with AcheriMV' 
tium, coincide with the other evidence for this change in all 
the Italian dialects, but seem to indicate that it occurred 
very slightly in Latin. I infer therefore that in classical Latin 

1 Knt, Beitr. -467, &o. 
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ci and ti were both sounded hard except in cases where an- 
other form in si actually occurs beside the latter. Before e 
or % alone there can be no question that c was sounded hard. 



IV. Dissimilation. 

This principle has a more limited application to the con- 
sonants than even to the vowels, and for the same reason : 
there are not many cases in which the occurrence of the 
same sound twice is unpleasant to the ear. Still, few as 
they are, they are tolerably certain. 

(i) One case where Dissimilation acts is common to (i) Cha-nge 
Greek and Latin : namely, when a dental comes into contact * 
with another dental at the beginning of a suffix. In this 
case the final dental of the root passes into «. In Greek 
the following examples may be given : awr-To^ becomes 
awaT6<i : dh-reov becomes dariop : ttiO'To^ becomes TTkrro?. 
Similarly in Latin, equit'ter(p) passes into equester: edti be- 
comes est: claud'trum is claiistrum, 

(ii) In Greek, when two aspirates occur too closely, one (U) Lou of 
is softened: iSv-Otfp becomes hv67iv\ Ot-Brffii passes intoJ^^^^^tT 
Tiffrjfii, So also the suffix -Oi of the imperative (Indo-Euro- 
pean dht) which is found e.g. in /cXvOi, is changed to t 
when another aspirate precedes, as adOrjTc. Similarly when 
two aspirates occur in the root, one is dropped in conjuga- 
tion, as from 0T^ we have the two forms Tv<f>'(o and 
Bvir-a-fo. The existence of these doubly aspirated roots has 
been proved by Grassmann in his article already often 
referred to in the twelfth volume of the Zeitschrift^. 

To Dissimilation is also due the loss of the consonant in and of 
the reduplicated syllable of many verbs which begin with^^^^ 
two consonants, as eierova for Ke-fcroiMif eyvfofca for rye- «>»*>'*«"*• 

^ See Gr, EU 49. 
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ypt^-Ka. Perhaps too the first consonant may have some- 
times fallen away even in simple nouns for the same reason : 
as in 6tcvo^ for kok-po^^ compared with Latin ctmc-tor, and 
Sanskrit ^ANK, But this must rest uncertain\ 
(ill) LaHn (iii) The only further example in Latin — which is not 
I^^ equally sensitive with the Greek in this respect — is the 
curious change in the termination -aris or alisj accordingly 
as { is found or r in the preceding syllable. Thus we have 
uolg-aria, populraris, &c : but mort-<di8, later-alis. Similarly 
the form Pari-lia sprang up beside the more difficult 
Pali-Ua*. 

1 See Or, Et. 688. * Corssen, i. 80; C(mp. 267. 



LECTURE XIV. 



INDISTINCT ARTICULATION. 



I HAVE now set before you at some length the changes chanff€» 
arising in Greek and Latin from a weak articulation. For ^^^^^jf 
example^ we have seen how simply through lack of energy cUammin 
a hard letter could be displaced by a soft, that is, a stronger tion, 
by a weaker sound. This is the simplest instance of abso- 
lute weakening. Sometimes^ again, we saw that a stronger 
took the place of a weaker sound, when that sound formed 
part of a compound which could be pronounced more easily 
after such change: here, therefore, also there was weaken- 
ing; a strong contrast of sounds was done away with. In 
a word, the new sound or new compound was always an 
absolutely easier sound to pronounce. 

I wish now briefly to consider a different kind of change, 
caused by what I call indistinct articulation. It is possible 
to alter a language in another way than by merely substi- 
tuting an easier for a more difficult sound; in which case 
the new sound, weaker though it be, is clearly beard. It is 
possible to pronounce a word through laziness without suffi- 
cient sharpness to give each letter its full and proper sound. 
In this case no other recognised letter is at first heard; but 
an indefinite amount of indistinct sound is produced after 
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the letter thus slurred; which in time, if this relaxed pro- 
nunciation become common, often takes the form of the 
nearest sound in the existing alphabet. Thus two letters 
grow out of one; and a word is often actually increased; 
and it is not at all necessary that the new form should be 
really easier to pronounce than the old one. The old saying 
is here justified, that lazy people give themselves most 
trouble. For it is, I think, unquestionably the desire to 
save labour — to avoid the exertion required to pronounce 
clearly and distinctly a diflBcuIt sound — which produced this 
change, just as much as it produced substitution and assi- 
milation, as we have already seen. Both kinds of change 
are due to that one and the same principle which causes all 
phonetic change. 

This kind of change is familiar enough to us in daily 
life. It is heard when instead of "Ah!" which is really 
simply long a (sounded naturally), the vowel is heard follow- 
ed by an indistinct sound, as though it were written "aw!" 
In producing the latter combination it is not necessary to 
open the lips so fully, nor to expel the breath so strongly; so 
there is a saving of muscular exertion: on the other hand, the 
sound is prolonged to an extent which at least neutralises 
the economy of expenditure. Similarly when a man, instead 
of saying "fellow" (in which the last syllable really ends with 
6) says " fellah," besides giving a stronger vowel he actually 
sounds that breath at the end of the word which we find 
somewhat difficult when we try to sound it in Indian words 
like " Rajah." And yet the additional sound is certainly the 
result of laziness. I have given a few other examples from 
our own language in my first lecture ^ when I was briefly 
mentioning this cause of phonetic change. I now proceed 
to give some of its more remarkable operations in Greek 
and Latin. It affects most (as we should naturally expect) 

1 At p. 12. 
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the strongest sounds, as the gutturals; or combination of 
sound, as e.g. sum-sit, causing the insertion of a non-original 
p; or, lastly, such sounds as were especially difficult to 
a particular people, as the spirants to the Greeks. I take 
first the passage of the gutturals in both Greek and Latin 
into the labials or the dentals. 



1. Ldbialism. 



This name has been giv^en (first, so far as I know, by Change of 

S 
p. 



Professor Curtius) to the change from K to tt and p\ He« 



believes the change to have been produced through the 
influence of a parasitic u or w {y)\ k is the hardest of all 
consonants, as he says, to pronounce, and requires the most 
distinct articulation to keep the sound pure from subsidiary 
breaths. * If we pronounce it lazily without fully opening 
the mouth, the result is that together with it a slight 
w-sound is quite unconsciously pronounced, because the lips 
are nearly in the requisite position for producing a labial : 
we get after the i a "labial after-sound" (" halbvocalischer 
labialer Nachklang," as Corssen calls it*). Other imperfect 
placing of the organs leads to other similar sounds, as y, 
whence arises Dentalism, which we shall next consider. 

In order to make this clear, two points must be proved : Po$^hUity 
first, that V (w) following after k could change it to p: next, %ange. 
that the v is really almost always adventitious, and not part 
of an original Graeco-Italian or Indo-European compound. 
The first must be proved by the exceptions to the second 
statement The change does occur in a few cases where the v 
is probably Indo-European : thus the possibility of it is proved. 
On the other hand, it will, I think, be made clear by several 

' See Gr. Et. pp. 899^426. « iK 76. 
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examples, taken from within the Latin itself, that this kv 
(or qu) was commonly later than k. 

As the first example of original kv we may take the often 

quoted akva, ^'a horse." Here the va is the termination: 

the noun is formed from AK, and the horse is conceived of 

as "the swift." The v is found in the Sanskrit ofva, the 

Lithuanian assva, the old Saxon e/m\ By the side of these 

and the Latin eqvros we cannot doubt that hnro^ stands for 

iK-fo-^:] especially as the assimilated form lk/co^ is preserved 

in the JEtym. Mag*: the i has sunk from the Graeco-Italian 

e. Here the original kv has passed into mr in Greek. 

Bather oddly the same original form must be assumed for 

the cognate words in many languages denoting water; Latin 

aqua, Gothic aJiva, and Sanskrit ap or dpas, the nominative 

plural, which alone occurs in classical literature: the word 

does not seem to occur in any simple Greek form; but Cur- 

tius conjectures, with great probability, that it occurs in the 

name Metra-'dir-ioi*, the dwellers between the two waters, on 

the analogy of Meo-o-TTOTa/ito, MeO-vS-pi^p, Inter-amna, &c. 

Even the interrogative pronoun must apparently be added 

to this list, as having, at least, a secondary form — kva as well 

as ka — before the separation: whence come qui, the Grothic 

hva, the Sanskrit ku-tas, "whence," &c., and, consequently, 

the Greek iro in iro-Oev, ttow (wo-yo-9), &c.: but that the 

simpler form ka still survived is shewn by its use in 

Sanskrit and Lithuanian, by the middle Ionic k60€v and 

Kow, and by the fact that it was corrupted in a different 

way to Greek T19 and re, which can come from ka but not 

from kva. Lastly, the Latin qui-es, (Jothic hvi-la, would 

seem also to shew a second form kvi by the side of ki, whence 

K€ifjuu\ this is negative evidence; as the Greek never took 

the secondary form, naturally enough from its dislike of 

^ Or. Et, 405. « 16. » 26. 412. 

* Krit, Beitr, 50. 
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spirants, it has never developed a form spelt with tt. Suffi- 
cient examples have been given, I think, to shew that kv 
when original could pass into a labial; and Grassmann 
assumes in every case such a compound for the origin of the 
change*. But these are nearly all the certain examples 
which can be given of the compound sound occurring in 
several Indo European languages; and though useful as esta- 
blishing the possibility of the transition, they are certainly 
by far too few to prove that the labial always results from 
an original Indo-European kv. 

Next we have to shew that the t; in other cases sprang Caujud hv 
merely from phonetic causes, and was not a suffix. This '^"'^"'^ *' 
will be sufficiently clear from the cases where kv{qu) is found 
in Latin as well as k{c), compared with the corresponding 
words in the Greek. Thus we have sequ-or by sec-undua, 
coqurO by coc-ua, linqu-o by lic^t\ torqu-eo by torc-tUum, and 
many others. And corresponding to all these we find tt in 
Greek, as Irr-ofjiai, irerr-oiVy e-Tuir-ov, and rperr-Ko, If we were 
left to the Latin we might have supposed that the u was 
added to strengthen the present stem ; but this explanation 
will clearly not suit the Greek. We must conclude that the 
V is parasitic and belongs to the Graeco-Italian time; was 
retained by the Latin, and indeed often introduced into 
words which do not exhibit it in the Greek; but in Greek 
the kv regularly passed on to tt, because the Greeks liked 
distinct pronunciation, and disliked *' irrational '' sounds^ of 
which we saw so much in the Latin in an earlier lecture. 
That the Greek tr is really the equivalent of Latin qu cannot 
be doubted even from the examples I have given: there are 
more in which neither language has kept the original k, as 
irifive (Aeolic) and quinque. In other cases the Latin has 
kept the simple form, whilst the Greek shews the weaker; 

^ So also Leo Meyer, i. 29—31. * Or. Et. 406. 
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such are voc-o by FeTr-o^, oc-vlus by ott-to/lmu; compare SEII 
in €<nr€T€ vOv ijuoi, Mo&rot^ with SEC in Livius' translation 
of the first line of the Odyssey, " Yirum mihi, Camena, insece 
uersutum^"' These changes cannot be called peculiar to 
any dialect in Greek; they are quite sporadic, occurring to 
some extent in alL But in Italy the line is pretty sharply 
drawn; whilst the Latin has only qu or the original c(A;), the 
other Italian dialects often only have p. Thus pid is Oscan 
for quid; pumpe is Umbrian for quomque: "four'' is petora 
in Oscan, petur in Umbrian; pomtis or pomptis is " five" in 
Oscan: and it is interesting to see the provincial names 
formed from these numerals, as Petronius and Petreius cor- 
responding to the Latin Quartus, Pontius and Pompeius to 
Quintus: petorritum too seems to be simply a "four-wheeler'." 
It is probable that Epona may be a Sabellian form of the 
horse-deity: also that palumbes, popina, are Sabellian in 
their origin, the Latin forms being columha and coquina; 
and I would suggest the same explanation of lupus, com- 
pared with \uKo^ and Sanskrit vrika; the wolf was not 
likely to be so formidable in the plain of Latium as in the 
central highlands, so that the Latin form may have fallen 
into disuse and been superseded by the Sabellian. Curtius' 
allows here an exception from his ordinary stringent rule 
that both sound and sense must agree when we attempt to 
identify words in different languages. Schleicher with great 
consistency denies the connection, and betakes himself to 
the Zend u-rup-is^, and derives both from RUP (LUP), to 
cut, which seems to me an infinitely improbable conjunction. 
At all events p for k was extremely rare, if not wholly 
unknown, in Latin. 

^ Compare also Plant. Miles O, 1220 ; cum ipso pol Bum secnta : which 
is altered by Fleckeisen to loeuta, 

* Mommsen, Unterit. Dial. p. 287—289. » Or. Et. 76. 

* To which Lupus *' wol one Zweifel gehort,*' {Camp. 241). Schleicher's 
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The symbol Q is nothing but the Greek Q, and was re- Hidoryof 
ceived with the rest of the Doric alphabet from Cumae. So q 
Quintilian speaks of Eoppa as "similis effectu specieque, 
nisi quod paulum a nostris obliquatur^** In the same pas- 
sage," however, it is spoken of as redundant ; the reason is that 
U was commonly written after it in Latin to denote the 
labial after-sound; and therefore practically Q denoted no 
more than K. But in old Latin the XJ was omitted, at least 
when another U followed ; thus we find pequnia in the Ban- 
tiue Law', and other inscriptions of the same age, Mirqurios*, 
oquoltod (i.e. occulto), &c.; and Corssen points out* that this 
practice was even extended under the Empire, as shewn by 
these forms found on inscriptions, qia, qaerelia, neqidem, &c.: 
but this probably was only a caprice of grammarians who 
wished to give the symbol some special use, and never became 
general. I have already mentioned'^ that when after qu 
passed in the regular course of weakening into u, qu was 
again written as c, in order to avoid the uUy as cum, locun- 
tur, ecus, &c. When the Italians, who did not possess the 
symbol, borrowed a Latin word in which it occurred, they 
transliterated it hj kv; thus kvaisstur is Oscan for quaestor: 
the Greeks denoted it by kov, as Kovtpwo<:, by ko as Kolvro^, 
but by Kv regularly as Tapicvuio^^. The Latin grammarians 
seem to have perfectly understood the nature of the symbol 
QU, when they decided that the U was neither a consonant 
nor a vowel: it was not a consonant, because in that case 
the e in equites must have been long; it was not a vowel 
for that would have lengthened the second syllable by crasis 
with i. In other words the U waa merely a symbol, ex- 
pressing further and somewhat unnecessarily the indistinct 

mode of writing Qennan corresponds to his sabjeot ; it is phonetic, and at 
first remarkably puzzling. 

^ X. iv. 9. * Mommsen, CorptM, no. 197, p. 45. 

» lb. no. 69. * I*. 72. 

» See p. 188. • Corssen, iK 74. 
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after-sound which made Q diiSereiit from K. This sound, 
as I have said above, was liked by the Latins, and therefore 
they retained the koppa. The Greeks did not use the sound, 
and therefore soon dropped the symbol which they had taken 
from the Phoenician alphabet; it could never have been of 
use to them, for there is no trace of any period in Oreek 
during which k was passing into tt: the transition would 
seem to have been immediate. It is this transitional sound 
which the Latin Q represents ; only the transition was never 
accomplished in Latium, though it was in the rest of Italy ^. 
Change of Exactly analogous to the change from K to tt and p is 
J. ^ " that from G to )9 and h\ and here also we have the middle 
step denoted by the Latin gu. Here too the u is not para- 
sitic in every case; thus in pinguis the i^ is a suffix, found in 
Trax'V^j and a new suffix has been added in the Latin; simi- 
larly in breuis for hregh-u-ia (/S/ia^^-v-?"). But it is parasitic 
in tinguo, the Greek riyyoD, in urgvere, where the language 
has presented the simpler form urgere, &c* Rather fre- 
quently the V has forced out the preceding g, and thus given 
rise to an apparent strengthening; in reality there is a loss. 
Such cases are uiv^re for guig-u-ere; compare the old Norse 
kvik, our old English "quick," and Sanskrit jt/o*; bre{gh)ui8, 
&c. mentioned above; in these the t; is original In frvor 
for frugvror (frug-es) both g and v have fallen out The 
Latin words so far have no Greek equivalent which shews 
any corresponding change. But answering to uor-are for 
guor-are (Indo-European GAR) is Greek fiop-d, where the 
guttural has passed into the labial : (g)uen'%re is in Greek 
ficUvew for fiaP'j/eiv, and the original guttuitJ is kept in 

^ In the few Doric inBoriptions where p is found, it seems to be genezmUy 
followed by o, see Ahrens, ii. 88, and New Craiylu$, p. 190. This seems to 
be an attempt, similar to the Latin, to ezpress the after-sonnd more dearly. 

• Corssen, i«. 86. » Krit, Beitr. 66, &o. 

* I think that Ck>r88en is right in thus explaining the woid {KriL Beitr, 
72), as opposed to Cnrtios, who treats the g itself as panudtio {Or. Et. 627). 
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Gothic kvimany our *' come." The Latin, on the other hand, 
shews no change in grants, where the Greek has fiapv^: but 
the Sanskrit is guru, so the u may be original, or at least 
there may have been a by-form guar; and in the Greek 
itself we have the Boeotian fiavd by the side of yiwy, shew- 
ing that the old form must have been yvavd, the Anglo-Saxon 
cwena, our "quean." Perhaps the only certain case in which 
both languages have the labial is the certainly Graeco-Italian 
boV', "a cow:" here all the other languages have the gut- 
tural; the Sanskrit is gdus, the German kuh. These exam- 
ples are sufficient to shew that the t; is less frequently a mere 
Graeco-Italian sound after g than after k, as might have 
been expected from g being a softer and easier sound : but it 
certainly was so in some cases; and, whether original or 
parasitic, it equally had the power in Greek of turning the 
guttural into a labial The Italians seem to have stopped 
at gu, as the Latins did at kv {qu). 

The same cause will probably account for the rare change Change of 
of the guttural aspirate in Greek. It becomes ^ in vl<f>-€iv, 
from the original root SNIGH*. Perhaps also iXa^pc^ may 
exhibit a weaker form of the base which we see in Aa;^: 
the V is there, which in Latin le(gh)U'i8 has been strong 
enough to eject the guttural altogether. I have already 
mentioned the not unfrequent change in Latin from gh to / 
in my account of the Latin Aspirates', and said that the 
same explanation is possible; it rests principally on analogy, 
there being no middle step preserved by the Latin, as in the 
case of the unaspirated gutturals. But I know no other ex- 
planation which is at all probable. 

^ See p. 69. 

* See p. 241. More examples (not all veiy certain) are to be fonnd in 
Gorssen, KriL Beitr. 20S— 226. 
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2. Dentalism. 

(Tktmge of Thifi change from K to t is much less frequent in Greek. 
In Latin it does not seem to occur, except in the late transi- 
tion of -do into 'tio, &c\ which is caused by the i being 
really a semi-vowel when another vowel follows; in these 
cases it is of course part of the suffix. So also was the to 
(yo) in Qreeky which we saw produced so much change 
among the Greek verbs; as for example, rrpcuc-ytD became 
TTpar-yw and 'irparrm. These examples are quite enough to 
shew that y really has the power of turning a guttural into 
a dental : and justify us in assuming a parasitic y in cases 
where the change has happened in Greek without any suffix 
to explain it : especially when traces of the same action are 
discernible in the cognate languages. An undoubted middle 
step is given by the Sanskrit palatal ch, which is pro- 
nounced half way between the guttural and the dental, and 
was probably caused by an attempt to sound k without bring- 
ing the tongue far enough back, so that the organs are partly 
in the position for sounding k, partly in that which produces 
the palatal breath y, which therefore slips out involuntarily 
after the imperfect k, and the whole result is ch or, perhaps 
better, tschy if we pronounce the t and 8 very quickly. In 
the examples which I am about to give from the Greek, the 
y does not seem to have been very fully heard, though it had 
the power to change the A; to r and then fell out : so that 
the order of sound was k, Ky, ry, t\ In the verbs and 
nouns mentioned under the head of assimilation, where the 
y was part of the suffix, it left a permanent trace of itself in 
the doubling of the consonant. This difference of result in 
the cases where the y was radical, and where it was only 
parasitic is, I think, no more than we should expect. 

> Bee p. 277. * See Inirodnotoxy Lecture, p. 12. 
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The certain examples in Qreek are not very numerous, 
and have indeed been mostly mentioned before. Thus recr- 
<ra/>€9i and Sanskrit ckatvdras, are instances of Dentalism, 
though we saw that the Italian dialects gave us the labial in 
the same word. These numerals were of course peculiarly 
liable to corruption : they are almost the commonest cur- 
rency of language: from their being necessarily used in barter 
they are liable to foreign influence more than any other words : 
a fact which may be the key to the perplexing agreement 
of numerals in totally distinct languages, and to the strangely- 
altered forms of some of the Sanskrit numerals. This nume- 
ral, katvar, of the Indo-European had apparently two sepa- 
rate indistinctly pronounced forms before its separation h/at- 
var, whence rerFape^, and kvaivar, whence quattuor: unless 
we rather believe that these weakenings took place after the 
ultimate separation, and so the agreement of ricaafye^ and 
chatvdras would be accidental : this is most probable, for the 
Oraeco-Italians are not likely to have had more than one 
form. Just the same variety of the Oreek and Latin forms 
is seen in rk and quis, where the Sanskrit has the original 
k in kis; parallel however to re and que, which are prob- 
ably from the same base, the Sanskrit has cha, correspond- 
ing again to the Qreek. Lastly, rZ-ct) corresponds gene- 
rally to Sanskrit CHI, so that here also we have probably 
an instance of dentalism : no Latin word can be connected 
with these : for that tvmeo^ belongs to the same family seems 
unlikely both from its meaning and from the t, for there is 
no evidence of the t occurring for K in Latin : both rim and 
chi have many meanings, but the radical idea seems to be to 
"search," and then *'tell over," "count;" and so in Qreek "to 
estimate/' "honour;" in Sanskrit to "collect." These forms are 
all which are given by Curtius as certain' : and he observes 
that in all of them the original k was followed by either t, 

^ Benfey, 8k, Lex. b.t. chu ' Gr, Et, 426 — 430. 

19-2 
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or the cognate e ; a fact which would very much assist the 
slipping in of the parasitic sound. 

Change of The change from G to 8 is exceedingly rare and uncer- 
tain, occurring mostly in isolated dialectical forms. Curtius, 
however, explains though somewhat doubtfully by this pro- 
cess the verb $xa>\ This is for hiaa by the regular process 
of Greek assimilation*. This St he would connect with GI, 
the simpler form of the old root which appeal's lengthened 
in Sanskrit, as J IV, and probably labialised in Greek, as 
BIF in /9t(F)o9, &c. If it seem odd that the same root 
should have been both labialised and dentalised in Greek, so 
as to produce the dissimilar forms /Stoo) and ^oud : this is no 
more than certainly took place in the interrogative pronoun : 
from which come the two Greek derivatives ti? and ttoZo?. 
The probability of the derivation is increased by the form 
Sl-aiTa, where the Bi, perhaps through the influence of the 
following diphthong, has not been affected. Some cases 
where 7 passed into S by assimilation have been abready 
mentioned. 

Change of The aspirate GH has passed into 6 in depiiM already 
' mentioned by the side of the Sanskrit gharma. It \Bformu8 
in Latin, but we have seen that / is the regular representa- 
tive of initial dk, which was probably the Graeco-Italian 
form. No other example of this form seems to be certain'. 

Change of There are in Latin one or two well-known examples of 
the transiti n from D to 6. These are his, the older form 
duis (which is also the Sanskrit form) being given by 
Festus^ : here the u is part of the root, and is seen in duo, 
duplex, duhius, &c. Again, the old form of bellum is dtid- 
lum "division:" dueUatorea occurs even in Plautus"; and 
bonus was originally duonus, already quoted as occurring on 

1 Ih, 481. « See p. 271. 

« Qt. Et. 438. * Corssen, i*. 125. 

« Capt 68. 
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the epitaph of Scipio. Here the u may have been either 
radical or parasitic; the derivation is uncertain. Corssen 
(2.0.) thinks that it was "irrational" for all, which seems 
very improbable. But there can be no doubt that in all the 
t(;-sound assimilated the dXoh, and then passed out or com- 
bined with it as Corssen prefers to explain it. I know no 
certain examples in Greek : Curtius mentions some very 
dubious ones^. 



3. Parasitic d before y or i. 

• 

This peculiar change has been for the first time 
thoroughly investigated by Curtius". I think that some 
of his conclusions are doubtful, and particular points have 
been assailed by different critica Of the main principle 
however I think there can be no doubt, though it may be 
wrongly applied in special cases. I will give you the main 
results to which Curtius comes and the commoner examples : 
those who wish to see the farther evidence supplied by 
uncommon forms and glosses must find it in his own pages. 

We saw that By could frequently change into ^ in verbs, The appa^ 
where S was the termination of the root, and y the initial ^ y into ^ 
letter of the suffix : y passed into the weak dental spirant z, 
by assimilation, and thus for hy we had dz, that is 2^. So 
if>pc£^(D became <f>pafyi> : and there are numerous examples 
of nouns where the same change took place. Thus Zet^ was 
for Ayeu^, from DIY or DYU : Sid became ^a in the Lesbian 
dialect' : ZokwOo^ may be S^aKavOo-, " the thorny island V 

^ Or. Et. 424. * Gr, EL 650—583. 

' So j^d rdp <rdp /8^ar, Theok. zxn. 6 : see Ahrens, i. 45. 

4 We might compare ''Thorn-ey" near Ely, but perhaps Thorn is here 
the proper name which occurs so often in the North of England, e.g. in 
Thom-l^, Thom-thwaite : see Ferguson's Northmen in Cumberland and 
Westmorland, a book distingaished by method and sound judgment. 
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on the analogy of SuwOij^, J^uuepla, &a* :,and the same form 
{a is found as an intensive ('' through and through," '' tho- 
roughly*^ in Greek commonly as ^adeo^, ^fievi^^y &c. Again, 
ir€fo9 is TTcS-U)^ : dpl^fjXa^ is ipiriyriKty;^ perhaps as Curtius 
suggests for apt-8iF-i7Xo9 ; pi^a is fpi^ya, &c. In all these 
examples the B is radical, and the ^ therefore to be expected. 
But how are we to explain forms like e. g. ^vyov ? This is 
from TUG, and all the cognate languages give us y or its 
regular substitute. It seems impossible to avoid the con* 
elusion that this ^ is another variation from original y, 
another attempt to avoid the disagreeable sound which 
resulted in a weak 8 being heard before it: ^ therefore, 
that is Sy, is not a substitute for y, but the combination of y 
with another involuntary sound. Here the fact is undoubted, 
and the explanation seems to me the best possible. The 8y, 
according to Curtius, passed into different forms, which I 
will give in order. 
Ywith (i) 8y appears as f : in ^vyov, in ^ed or ^eia, the San- 

a apptan skrit vava, in ^rjfjkla from YAM, which occurs in Sanskrit in 
w « fy |.|^^ general sense of "restraint:" a regular substitution from 
the same root gives us tffiepo^, and it is not impossible that 
TjV'la may be from the same root by the change, rather 
common in Greek, of /^ to i^. Again we have Sy as (f in {co- 
f6G9 and ^vfMtj, compared with Sanskrit yAsha and Latin ins. 
In none of these is there radical B ; which therefore must be 
supposed to be produced involuntarily. Next Curtius ex- 
plains in this way with great probability the double verb- 
forms in a{b> and a<o, &c. I have already often mentioned 
that oio is a modification of original aya or ayo, the y having 
fallen out : but it is quite possible that before it fell out it 
may have engendered a preceding S from the neglect of clear 
pronunciation : thus avri-aya^/u would become dm-^aytt, and 
on one side ajni-dco, on the other dvri-cLByw or dimd^a. This 

^ Or, St. sa. 
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etymology seems to me peculiaiiy ingenious, and will explain 
all cases where the double form occurs : though in some of 
course it is possible that the 8 may be radical, as ladafy^ 
from Xi.OaZ', It also explains the numerous verbs in t^ta\ 
thus vffpi^(a is vfipihyoD from vfipi-^o-fu. 

(ii) By takes the form of Si, This is principally in the (ii) « ^/ 
termination -Bio-, which is not of very common occurrence, 
it occurs in pi^t-Seo?, alrSia^ from peta and del respectively ; 
in both the combination of vowels would be difficult to 
sound, before the termination yo or 40, and hence according 
to Curtius the parasitic £ arose between them: wherever 
-Sto9 occurs it is always preceded by a voweL It forms 
adjectives from some roots under the like condition, as <r^ 
S«o9, ofd^i^Bio^, irrdrSio^ &c. ' Curtius combines with these 
the form ISio^ as the possessive pronoun of the third person 
for 0-Fe-SiO9, through fiBio^: the weakening of the e to 4 
might be explained by assimilation, as in o-^tVi for aFe-criw 
This derivation is very probable : but the S might be part of 
the root which probably ended in d in Oraeco-Italian^ if we 
may judge from med and ted which are accusatives as well as 
ablatives in Plautus': also the Sanskrit adjectives are mad- 
iya and twad-iya: and so Bopp explains it. Benfey regards 
all the terminations in -Sto as weakened from original -ryo, 

(iii) By appears as Be. This is limited again to a few (iii) at fc; 
nouns in -5eo9, as oBeX^L-heo^. Certainly here at least the 
B is not radical: though here also we might assume an 
original tyo. 

(iv) ty loses the original y and only the parasitic S is (it) at a. 
left. This is more certain than the last two cases, at least in 
dialectical forms as the Boeotian Bvyov for ^vyov^ UpaSBm for 
lep'oByoD or Up-aym. The occurrence of Btryov beside ^vyiv 
and the Latin iug-um seems to me to make the evidence for 

^ Or. Et. 557. * e.g. Aul. 120. 
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the theory complete in that case. This involuntary S is 
further assumed by Curtius in several dubious words. Such 
are the particle Si; which he explains as originally (S)ya, from 
the pronominal base ya, so that the meaning would tally 
with that of the German "ja," our "yea:" ^817, as he thinks, 
stands to St; as ^ firiv to firjv* Corssen* connects 877 and Zrjv, 
and also the Latin suffixes -dum, -dem, -do &c. with the div 
"a day/* I think less probably : though diu is certainly fit)m 
that base and means originally '*all day." In such forms as 
these the derivation must be always uncertain ; there is no 
necessary correspondence as to meaning to guide us, and the 
words being common have probably suiSTered so much from 
use that their original form also must be guessed at. Curtius 
explains in the same way the rather numerous adverbs in 
Sov, -hriv or -Sa", which he regards as origiDally cases from 
adjectives in ya, with parasitic h, like those which end in 
-Sto9 or -S609, except that here all trace of the y is lost. 
Thus we have <rj(€S6v by a^xeSlrfv* : Karoofia-iov by KaTtofui' 
Sm>9 : and the variation between aSfjv, iSrjv and aSBrjv would 
be explained by an original form <rar{S)y7fv, where the y 
either fell out without trace leaving the preceding vowel 
short, or after lengthening it^ or finally was assimilated to 



1 Knt. Beitr, 500. " Gr, Et, 670. » II. v. 830. 

^ This withont donbt is the explanation of KoKit and raXoV, Xffot and fo-of. 
They are hy-fonns and were produced in a transitional period ; each sor- 
vived in the langoage, and therefore there is nothing strange in OTir finding 
both even in the same line (as Theok. vi. 19 ; yrii. 19). Similar yariations 
in Latin are not so easy to explain : a great list is given by Lachmann (on 
Lncr.i. 360) bnt with no explanation : see also Mnnro on Lnor.iv. 1259. In the 
common cases snch as nXger, nig{e)ri^ no doubt eyen after the e was omitted 
in writing, enough of its sound was retained in the r, to allow the root vowel 
to be pronounced short or long. In p^aun^ pHLsilliM &o. the cause is clearly 
accent. Lastly where the same word occurs both long and short, e.g. edtuT' 
nix and edtumix, uictus and uiittu &o,, 1 think that in nine eases out of 
ten the change is from long to short : so that the new form would represent 
that regular weakening of the ordinary Latin of which I have said so mnch. 
Bnt there are other cases which cannot be so explained. 
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the h, as in lepahhoD (see last page). Similarly the suffixes 
^£€ and -$€ would be explained as modifications of (S)ye from 
the pronominal root ya. Lastly the same involuntary S, 
which has expelled its parent y is assumed by Curtius to 
explain patronymics in -Za, names of beasts in -hev^ nominal 
bases in -aS-^ and -^S-: that in these last the S was no 
essential part of the suffix is proved he thinks^ by the double 
forms, e.g. fii^v-i-o^ and /jnju-iB-o^f aifyparfiv and <T<f>parpZa &c. : 
he believes the suffix i to have been originally long ; it then 
necessarily parted into Xy before case-suffixes beginning with 
a vowel, as is regularly the case in Sanskrit (6.g. hhi, hhiy- 
as) ; and so as elsewhere a S sprang up before this y» 

These are the principal cases in which Curtius assumes BtOmaie 
his parasitic S. The strongest argument for his view is %biii^^ 
well stated by Schleicher* : "in the stem-formations of the ^Z***** 

. . . . changes, 

Indo-Germanic, y is an extraordinarily common, (2 is a rare 
element, so that there is hardly another possible way of 
bringing these Greek formations into harmony with those of 
the kindred languages." This consideration must at least 
prevent us from regarding the assumption as merely arbi- 
trary : and it is much more improbable that in every case S 
should be weakened from r, a weakening for which the 
Greek shews no special liking. The argument brought 
against the theory that it is improbable that one and the 
same sound should appear in so many different forms, is 
answered, I think, with great force by Curtius. He says': 
"the less we regard as probable an isolated deviation with no 
apparent reason from the path of regular substitution in the 
case of those sounds which remain to all time in common 
use in a language, so much the more decisively may we 
allow sporadic variation for these sounds in it which we 
perceive to be from the very beginning vanishing out of it." 

» Camp. 216. • Or. Et. 669. 
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Such a sound is especially y in Qreek: in the earliest records 
of the language we find only the imperfect substitutes for it : 
and it is certainly not improbable that at a still earlier period, 
when it was still heard, the imperfect attempts at pro- 
nouncing it may have produced by its side a letter which is 
itself indistinctly sounded in Greek, and so in process of 
time out of these two indistinct sounds, one distinct sound 
may have arisen. At all events, as Schleicher prudently 
sums up, ''what every one allows in some cases (Xvyov, Svyiof, 
and x^^^ ^^^ 9^y<^) ^ ^^ possible in others." 



4. I^rcmtio y. 

Paramtie This IS principally found after S, and therefore produces 

' the same results as parasitic S before original y; but they 
are much fewer, for y, a sound difficult to a Qreek, was not 
very likely to spring up involuntarily, and clearly could only 
do so in that early prehistoric time when y had not yet 
vanished out of the language; so the traces of it are few. 
It seems to occur in ^op/ca^ (Herod. IV. 194), the dialectical 
form of SopKo^, where the S is original; and rather oddly in 
the same word the y seems to have expelled the S and then 
vocalised itself, for we have the third form topK-e; (nom. plur.) 
in Hesychiu8\ On the strength of a gloss in Hesychius, 
ZeUvjka, elKove^y and the form Bei/ceXov, which occurs {Anth. 
Pal, V. 260) in this sense, Curtius believes that the original 
form of the common root IK, whence elKdv, eoiKa, tKcXo^t 
&c. was AIK, which produced a parasitic y and then vanished; 
so that ovBk €oucev in Homer should be scanned oihk yiyoi- 
K€v, not FeFot/cei'': this I think is very probable, for there is 
nothing in the cognate languages to justify a digamma in 
the word. Lastly, as Sy where the y was radical was some- 

1 Or. EU 686, &o. « As stated at p. 118. 
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times assimilated to £S, so here also we may explain the 
peculiarities connected with AI, ** to fear/' Thus eSSeurev is 
frequent in Homer, and frequent too is the lengthening of 
a previous short syllable, as fiiya re Seivov Te\ and oSre rl 
fie Sio^ i(rx€p^. These become quite intelligible on the sup- 
position that y was produced involimtarily after S, so that 
8^09 was Syeo^i and no other theory that I know will explain 
iBSeurev: for I suppose it does not explain much to call it 
a ''poetical license." What will explain the "license" it- 
self? Further examples (not perhaps equally certain) may 
be found in Curtius*. 



5. Aspirating u/naspirated letters. 

This takes place to some extent in Oreek. The new h involun- 
is dearly parasitic, and produced (when not initial) by letting J^So»^" 
as it were a sigh of relief escape after the pronunciation ^^^^.^^d 
a difficult sound. As might be expected, it follows almost «» Sanshrit 
exclusively the hard explosive sounds. Some of these cases chtek. 
have been mentioned incidentally in the account of the 
Qreek aspirates; the theory of their origin is considerably 
confirmed by the occurrence of this involuntary aspiration. 
A similar phenomenon is found in Sanskrit; and it may 
sometimes happen that the same word has been aspirated 
in the two languages. But there can be little doubt that 
such coincidences are accidental, and that each language 
pursued its own course separately in this respect. The aspi- 
rates thus found in Sanskrit corresponding to the Qreek are 
always hard ones. 

The commonest cause of this parasitic h is the influence 
of an adjoining liquid or nasal, or a preceding a\ Thus we 

1 n. XII. 10. « II. V. 817 ; Or. Et. 685. 

> Or. Et. 688—690. « Or. £c 44a 
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find <l)poiSo9 from irpo, hrlfiorOpov instead of the common suffix 
-rpov^ with KXeiOpov and some others: the fact that we have 
sometimes rpov and sometimes Opov, with no apparent reason 
for the diflFerence, shews how thoroughly sporadic the change 
is. We have rc^-pa from TEP, whence Latin tejheo; the 
Sanskrit keeps original a in tapas: Xu^-vo^ from Xvk-, i^alr 
<f)V7f^ from i^airivrj^f where the nasal is the cause; so also 
tyxp^, (where the nasal seems to be intensive, as the base is 
probably AK,) pvyx^ t)^* peyKto, opL^>^ from FEII; and seve- 
ral others given by Curtius (2. c). The spirant has acted in 
(rxpSO' from SKID, Latin scindo; probably in aOi'VOD, if this 
be a strengthened form of ST A, which in Sanskrit becomes 
STffA; in (r)(€\k by (TxeXi^ and c/ciKo^, and many others. 

In other cases it is not easy to assign any further cause 
than mere laziness; which operated of course irregularly, 
but yet affected some words permanently. Such are /8Xi^ 
apovj <To<f>&i, and (r<u\>'r)f;: the two latter are from SAPy in 
Latin sapiOy &c. Curtius rejects Benfey*s explanation that 
the h may be caused here by a t;; that fiXetfxipov is for 
fikew'fapo', for -vara is at least a Sanskrit suffix; and 0*0^09 
is similarly for <ro7r-Fo-9: it seems to me not improbable, at 
least for the first two, and 0*0^179 may have been formed on 
the analogy of ao^fy;, I know of no reason for the certain 
change of AEK into Bex-ofuu, TTK into rev^^o), of tttv/c, from 
original IITK in irnxrcfo into ittv;^. The change of the 
labial is much more common; thus a(f>'€vo^ is the Sanskrit 
ap-^nas, which is Vedic, but occurs in apnas-vant, "efficacious*," 
and the Latin op-s, &c.; contrast in-ops with apruia-vamt; 
copia is co-opia\ From AIII comes a-Xet^o), from 2KAJI 
(T^a^?, and Tpi^ may be only a secondary form of rpiirto: 
further examples may again be found in Curtius. 
No certain There is no certain example of this h being produced 

* Benfey, Lex, 8.v. ■ Gr, Et. 447. 
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after a soft explosive sonnd. Several possible ones are dis- example of 
cussed by Curtius*. But for all of them I think other ex- tionqfaofi 
planations are possible. Thus pax^o, certainly needs not be •^***- 
connected with Fpaj {pifyvvfu), it being quite possible, as 
Curtius suggests, to class it with prjaatd (apdcram), which 
imply a k, or even with Hesychius' gloss fipcucUu oi rpaxet^ 
TOTToi. Curtius seems to allow the change in 7ra;^9, which 
he combines with trifYvv^c, irriyo^, irarfo^f &c. But here also 
we have seen that the older form of the root is II AK': so 
that irwxvsy irdx'vrj, &c. may be formed by aspiration directly 
from this original form. 

All these aspirated words must be kept distinct from 
those where the aspirate is original; they may be known 
by the fact that the aspirate (or the regular substitute) 
occurs in none of the cognate languages, except in some few 
cases in the Sanskrit, which shared with the Qreek these 
peculiar hard aspirates. 

In Latin, where the aspirates had early vanished, noAepirathn 
change of the sort was likely to take place. But both in and Latin 
Qreek and Latin irregular aspiration at the beginning of ^Jjf^**"^ 
a word seems to have been known. I have already said a ^for<k 
that this is possible among people who are in the habit of 
leaving out the breathing where it ought to occur at the 
beginning of a word; and both Qreeks and Romans were in 
the habit of doing this. Different as was the origin of h 
in the two languages, it is quite certain that the letter was 
rapidly vanishing in each of them at the classical period 
of their literature, or even earlier; and the tendency has 
gone on increasing among the inheritors of these languages, 
till, for the modem Qreek at least, the sound is utterly lost, 
while the Bomance languages have partially preserved it, with 
great irregularity of usage. Still there is also an unmistake- 

• 1 Or. Et 450—458. * See p. 223. 
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able tendency to introduce the breathing where it ought 
not to be, as distinct though less frequent in its operation 
than the other. First, in Greek, apart from numerous plain 
errors on inscriptions, such as ar^ew, kiriy €k, &a\ we may 
observe a strong inclination to aspirate an initial v\ e.g. in 
ihdopy inro, varepo^, &c. where it is certain that there was 
no aspirate in the original language. This seems to me 
very natural We have seen that the Greek t; was a modi- 
fied u, probably like the German il; and it will be evident to 
any one who makes the attempt how difficult it is to pro- 
nounce the sound without a breath slipping out involuntarily 
before it: and in exact accordance with this theory the 
Boeotian, which keeps the old sound, and denotes it by ov\ 
keeps the proper smooth breathing; e.g. in ovfjue;, ovBtop^ Sec*: 
although in other words the Boeotians were by no means 
peculiarly averse to the rough breathing, even inserting it 
in words where it was absent in other dialects, as lav for 
eyo). The Aeolic, however, in the main inclined most to 
drop initial h: the Attic retained it most, and also used it 
most often wrongly; thus the Aeolic keeps afifie: for a<r/Ai?, 
while the Attic aspirates^ as ^fieh. I agree with Curtius 
here in regarding the rough breathing as a simple mistake, 
on the analogy of vfut^, where it denotes a lost y\ rather 
than suppose that it is due to the o* passing into h, as dhfie<;^ 
and then becoming misplaced: as he says, the <r dees its 
part in lengthening the preceding vowel, and therefore would 
have exerted a double influence if it had become the breath- 
ing as well But I think the theory more probable in the 
case of fifuu, from AS, as I have already said'^; and some 
other words, as iepoq for iaapo^, Doric iapiyi, Sanskrit iahira^. 



» Or. Et. 617. « See p. 168. 

> See Ahrenfi, 1. 169. ^ Gr, Et, 619. ^ See p. 230. 

* See Or. Et. 858. This rare Sanskrit word is said to mean "strong,'* 
'* sound," ** JEresh," and so we are enabled to get at the primary sensnoos 
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Still many cases rcmaiQ where no explanation can be given, 
except that they are mistakes. Such are the ah*eady often- 
quoted tTTTTo? (compared with licKo^y and the compounds 
AevKimro^^ ''AXKiinro^^) ; the Attic rjkio^ and ed^, which have 
the smooth breathing in all the other dialectical forms: and 
Curtius suggests that the rough breathing of o/}09» '^ a boun* 
daiy " (Ionic ovpo^, Doric 0/009), may have sprung up through 
a wish to distinguish it from opo^^ "a mountain *:" but another 
derivation is possible. Lastly, Curtius gives the Attic aiiap- 
T€ip, whereas Homer said rjfifipoTov. These examples — all 
common words — are enough to shew the prevalence of the 
error: the deviation of the last one is somewhat uncertain; 
but as to the others there can be no reasonable doubt, from 
comparison with other languages and dialects, that they 
commenced originally with the smooth breathing, and that 
the rough A is a Greek, generally Attic, addition. 

In the Latin this corruption seems to have been of 
later date. According to Corssen', h is never wrongly in- 
serted in the inscriptions of the Republic. The grammarians 
however of the first century B.C., and the early Empire, 
seem to have been very uncertain in their deliverances on the 
subject : still where wrong, they err almost entirely on the 
side of leaving out an h which is etymologically correct. The 
feeling on the point is well shewn by the often quoted dic- 
tum of Nigidius Figulus: '^Rusticus fit sermo, si aspires 
perperam." In conformity with this we find that in the best 
and oldest MSS. the h is often wrongly omitted, as arena, 
aruspex, &c. : rarely wrongly inserted, as in humor y humerus, 

meaning of l€p6s and explain the use in oeriain oombinations which are 
unintelligible so long as we have only the derived sense of '* sacred,'* e.g. 
Up6p TJfMp^ Up^ Sfippot (Soph. O. T, 1428), and eyen lep6t Ix'^it {IL xn. 417), 
and Ipw KUfia (Ear. Hipp. 1216), Lidd. and Seott, b.y. Thence as what was 
oonseorated to the gods mnat be sound and perfect, the word came early in 
Greek to mean " sacred.*' 

1 Schleicher, Comp, 219. > See p. 81. > Auupr. i*. 105. 
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&c. These however are trifles to the extraordinary blunders 
committed by the stone-masons in the inscriptions of the 
fourth century of the Christian era : such as hoc for aCy Aor- 
ncaty heoctricata, exhistimantes, &c., quoted by Corssen*. Still 
this effusion of aspirates was certainly late : and Catullus' 
foe, Arrius, was probably an exception*. 



6. Auxiliary {inorganic) vowels. 

Character These vowels are perhaps the farthest extension of the 

9otmda: principle which we are considering. They frequently appear 

most com- ^ y^^ actual gain, and not loss to a word, causing the addi- 

Oreek. tion of a new syllable : aud so are diflScult to reconcile with 

the other manifestations of phonetic change. Tet these 

vowels are distinctly inorganic, as can in almost eveiy case 

be proved by comparison with other languages. That they 

should be dynamic is excessively improbable ; when change 

of meaning is likely to have been intended by sounding 

ikaxjk instead of Xa^v? {laghu, le{gh)uis, &c.), or 0X676^69 

beside dXryeivofi ? It is from vowel-insertions like the last, or 

from vowel-prefixes like i-x^^^ ^^^ X^^^> ^^^ ^® &^^ *^® 
conviction of the really phonetic character of these sounds : 
and accordingly I believe that they arose first from the diffi- 
culty of pronouncing a consonantal group, which became 
much easier when parted by a slight vowel-sound (if in the 
middle of a word), or if preceded by the same, when initial. 
Instances of this are well-known in modem languages, e. g. 
in the French esphe^ esperance, from species, sperare^ &c. : 
and a vowel similarly prefixed occurs in the late Latin of the 
fourth century after Christ, as ispirito, istatua\ But it is 
not easy to see why this use should be extended to words 
which do not begin with a compound sound, but only with 

^ lb. p. 110. * Catnl. S4. ' Ck>rs8en, i. 289. 
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an easy letter like X or p, ^ or v: and it is especially before 
these that this inorganie vowel is found; it occurs very 
mrely before a simple explosive sound ; before r, ir^ ^ never\ 
But the reason for this difference is not far to seek ; a pro- 
tracted sound has something of the vowel-character about it, 
and therefore a vowel can easily slip through the lips before 
it': before a momentary sound die vowel must have been 
consciously added. Accordingly I believe that this new para- 
sitic sotmd sprang up before certain liquids and nasals after it 
had been familiarised to the " Spracbgefiihl" by use in cases 
where it was almost necessary. I do not deny that in some 
cases a prefixed vowel may be not parasitic, but the remnant 
of some corrupted prefix, most naturally of a preposition : 
and this, as might be expected', is often assimied by Fro£ 
Pott : e. g. he regards dfiipyo> as €nrofiif}y<o, like carofLaaaw, 
&c^ I do not think this likely, because I know no analogy 
for a similar loss of ir ; but in some cases such a truncation 
is doubtless possible. Still in the great majority of cases I 
have no hesitation in regarding the vowel as the purely pho- 
netic result of indolent articulation. 

I will give examples first of the vowel when initial*, (i) ImUal 
Several have been incidentally mentioned in the course of 
these lectures. Thus drtmip, as we saw, is from STAR: 
whence also cuTTpcnrrm and darpoTn^ : to derive them from 
a root AS, " to throw" (which occurs in Sanskrit, but not, I 
think, in the other languages) is not so good. Similarly 
drowcUpio is an easier form of <nralpa : Sht^ is a Lesbian 
form of a^lx xk and x^^^ hhve the by-forms Iscrk and 
ixOi^i the rare word i-rXo^* seems to be most naturally 
connected with TAA in rXaw: ivofui is moat likely for 

1 Gr. Et. 665. 

' Compare the irraiioiiAl Towela in Latin, u before Z, and e before r, 
pp. 179-— 186. 

* Ree pp. 46—47. * Et. Foneh. n\ 8S6. 

ft See Gr. Et. 660—660. * Aesoh. 8. c. T. 18. 

P.L. 20 
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S-yvofut. Before a single liquid we have the parasitic e in 
e-\a;^, i-perfii^, i-peiyto (Lat. ructo from RUO), i-pv0p6^) 
i'Xoujvtd for €^Xa*i/i;Q>^ ; a in a-\€^a»> a-fulpto^ drfiiSffo), Sec ; 
o in o-X^-09, o^pvy^/Ao^, and perhaps "O-Xv/iTT-o? from 
AAMn, by the Aeolic variation of a and u. There are 
plenty of other examples, more or less uncertain, of the 
vowel in this connection. The 6 is probably prefixed before 
t; in elpyto for i-fepy^w (Sk. vrij), i-fipa--^ (Sk. vrish), 
Very rare i^ucoatv for i-^ucoin {ui-gintC)\ Before a simple explosive 
o^fite sound the best examples are perhaps a^xova, o^KikTsM) by 
*^"*'' KeXKo), o-Bd^, and most likely oBov^ ; it is not probable that 
if the vowel had been original (so that the word should be 
derived from ED, " to eat'*), it would have been lost in all 
the derived languages ; Sanskrit danta, Latin dent-is, Lithu- 
anian dantris, and German Zahn, The cases are very few 
in all, but they are peculiai* extensions of the common 
usage which I cannot explain. It will be seen that the 
vowels regularly found in this use are a, e, o, the strongest 
vowels. The reason is probably this : at first the prefixed 
vowel would be the same as the radical vowel", though in 
actual use there are plenty of exceptions to this rule ; and 
the vowel A in its triple form occurs, as I have already 
remarked, much oftener in roots than I or XJ. 
(ii) Medial I pass to the insertion of a vowel between consonants 
^'^'^'^ in the middle of a word. These cases are more doubtful 
because sometimes the fuller form may be the older, and the 
vowel have been lost out of it. Thus Schleicher* regards the 
€ in opeyto as inserted, and by comparison with Sanskrit ARJ, 
arrives at an Indo-European ARG. But the Latin form is 
reg-o, and we have rak-jan, *' to reach," in Gothic. It is there- 
fore at least as probable — I think more so — ^that the older 
form was RAG ; and that o, not e, was the auxiliary vowel ; 

* Or, Et. 654. » Comp. p. 7a 

• W. Christ, Lautlehref 19, quoted by Curlixw. * Comp, p. 76. 
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and therefore opoyvia the older form of opyvui Other exam- 
ples, which seem more certain, are given by Schleicher and 
Curtius\* e. g. d^e-yeivi^ mentioned above; ffk-v-Oov from the 
simple root EA (=EP), whence the secondaiy root is EA0; 
pLcCK-a-Ko^ by iiclKko^ (Hesychius) — ^the 6 in fioKOaKO^ is again 
the result of dynamic strengthening of the root — SoX-^09 
from original dargha, Sanskrit dArgha; oK-e-^w beside aXx-97, 
the Latin arc-eo. Apparently we have a suffixed € forming 
for many verbs a secondary base in common use. Thus MEA 
forms its present stem by the affix yo, as fjAWoa : but this 
stem is phonetically increased by €, whence comes the future 
/A€\X-^-(ra>, and the aorist ifiiKK-ri^a. Similarly MAX, " to 
fight," has a secondary form fJM'xe, which is actually used for 
the present in Ionic, and forms the aorist i-^uiye^afiriv. 
These new forms, which are rather common', have nothing 
to do with the formation of stems, for the new vowel com* 
monly runs through them all : and as it is generally rather 
late, and produces no change of meaning in the verb, the 
vowel is probably a mere phonetic insertion, closely akin to 
the "connecting vowel," which is so important in the conju- TKe'^con- 
gation of verbs. The object of that vowel is to preserve the wio2^' 
final consonant of a root from all possible injury when it is 
connected with suffixes beginning with consonants ; e. g. in 
forming the second person BOA or fiov\ the Greeks insert 6 
before crot, as fiovX-e-aai^ fiovX-e-cUf fioiXet, so that in all 
these changes the X has not suffered ; on the contrary the 
Latins, who in a few verbs {E8, ED, VEL\ FEE, &c.), do not 
regularly employ a connecting vowel, lost the final consonant 
in 1101-8, uil-s, uis. I cannot agree with Schleicher, who (fol* 
lowing Bopp) regards this vowel as a demonstrative root', 

* Gr. El 656-660. 

* CurtiuB giyes thirty-eight examples in his ezoeUent School Grammar, 
which is translated and published in Dr Smithes series, see p. 198. 

» Comp, p. 843. 

20—2 
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whose original form was a (preserved in Sanskrit) and weak- 
ened in other languages, in Greek to e and o, in Latin to i 
and % according to the following sound. I can see no proof 
of such a view : and prefer to regard the vowel as simply 
phonetic, and belonging in its origin to the class which we 
are here considering ; at a later time of course it became one 
of the arbitrary forms of grammar. It is worth observing 
that the oldest verbs (so far as we can trace the historical 
development of the verb) in Sanskrit, in Greek, and in Latin, 
do not generally possess these connecting vowels ; and it is just 
as likely that they never had them, as that they had them 
and lost them. Bopp's objection however is no doubt forcible, 
that a the strongest of the three primary vowels is least of 
all adapted for a mere phonetic link^; and is not quite met 
by the reply that a does not occur in Greek' and Latin, 
and that the Sanskrit a is not the full vowel of the primitive 
language. Still the evidence seems to me to preponderate 
for the view that I have given. 
Auxaiary In Latin there is, I think, no prefixed vowel as in the 

vowels iti . . 

Latin. Greek : it was not in accordance with the genius of the 
language. Even within a word it was not common, with the 
exception of the regular connecting vowel — if the theory of 
the phonetic origin of this vowel be true. It is observable 
however that those verbs mentioned above as not regu- 
larly taking the connecting vowel, do take it irregularly, 
as (e)5-t/-m(i), {ejs-Ur-mtca, {e)8'Vr-nt{i) : so also fer^'{m%), 
fer-i-mvSj fer'U'nt{i), &c. Such further vowel insertion as 
occurs in Latin belongs to the early more than to the later 
period of its records : this is shewn by the Latin forms 
(already mentioned, see p. 164) of borrowed words, e.g. 
AesC'Vrlapius for ^ KaKkqirm, Alc-u-mena for *A\«/ajJm;*, 

^ Comp, Grammar, toI. n. p. 694, Englisli translation. 

' Except perhaps a few yerbs, such as dy-tL-fuu, rpL-a-fuUt &o, 

' e.g. Plant. Amph, 99. 
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drachru-ma for Bpaxfii]^, and the common mina for /avS. 
These vowels (varying as we have seen according to the fol- 
lowing consonant) are not generally found in the later Latin. 
The fact too that auxiliary vowels are especially frequent 
in the Oscan', shews that the principle was one originally 
common to the Italian with the Greek ; which naturally 
became less and less operative in Latin, as the vowel-system 
became with every century weaker. 

Schleicher thinks that uTn-e-rus (Sanskrit arma), rub'e-r(p), 
gen'e'r{os)j Greek yafji-^-p6<;, &c., are examples of the inser- 
tion*. I do not see why they should not be distinct Latin 
forms with the suffix -ero. Such difference of formation is 
perfectly common in the most certainly cognate words of 
different languages. Even though there may have been one 
common form in use in the time before the separation of the 
two peoples, yet after that separation a new form may easily 
have sprung up among one of the two nations, more agree- 
able to the phonetic laws which time had developed^ and so 
superseded the old one. 



7. Auxiliary {inorganic) Consonants, 

These are not very numerous either in Greek or Latin, 
though sufficiently so to require a special mention. They 
are among the most decisive signs of a decomposing lan- 
guage, and therefore are rather to be looked for in 
more modern tongues, as gen-d-re and nom-b-i^e in the 
French*. A familiar instance may be found in English in 
the name of Ambleside in Westmorland ; which is by deri- 

1 Plant. Tnn. 425 (ed. Brix). 

« Kirchhoff, ZeiUch, L S6, quoted by Curtiufl, Gr. Et, 666. 

» Comp, p. 102. 

« Schleicher, Comp, p. 233. 
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vation Hamal-seat or -sett; Hamal is a common Norse name: 
and the true form is still pretty nearly kept in the more cor- 
rect local pronunciation. In " thunder" the d is interesting, 
because it does not occur between two consonants, and yet is 
unquestionably a parasitic insertion: compare the Anglo- 
Saxon "thunjan" and German "Donner :" in some parts of 
the north of England the word is still rightly sounded as 
"thuner:" the very full sound of the first syllable seems to 
be the cause of the want of a connecting link between it and 
the following vowel. 

The examples in Greek are very sporadic. I give some 
from Schleicher (L a). Thus we find dv-S-po^ from avep ; 
the Sanskrit nara with the same meaning seems to point 
to the S as being parasitic: fji^a-'rjfi'fi'pia, and (/i)-)9-por69 
are well-known examples: in the latter the radical fi has 
been expelled by the consonant which it joined to produce : 
and /A€fju-fi'\e>Ka stands for fU^iiKoa-Ka from root MOA. 
There are a few others of the same kind. 

In Latin the only examples which are given by Schlei- 
cher* are the words in which p is inserted between m and «, 
or m and t\ as hiem-p-s, sumrp-tum, &c. The greater ease of 
sound in the words so modified is obvious. 



Condwion. I have thus endeavoured to set before you the main 
points in which the languages spoken by the Greeks and the 
Italians varied from the speech of their common forefathers 
— ^both firom that of the Qraeco-Italian race out of which 
they immediately sprang, and from that of the race to 
which we as well as all the civilised nations of Europe trace 

1 Comp. p. 266. 
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our descent I have endeavoured incidentally to point out 
any light which these divergences cast on the character of 
the different peoples. But my main object has been to point 
out the common reason of all these changes in language; 
to convince you that they all sprang from the same desire for 
ease of articulation ; whether that tendency produced a 
weak or an indistinct sound instead of a stronger or a clearer 
one> the cause was the same. I have tried also to shew 
that all or nearly all apparent exceptions to this law are in 
reality confiimations of it, when understood in its most com- 
prehensive sense. I have in no case endeavoured to give all 
the examples which might have been given in support of the 
views advanced : if you care for the matter you will prefer, 
and it will be far more useful for you, to find others for 
yourselves: indeed I fear that I may sometimes have wearied 
you by giving you facts which you knew before. But my 
aim has been to present to you facts, old in the main, under 
a new light. Only so far as I have succeeded in giving the 
reason for what may have seemed to you before mere arbi- 
trary anomalies; only so far as I have been able to trace 
many apparently isolated results to the operation of one 
common principle ; just so far have I attained the object of 
these Lectures. 



INDEX. 



A, the vowel /rar* i^ox^* ^^ 

A-Boxmd, splitting of the (Asa, «, o), 
129; found throughout Europe, 130; 
analogies in England, ib. 

A to Cy history of diange from, 181 ; it 
passes into e in roots and suffixes, 
182 

A to o, the change from, less frequent 
before the Graeco- Italian period, 
138 ; instances in proof, 133, 4 ; com- 
mozily retained before a guttural, 
133 

A, 0, U, long, weakened to ^ and 1, 171 

A to A, e, d, extension of, 137 ; Curtius 
asserts that for every Greek (f , ij, w 
we may expect an original d, 137 ; 
difficult to prove, 138 

A final, origin of, in seeondary roots, 
49 

a, the grammatical suffix of the first 
person in Greek perfects, 136 

Ablative mari and mare, 168 

Accent, in Sanskrit and in Greek, 111 
— — . Corssen's theory of the original 
freedom of, 192 

Accentuation, Latin, common law o^ 
200 ; depends on the quantity of the 
penultima, 201 

— ^i^ reaction of, upon quan- 
tity, 202; conflict between accent 
and quantity, ib. ; epitaph, fifth cen- 
tury B.O., quoted, ib. 

— ^— . an older law assumed 
which differs from that in common 
use, 203; illustrated and explained, 
208,4 

— ^-. in other languages, 204 ; 
in Greece, ib. and n.; in Sanskrit, 
205 ; the German family, ib. ; Gors- 
sen as an authority on accent, 206 

AcileSf 'Ax^XXevf, 14 

a5eX^f, 232 

a^ and dddrjy, 296 

aedeSf its original meaning, 120 n. 

Aeolic forms, 146, 148 

dyayor, 109 



Aghi, fx^i, anguist 61 

at as an intensified form of i, 119 

aides, aedes, 149 

al'rat, 80 

dK/MUf, 37 

dKtjKih 109 

akva, tmros, equo$, 80 

djc6Xov^of, 121 

Albanian, 19 

SXevpop, 235 

alientUt origin of the e, 189 

Alteration, 97—100 

ciX^dTi^s, 65 

alumnus, 182 

amabare for amaharis^ 260 

amasso, 198 

iLfiAOTtiif but Iffjtpporop, 803 

Ambleside, the name, 309 

d-fi4pyta, 305; d-Xdipta, d-iUkyiO, d-fid' 
/3w, 306 

dpiMos, 236 

dfiTikos, ifiTiKovt, 148 

dfiUfuay, 161 

ang ustus, consonantal change from 
AGH, explanation of change, 219 

animae and animAi, 204 

d^of, 300 

Aquilius and Aquillius, 181 

arbiter, 227 

arcessot ib. 

dpfffy^ify dpKtos, 222 

arfuerunt, adfuerunt, 227 

*A/Mddvif, 272 

dpwy-ds, dfyffyia, 117 

Articulation, weak, 123; indistinct, 
281; in English, 282; the result of 
laziness, 281 

— indistinct, (1) Labialism, 
a name given by Prof. Curtius to the 
change of ic to t and p, 283; possi- 
bility of this change, ib. ; exempli- 
fied from Latin, Greek, &c., 284; 
caused by parasitic v, 285; the 
Greek t the equivalent of Latin qu, 
ib.; furtker illustrations, 286; his- 
tory of the Latin Q, 287; change of 
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G to /3 and 6, 288; change of GH to 
0, 289 
Artioulation, indistmot, (2) Dentaligm; 
change from K to r, 290; examples 
in Greek, 291; change of G to d, 
rare and uncertain, 292 ; change of 
G to tf, ib.; change of D to d, ib. 
...-. (8) Paraaitio d before y or 
t, 29«S; the apparent change of Ymto 
K ib.; Y with parasitic d appears, 
(i) as ^, 294; (u) as ^, (iu) as Se, (ivi 
as 5, 295 ; these changes as estimated 
by Cortios and Corssen, 296; certain 
by-forms in a transitional period, 
ib. n. ; estimate of the probability of 
these changes, 297; Gortias and 
Schleicher on these changes, ib. 
-^_ (4) Parasitic y : y after ^ 
298; but few traces of this, ib. 

■ (6) Aspirating unasjpirated 
letters, 299; inyoluntary aspiration 
of hard letters, ib. ; frequently caused 
by mere laziness, 800; no certain 
example of the aspiration of soft 
souncU, 801; aspiration in Greek 
and Latin at the beginning of a word, 
ib.; various in the different dialects, 
802 ; in Latin the corruption of later 
date, 808 

■ (6) Auxiliary (inorganic) 
vowels, character of uese sounds, 
804; most common in Greek, ib.; 
vowel-insertions and vowel-prefixes, 
ib. ; (i) initial vowels, 805 ; rare be- 
fore an explosive sound, 806; (ii) 
medifd vowels, ib.; examples adduced 
by Schleicher and Gurtius discussed, 
806, 7 ; the ** connecting vowel,** its 
object, 807; auxihary vowels in 
Latin, 808; some verbs take the 
connecting vowel, ib. 

■ (7) Auxiliary (inorganic) 

consonants, not very numerous either 
in Greek or Latin, 809; examples in 
Greek very sporadic, 810 

Aryan, the term applied only to the 
Eastern division, 18 
— » not properly applied to the 
primary race, 22 
^— its probable derivation, 22 

Aspirates, 55 — 59 
^— their pronunciation, 10, 268 
^— soft and hard, 55 ; doubt 
whether both classes are found in 
original language, 82, 56; in Gothic, 
58; hard aspirates recently develop- 
ed in Sanskrit^ ib. 
.— pronunciation of, in Greek, 



268; transliteration of Greek into 

Latin, 14, 265; in modern Greek, ib. 

Aspiration at the beginning of a word, 

801 

of imaspirated letters in 

Greek, 249, 299 
Assibilation in Greek, 268; in Latin, 

277 
Assimilation, principle of, 178 
dTriov for od-reop, 279 
(i-<m)/>, 805 
aula and oUa, 154 
Aureli%L8f 78 
aureoltUj 186 
aurichalcum, 155 
Aurora, 78, 122 
aufculart, OKuLari, 156 
Auxter, 78 
Auxiliary letters, 804; auxiliary vowels 

before groups of consonants, ib. ; and 

before liquids and nasals, 805 
— . vowels inserted in 

Latin, 164, 808 
Avi, oft, ovUy 80 



•B of comparatively recent use, 58; ex- 
emplified in px^rixbf, halo, 53 

B Latin, equivalent to OBcan /, in the 
middle of a word, 242 

/3, produced by assimilation from Y, 
278; by substitution in Laconian, 
284 

badUsOt paMha, 15 

/3ay(i=:7Uinf, 289 

bens, 186 

benevohu, 170 

BH Indo-European, 64 

bibo, 225 

filFot, plot, 292 

p\i<tHipop, 800 

fioOXofuu, 284 

fip<yr6t for fi{fi)poT6s, 810 

Bruges, ^p&^es, 14 

bvJbiU, 285 

Burrue, Hu/^t, 14, 225 

G lost when initial, 254 ; lost before «, 

255 ; before t and n, 256 
ealim, tupercilium, 186 
eaea, 258 
Case suffix oe weakened io u» and U in 

Latin, 165 
Catmena, 288 
eattrun^ its different forms in England, 

7 
eaueta, 16, 288 
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eere, Kdpa^ in compounds, 89 

ee{s)na, 256 

X» histoiy of the symbol, 128 

Xol/ulL, xBiiv, 274 

X^^ff, how pronounced, 264; origin of 
e, 274, 298 

dvis, 88 

elanu^ clamor, loss of a, 194, 201 

Claudiu$ and ClodiuSt 154 

eZatMtniiii for c/atMi-tmni, 279 

Climate, inflnence of, upon language, 6 

eognituSf shortening of the Yowel, 203 

eomlsiOTy KiafuLl^, 184 

ComparatiTes m Greek as instances of 
assimilation, 268 

Compoonds, Latin, weakened in the 
first member, 169; in the second 
member, 170; exceptions to the lat- 
ter, and their reasons, 172 

*' Ck>nneoting-YOwel,*' the, 807; gain of, 
to the Greek in cansing less change 
of the root in Graeoo-Italian o, ge- 
nerally weakened in Latin to t, 167 

Consonants, Latm, of greater strength 
than Greek, 216 

■ general roles to determine 
their relative strength, 217 

■ momentary somids strong- 
er than protracted, 217 

— -^^ hard somids are stronger 
than soft, 218 

— nnaspirated somids strong- 
er than aspirated, 218; gnttorals the 
strongest class, 219 ; illustrated from 
the Sanskrit, 220, 221 

_-~ relative strength of nasals 
and spirants, 221 

— Snbstitntion of, 222 

— ^-. Change of hards to softs, 
X to 7 and ^, 222 

• Peenliar change of the hard 
gnttnral In Latin, 228; to what due, 
ib. 

■ the various changes ex- 

emplified and discussed, 222 — ^247 

— — - substitution for momen- 
tary (unaspirated) sounds in Latin, 
226 

■ substitutes for spirants in 
Greek, 227; in Latin, 286 

■ sporadic substitutes in all 
dialects, 284 

I changes of the aspirates in 

Latin, 241; when initial pass into 
breaths, 244 

,„ soft letters instead of aspi- 

rates in Latin, 245 

^-^ Loss of, 248 



Consonants: loss of aspiration in 
Greek, 248; not frequent, 249 
— -^^ languages generally do not 
tolerate heavy masses of consonants, 
250; what some philologists contend 
for in regard to all roots originally, ib. 
_ the loss in consonant 
groups considered under three heads : 
(i) Initial loss of $ and v in Greek 
and Latin, 251 ; further loss in 
Latin, 258 
(ii) Medial loss hardly found in 
Greek, 255; common in Latin, 
ib.; examples from Schleicher, 
ib. 
(iii) Final loss, 256; caused by ten- 
dency to throw the accent back, 
ib. 
_ Consonantal terminations 
in Greek monotonous, 257; some- 
times idl dropped, 258 ; the r ^^X- 
KvoTucWf ib. 

In Latin no such dislike 

to the accumulation of consonants, 
259; but in old Latin final conso- 
nants were regularly dropped, ib.; 
instances of the loss of the final «, 
m, t, 259—261 
Consonantal groups, probable origin of, 
250; the attempt to resolve them 
not always safe, ib. 
-^— at the beginning of 

a word not objectionable to a Greek, 
252; Latins disliked initial »r, «n, 
fnt, ib. 

■ when initial dis- 

placed in Latin, 254 

terminations, rule for in 



Latin, 259 



namic, 85 



change, phonetic not dy- 



Assimilation, 262 
— The Greek aspirates, 262 ; 
their pronunciatioii, 268; probably 
not sounded as spirants, ib.; Prof. 
Arendt*s views, ib.; Curtius argues 
that Xi ^> were real aspirates, ib.; 
argument drawn from Latin trans- 
literation, ib. 

— ^-. assimilation In Greek, ge- 
neral rules of, 266; complete, ib.; 
(i) of the first sound, 267; (ii) of the 
second, ib.; (iii) modification of both 
sounds, 268; Pott's views, ib.; other 
explanations, 269; no such change 
of a labial, 270; of a soft guttural 
or dental, 271; incomplete, 272; (i) 
**Euphonic" changes, ib.; (ii) changes 
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oansed by nasals, ib.; (iii) changes 
of nasals, ib.; (iv) change of r to er, 
ib. ; (y) Laconian change of 9 to 0-1 
278 ; (vi) change of v, ib.; (yii) other 
exceptional forms, ib. 

Consonantal Assimilation in Latin, ge- 
neral roles of, 275 
-^— ^ I. Complete, 276 ; (i) assi- 
milation of the first letter, ib.; (ii) of 
the second letter, ib.; (iii) modifica- 
tion of both sounds, ib. 
-^-^ II. Incomplete, 276; (i) 
"Euphonic" changes, ib.; (ii) changes 
caused by nasals, ib.; (iii) change of 
t to s, ib.; assibilation a late change, 
277; inscriptions our best guide, ib. 

■ Dissimilation, 279 
— * (i) change of a dental, 
279; (ii) loss of aspiration in Greek,and 
of initial reduplicated consonanta, 
ib.; (iii) Latin -arU and -alisj 280 

comtulOf 186 

contio, co-uentio, 199, 277 

cu&ut, crepui, loss of the a, 194, 208 

cum and qiwmy 188 

cunctus, coiunctuSt 198 

curculio and gurgulio, 223 

Curtius, Prof. Ernst, affirms that Aeo- 
lic is not a dialect like the Doric and 
Ionic, 126 n.; in what sense this may 
be admitted, ib. 

cutis and aK^oSf 258 



D Indo-Enropean, 50 

D, how pronounced in Latin, 226 

D becomes 6, 292 

D passes into I in Latin, 226 

D passes into r in Latin, 227 

Aw^Hjya, 272 

Ware [Od. vi. 242), 62 

94x-ofiai, 249, 800 

dederitmu and dederimxis^ 204 

dederiy dedrot, dederunt, 168, 261 

dederant, dedi-sont^ 182 

deidlffffofiou, 101 

Deis, dUj not Diis, 189 

Afffi-JTrip, 272 

Dentalism, 290 

i4os, id8€i<r€tff scanning of, in Homer, 

299 
dextera, how scanned, 207 
DH and BH represented in Italy by /, 

rudhra^ nifru, ruhro, 248 
DH Indo-European, 61 
Dialects, their origin, 125 

claims of Aeolio to stand be* 

Bides Doric and Aeolio, 126 



Dialects: view of Prof. Ernst Cnrtins, 126 
Digamma substituted for V, 232; 
wrongly written for y, 233; 7 sub- 
stituted for, ib.; wrongly supposed 
to be especially "Aeolic," ib. 
Diphthongs, tendency to become single 
sounds found in Homer, 141 

— Greek, 139; AI = oi, ci, w; 
AU = av, ev, ov, ib. 

— ^^ originally double sounds, 
139 ; change of dissimilar diphthongs 
in Greek, 140 ; illustrated, 141 

— tendency to drop the second 
vowel, 141 ; forms quoted by Ahrens, 
ib.; change of sound in Attica, 142 

^-^■^ ai, €1, 142; oc, av, ov, 143; 
ev, 144 

^— with first Yowel long (a, 17, 
(ii), oTt, rfiy tai became monophthongs, 
144; similar diphthongs, ib.; six pos- 
sible combinations of similar vowels, 
145 ; exemplified in the Attic, Doric, 
and Aeolic dialects, 146 — 149 
— ^ Latin, ai passed into a«, 
149 ; retained longest in radical syl- 
lables, ib.; ae foimd in legal notices, 
150; pronounced by countrymen as 
£, ib.; weakened to f, ib. 
— ^^ ei found early as t, 

pronounced by oountiymen as ^, 151; 
Quintilian's dictum, ib.; weakened 
from ai and oi, 152 
— ^— oi passed into o^, 

153, and into u, ib.; into i and e, 154 
■ au sometimes be- 

came 0, but generally retained, 154 ; 
sometimes produced wrongly out of 
0, 155 ; becomes and u in composi- 
tion, ib. 

eu became u, 156 

I ou became ti, 156 

-^— . table of the proba- 

ble sounds, 157 
diumusy 167 
dixti, 197, 203 
domitunif 185 
^onoi, domiiSy 63 

Don^dson, Dr, law of divergent arti- 
culations, 13 
Doric changes a + e to 17 in contraction 
of suffixes, and a + to a: this change 
also Aeolic, 146; e + o to et;, 147; 
+ 6 to w, ib.; change of severe Do- 
ric, 148 
dopKas, l^opKdi, and fo/>icef, 298 
^ueUum, &o., 292 
Dynamic change, 8 

— — • its nature, 91 
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E, commonly fomid before two con- 
sonants, as ascendOt 167, 171 

iatfds, 79, 230 

ix^/jLOf and ^o/acv, 186 

ixO^s, 804 

idtiOijy 109 

iyw, uncertain whether the 7 is from 
GH, 248 

elxtop, ioiKa for yeyoixa^ 298 

elfd, dijGFerent forms, 148 

eMfiTjtfy 193 

Aaxi^v and Aa^p^v, 289 

fb;;, 17(^9, aUcaij 78 

itppdyrfVt but <f>pdo-(r(a, and /arc-to, 222 

Epitaph of Claudia, 156 
Felicitas, 200 

Epitaphs of the Scipios, rariations of 
spelling npon^ 151 

equcster for eqiiit-tero, 279 

Eranian language, 19 

ipyov^ fipyovy ^ipyov^ 234 

iplaHep, ipla^t iptaSefj^Pt 148 

erot es-yoy 237 

f<nr€T€, 286 

Essay on the Besults of Comparatiye 
Philology and Classioal Scholarship, 5 

itrrdXarait 255 

iffreWa, 268 

euntemt 190 

ei//>or, 78 

^iJf, eU, 77, 230 

exta, 76, 197 



F, history of, in Latin, 240; a labio- 
dental, 241 

fari. Or, ^cf-rai, 241 

Farrar, Mr, connection between sense 
and form in roots, 27 

fttxim^ faxOy 197 

feci from fefaci, 175 

feminat 62 

ferbui, 235 

festtiSt 25 

^d^i and^ei, 203 

/Zit«, 62 

JirmuSf 241 

y!«»u« for/i<2-fu«, 276 

flamma tor flag-ma^ 276 

Jiavus and /tiZrtw, 181 

Formiaej &c., 241 

fomiido, 241 

/a«^i« and /to«ti«, 242 

/rwor for fruguor^ 288 

Future suffix, -xyo, 229 



G becomes p and 6, 288 ; becomes 9, 

292 
yafj^poiy gener^ 309 
yapyapii'dVi 101 
pau(t)(2^o, 204 
7^, 7cua, aid, 272 
yiyova and Jajdna, 136 
Genitive in a«, 149 
German modified vowels, 187 
GH, Indo-European, 60 
GH becomes g in Latin when initial, if 

followed by r, 244 ; represented by g 

when not initial, 244 
GH becomes 0, 289; becomes B, 292 
Gloria, 223 ^ 

Graeco-Italian vowels, how pronounced, 

128 
Greek alphabet, how enriched, 128 

0=i)'/r, 15, 263 

pronunciation of, not to be judged 

from modem Greek, 143 

words borrowed by the Latin, 14 



G Indo-European, 47 



Grimm's Law, 218 

GU, how produced in Latin, 288 

Guna and Vriddhi, terms rejected by 

later philologists, 110 n. 
Guttural nasal, 81 



H, history in Greece, 231 ; wrongly in- 
serted, ib. 

H, parasitic in Greek, 299 ; caused by 
a liquid, or nasal, or sibilant, 300 

H, not inserted wrongly in Latin, till 
of late, 303 

hanupex not anispex, 303 

herba and <popfiify 243 

Heyse's (Prof.), character of e may be 
assented to, 183; of the other vowels 
doubtful, ib. & n, 

hiemps, x^-<^y ^^ 

Hindu belief in immortality, 106 

Hindus, their mixture with an earlier 
race, 21 

ilfieUy why aspirated, 302 

"Home," 88 

homuUuSj 181, 195 

horniUy ho-iomtu^ 198 

hospes, 244 

hostis, our '* guest," 244 

^ca-taVf ^KiffTo, 270 



I, apparent influence of, in assimila- 

tion, 187 
I, common vowel before suffixes, as 

publicus, 169; weakened from e as 

rubicunduSf ib. 
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/aetr and fMw, 233 
Icpdf, 802 
ilUc-ebrae^ 186 
Indo-European alphabet, 81 

apa, i,ir6, ab, 45 

— ^ Boots, some of our 
words possibly older, 66 

— katvar,^'tow["T&rrtLp(St 
quattuoVf 89 

.^ ka," who," Ko, quot 89, 

— people, 17 

— peoples, their degrees 
of relationship, 20 

■ terms for relationships, 
66,69 

i-. winter, probablj severe, 



284 



69 

indu-iti<ie, 199 

infringOf why i does not sink to e, 171 
imece, 286 
Iwrot, we^ening of a to c, 160; change 

of X to r, 284 
fnrw, 148 

imiutt iUitu, the genetiye forms, 190 
Irrational Towels, 206 
ita, 211 

iubeo, iuS'hibeOt 199 
iurgium, 190, 196, 204 
iuxta, 75, 197 



E Indo-European, 37 

£ lost in Latin, except as an abbre- 
viation, 223 

E becomes r and p, 283 ; becomes r, 
290 

E does not pass into p in Latin, though 
in Italian, 286 

KdXSt and xSkis, 296 n. 

Earn, com, ffw, 161 

Eeltic, its relationship to the Italian, 
19 

K€y6t, Kcye^, 229; ir^rof, 267 

Eey, Prof., on the *' German School of 
Lingaistic Science," 48 

" Ein," 24 

K\a{w, 230 

Kjjuv, 38 

KvyovpuL, 251 



L perhaps Indo-Enropean, 81; how 
pronoonoed in Latin, 180; sometimes 
doubled, ib. 

L substituted for d in Latin, 226 

Labialism, 283 

lacrima^ 15, 226 



Xo/Xaf , 102 

Latinised Greek words, 14, 15 

lattu for tUttui, 254; latut^rXdros, ib. 

lautus and lotm, 154 

\4yw, \iy€», 148 

Letters of the Greek and Latin alpha- 
bets, later, not Indo-European, 127 

leuir, ia-^p, 226 

Liquids, 81; B is the older sound, ib. 

Loss of reduplicated syllable in Latin 
perfects, 174 

lu{c)na, 256 

lupus, 253, 286 

Lym, X^pOf 14 



M Indo-European, 70 

M final, omitted in Latin, 260 

Bfadhu, /i^tfv, 64 

mage for magU, 260 

magu, 184 

/taXcvpoiff 235 

fuLWot, uillus, 236 

nian(u)suetuSy 199 

mare, 240 

fU\'€ and /lAXw, 307 

iUkSofiai, A8o/iat, 236 

fjJfi{p)\iMca, 810 

meridieSf 227 

merittu, meretui, 185 

fi€inifA(p)pLat 310 

Meffffdwioij JAecorora/da, Mc9l^/>ior, 

284 
idfipia, 108 
nima for /u«, 809 
mtntM, 184 
mon^o, 116 
mox, 196 



N Indo-European, 68 ; how pronounced 

in Latin, 184 
N not clearly heard before < in Latin, 

255 
Nabhas, r^^f , n«&e<, 65 
Nasals, 67 ; the guttural nasal, ib. 
Nasalisation, 198 
whroBeit dy^^-iot, nepotes, 224 
neptiSt loss of o, 194 
fi€tt, 214 
Niebuhr^s hypothesis of a Greek and 

non-Greek Element in Latin, 14 
nuncupo, 199 
nuntius, wm-uentius, 199, 277 



before I sinks to u 180 ; sometimes 
prevented, 186 
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O final, grftdnal ahortemng of, 212 
weakened to u in Latin formatiTe 

syllables, 165 
ohicit^ how scanned, 189 n. 
ocellus^ 195 
iiixri and lafkifi, 272 
66'<aba, 117, 135 
i-bo6ty 806 
oinot^ unus, 119 

■ oenut, unu$t 153 
0«ryof , perhaps connected with cuRctor, 

280 
(&«(), Latin, oci-uty the length of the 

vowel original, 188 
olere and odovt 226 
'OXvAATof, 806 
6/i/ui and tfrra, 267 
dfipdaBrp'f dwofurifaBiiwai, 184 
dfi^-^, 800 
ff-i^o/io, 48, 805 
6<pph, 48 

tfrrora, history of the form, 207 
6piyia, rego, 80iS 
6;H{f, 84 
jpor, 84 
6't\os, 805 
(3f, 76, 229 



P, Indo-Etvopean, 44; becomes p and 
6,225 

P, weakening of to jp, as Bohlicola for 
PoplicolOf 108 

P inserted in Latin, 10, 810 

iraxvf , 801 

Palatals, 7, 290 

palumbes and coZiimfra, 286 

ira/i0a(rw, 101 

Ptipinui and Papi<tu«, 239 

Parasitic sounds, 12, 281 

Parilia and Palilia, 280 

partem and parttin, 168 

war pet, loss of the c in the snfflx, 193 

pauper^ pauciper^ 199 

pedester, 182 

j>tfnna for pet-na, 275 

penuria and cnrdlnf, 258 

perfac'du and dt^Uw, 178, 186 

v€plfi^of^ the double /» caused by assi- 
milation, 267 

perplacet and diipfo'c^t, 178, 186 

WiTiTW, r^wr, from IIAK, 270 

petorritumt 286 

Petrmius and Petreitu^Quartus, 286 

0acyr^f for ^a€V'VOi, 267 

<^iit,fagus, discussed by Siaz Miiller, 

49 
Phonetic change, its nature, 1 



Phonetic change, its cause, 8 

— ~» gain of the Greek 

from, 6 

apparent exceptions 

to the principle of, 9 

Prof. Max MUUer's 

theoiy, 11 
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due to two causes, 

general results of, in 

Greek and Latin, 127 
Phonetic yarieties applied for dynamic 

purposes in Greek, 115; traces of 

the same method in Latin, 116 
^p^ourt, 148 

^pdbdw, Boeotian =^pd^, 271 
pi(c)nu8t 256 
pietast why the e does not sink to i, 

189 
vU^ for irl + ?fw, 46 
wIttw, 108 
piscU, its derivation, 46 

fUiustrum and plostrum, 155 
^lautus, different theories of his scan- 
ning, 207 

his transliteration of 2 by < 

or 88, 15 

wX^fftos for vXar-yo j, 278 

vXouaiot for rXour-vo-t, 273 

"Poetical license, in what sense the 
term admissible, 195 

WMos, To04r, 91, 284 

Toiwvdta, 101 

roXt/f, ro\K6s, 268 

Pompeitu and Ponttu* =Quintus, 286 

popina and coquinoy 91, 286 

postus, repottus, 196 

Pott, his theory of secondary roots, 
42,45 

praettolor, 43 

praesto, 197 

prohibeisiSf 198 

Tpvrtudt, 161 

vtS>us and irAi$, 274 

pulcher, 16 

rvfiarof, 161 



Q, history of, 288 

QU occurs beside in Latin, 285 ; cor- 
responds to IT in Greek, 28i5 
Quantity of vowels, natural length, 
200 n. ; shortened by accent, 202 

— .^.— .— vowels lengthened 

in Augustan poetry, 209 
.— * variation of, in Greek and 
Latin, 296 n. 
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q%u, 211 

querella, 16, 180 
quirij 214 
quoti 114 



B Indo-European, 81 

B sabstituted for d in Latin, 227 

/faxia, 301 

/mkos from BHBAG, 252 

raptim, 169 

ideate for Sreuate^ 252 

Beduplicated consonant, loss of^ in 

Greek, 279 
Beduplication, use of the vowels in 
Greek for the reduplicated Byllable, 
137 

»— ^ the oldest and simplest 
method of formation, 95 ; evidences 
of this derived from the language of 
savages and children, ib.; general 
traces of the principle, 97 ; in imita- 
tive words and in alliteration, ib.; 
in superlatives, 100; in intensives, 
101 

■ to distinguish protracted 
from momentary action, 103; table 
illustrating this, 104 
My-vv-fu, (ppuryat 117 
belaxed articulation, instances in Eng- 
lish of. 12 
/^i:a for fplta, 251 
Roma for Srouma according to Oors- 

sen, 252 
Bomance languages not derived from 

Classical Latin, 166 
Boot, its definition, 26—28 
Benaa's view, 28 
Prof. Gurtius' definition, 28 
AK, dxiovt acuOf 37 ; never EK or 

OK, 133 
AAG, (2\5a/y(#, 249 
AN, dv-tjjMii rpoff-ify-'is, 68 
AR, dp6u, arare, 82 
ABBH, d\<f>€iy, labor, 65 
AS, ifficu, 303, 305 
AS, ES, iffTt, eat, 76; i/ifu, 267 
BHA, and BHAN, ipajd, ipalpta, 

fari, 41 
BHAB, ^^pAi,/^ro, 4 

iftopot, ferax, fori, 65 

BOA, fioX-yo-fiai, p6Wofuu, j9ouXo- 

fiat, 135 
BHU, <p\S<a, fui, 84 
XT, xevu, 121 
DHA, O'^ffeoi, felo, 61 



Boot, DHU, $v€v, duftStf ^cXXo, fitmui^ 

63 
AT, id^clffGf, 299 
DIV, At(F)ot, 50, 51; DYU, Zevf, 

Atj€vt, 293 
DBAE, d/xKceiy. ipaKtai^, 52 
EA(=BP), BAG, BATG, ipivdw, 

i\€v[e)<rofiou, elXrjXovea, 121, 307 

^inyXv8-, 249 

ER, ip€Tfi6t, remus, 82 

FID, fides, feidus, foidus, 119 

GA, GAN, and GNA, 7^00, yiy<it, 

yiyviOTKUf, genus, gnarus, 47 
GAB, " to caU," •* to waken," " to 

be old," 29 
GAB, ^p-d, 29, 288 
GHAB, x'^f^*-^^ ^^' ffrattUf 60 
GNO, the old by-form of GNA, 

138 
I, Lat. eire {Ire), 119; edwp, Lat. 

aevum, 121 
IDH, aXew, aXBos, <U$i(p, Lat. aed- 

es, aestus, aes-tas, 120 
IK=AIK, eUuMf, ioiKa, beXof, 298 
EI, K€TfKu, quies, 38, 284 

— KeT/xcu, Kolrri, Koifidu, 118 
LABH, Xa/3e?y and \d<pvpifif, 249 
LAS, Xd-ta, Xijfia, Xt-Xa-^o^iou, 85 
LIGH, Xe^xw* Ugurio, 244 
Ain, Aiiroi^, XeLirof, XAocra, 118 
LUK, XevfffffiM, lumen, 58 

MA, fufiiofuu unitor, 102 
MAX, fjuixei i-fjuix*'cdfiifi', 807 
MAN, iih'&p, fiipoSf fudpo/tai, men- 

tio, moneo, 71 
MAB, MABD, MABP, ij^fi{p)po- 

TQs, 70; fjMpfMUpVt 1(^1 
NAK, Indo-£!ur., Lat. nex, necU, 

117 
OK, 6ffff€, Hesyoh. ixKot^ Lat. 

oculus, 271 
OB, Sptopa, orior, 83 
PA, rarrip, r6<ns, potiSf 44 

— ghas-pati, Lat. hospes, 244 
PAK, not PAG, paciscor^ Gr. rdff* 

(raXos, 223 

PAB, nAA or n AE, Lat. PLE, «-6- 
Xit, Lat. ple-bt, 274 

-^— wepdM, ropof, TirpdaKta, par- 
tus, periculum, 44 

*Tr, i<pvyw, ^evyw, W^irya, 121 

niO, riS-oPo, ri$av6t, TiBoponftf 
iri6w6(a, 92 

— twidow, rdSia the verb, retOia 
the noun, w4woi$a, 118 

IIAAK, rXd^ and wX<ucoGtf rX^o'- 
cut, 270 
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Boot, nPAK, rpoKOi, v/dffaw, 270 

IITAK, imjffffuf, 270 

PT, ^w, IINT, ry4w, irv€vfM and 
i^cvfui, 121 

SAP, ao^ott (ra4>-3ii, sapio, 300 

SAK, ofXf , 8€Uj 85 ; possible connec- 
tion with SBU, 250 

SBB, ffcfi'ws, 272 

ZFAH, ur-Ko*, 272 

SIV, Ka(r<rv(a= KaTa-aV'W, <uo, 77 

SKEII, OKOfreiv, axowof, 52 

SKID, axt'fa, Lat. scindo, 300 

SEU, SKAD, caelum, casa, 253 

SMAB, fi€pfiffpi^iPt manor i 101 

SNIGH, 1^0- eu', 289 

— ~— irt0(if, <nou7, 69 

SVAR, sopor, 263 

SPU, irurt^tf, «pu€r<?, 253 

SBU, probably not the simplest 
form, 250 

STA, ardfftSf tdrrif/a, stare, 27, 42 

adi-yo, 300 

STAL, o-r AX((>, praestolor, 43 

STAMBH, orifupvXop, 43 

STAP, «eipar<?, 43 

STAB, d-irr^p, dffTpdma, iffrparii, 
305 

STAY, <rTai;/)of, 43 

2TIX, ffrixeif <rTe/x«* (rrofx«i 118 
2T, <r6u(u, 121 
SVAD, i^3«Jj, 8ua{d)ui8, 114 
SVAN and SVAP, Indo-Eur., Lat. 

ton-u-Sy sop i-o, sdp-or, 117 
TA and TAN, rd ait, rdvaot, rdvia, 

tendo, 40 
TAK or TUK, rejretr, ro^o^, rioc^, 

OAF, ^aaai, ^aC/ia, 62 
GES, eiavojrroy festus, 25 
UG, ^(ifs, av^cfi^by, augeo, 122 
US, C0W, avw, avos, avxj^U ttro, 

77 
VAGH, (F)BX, 60 
VAB, 6pdw, uereor, 83 
VAS, ve«-«i», Fc<r^^», 79 
r£12, u^r&um, ^/>e(ir, 84 
VXD, »e(v, 52 
YOB, ipaw, ci^Mi, u^^or, 52 
YBAK, ^Kos, Lat. ra<2ix; the old- 

est form BHBAG, ^pij^it, 252 
ST| (^w; also (oayor by a second 

step, 121 
YUG, ivyoX ivgum, 75, 298 
Boots, belong to all languages, 29 
Greek with two aspirates, 279 
most not be analysed too far, 29 
secondary, formed from primary by 

addition of a consonant, 40— 42 



Boots, secondary, formed by a muti- 
lated preposition, 45 
secondary, formed by addition of 

a final yowel, 47 
specialisation of, 50, 52 
that differ in meaning may have 
the same form, 85 
roSt fyffii, 253 

rufuSj ruber, and 4-pv$-p6s, 242 
rumpo, 86 



S Indo-Eur., 76 

S changes in Greek, 230; lost at be- 
ginning of a word, 232 ; between two 
Yowels, ib. 

S changes in Latin, strong when initial, 
but weak when final, 237 ; becomes r 
between two vowels and when final, 
238; is lost, 239; lost before d in 
Latin, 256 ; final, omitted in Latin, 
260 ; after I passes into 2, 275 ; passes 
into r after r, 275 

S retained in nominatiye plural of 
o-dedension in Plautus, 260 

Samnium for Sab{i)nium, 276 ' 

Sanskrit, its age, 19, 20 
i.^— ^ its place in philology, 23 

— ^ ch, j and f , 7 

aa^Sf ao<ftoi, 800 

Scanning in the 4th century after 
Christ, 200 

apparent irregularities of, in 

Plautus, &c., 206, 208 

Sclayonio, its history, 20 

secuntur and zequontur, 188 

sed, originally long, 211 

seUa, for sed-la, 27 B 

sihia, 15 

sim, siem, 185 

sin, 214 

(ri6f for BeM, 273 

socer, 258 

scrofa, 242 

sinciput ^semi'Caput, 199 

somnus for sop-nut, 276 

sopor, 258 

ir4>4, sva, 273 

Spirants, 73; only three Indo-Euro- 
pean, ib. 

Sporadic change, 124; in Greek Tow- 
els, 159 

gnum, pv6i, nurut, 69, 251 

"Star," 23 

Stella, stilla, 195 

ffrevfuu, 43 

(mffitay, 42 ' 

StlatuM, 253 ; nauii stlata, ib. 

21 
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8tlocuif locus, 180 

Sabjunotive present, old form oi, in 

Latin, 185 
Suffixes, Indo-European, composition 

of, 72, 87 

— not formed to denote special 
logical meanings, 104 
Suffix, case. A, 212 
" -hhi, 87 

6u«,210 

— ^ entirely lost, 218 

formative, -aS, -td, 297 

. -ant or -alls, 280 

— i— -a«to, -eaio, -usio, 278 

-a^to, 294 

— — - -aw, •€«, -ow, 187 

-«tot, 296 

-d€oj, 296 

'dunij 'dem, -do, 296 

.dop, 'diiv, -^a, 296 

-ifw, 296 

-ha, 86 

- -mofit, 78 

'080, 81 

-wo, 108, 106 

'ffffia and -rruf, 268 

-«^o, 229 

'tar, 66 

tuna, (jiivii, 278 

-yant, 76 

inflectional, 'tnas, -/les, -mus, 2 

ui for /ut, 194 



avp and ^Jy, 261 
Superlatives, Latin, instances of assi- 
milation, 276 
SIM, Us, 16 



T Indo-European, 40 ; becomes 5, 224 

T final, interchanges with d, 226 
dropped in Latin, 261 ; in abla- 
tives and personal terminations, ib.; 
passes iato s in Latin participles, 
276 ; and elsewhere, 277 

tarpessita (rpoircffTiTj), 16 

Undo, derivation of, by Pott, 42 

T44>-pay tep-eo, 800 

T4<ra-ap€i, 291 

TcrpdiraXai, a sort of reduplication, 100; 

Teutonic language, how subdivided, 20 
TH, change of ^ to ir in Laoonian, 273 
th, passes into r iu Greek forma- 
tions, 279 
Theokritus, as an authority for dialec- 
tical forms, 141 
reading in xzviii. 4, 268 n. 



6e6s, not from same root as dens, 25 

Biffcajno (Find, i^em, v. 10), 26 

"Thomey", 298n 

••Thunder", 40, 263,810 

W$, 291 

Umitni, derivation o^ 40, 268 

tot, 214 

rpoinf, rpdvavov, 118 

tug-urium, 186 



U, regular weakening in Greek, 168 ; 

weakened to t, 161; denoted by ov, in 

Boeotian, 168 
U, its affinity for labials, as inmlio, 171; 

before nt, nd, &c. especially in legal 

formulae, 167 
U found in classical Latin where o was 

retained in the provincial, 182 
ua{c)nuM, 266 
uariegare, why the e does not sink to 

<, 190 
ubi, for cubi, 264 
a^pa and inrip, 226 
uel, 218 

uenire, 254, 288 
uella and uilla, 161 
uermU, 264 
wma, 77, 288 

uictrix, loss of o, 194, 201, 203 
uinculum, 194, 201 
vUt, 69, 228 
uix, 196 
^ti€t, 229 

umor not humor, 803 
{hr€p0^of 161 
iHrpivri, 229 



y Indo-European, 78 

y preserved as F in Greek, 282; be- 
comes V, 238; becomes rough breath- 
ing, 234; becomes /3, ib.; becomes 
/A, 236 

y becomes u in Latin, 239 ; is lost, 
289 ; does not become m, 240 

Valesium and Valentium, 278 

yisa, Ibt, virus, 80 

yowels a, e, i, o, u, why not the scale 
of strcoxgth for all languages, 178, 
179 n 

yowel-assimilation, principle o^ 178 ; 

where the process has been stenmied, 

and where altered by neighbouring 

sounds, 179 

caused by vowels, 
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185; when two vowels oome into 
actual contact, 185; when two yowels 
are separated by a consonant^ 186 

Vowel-assimilation, caused by conso- 
nants, 179; the vowel u produced 
by labials and 2, ib.; the vowel e 
attracted by r and before two conso- 
nants, 182 ; the vowel i attracted to 
n, 188; and dentals, 184 

Vowel-degpradation, (Latin) table of, 168 

rdssimilation, 187; less fre- 
quent in its operation — a bar to 
further change, 188; examples of 
this bar, 188, 9; further illustra- 
tions, 189, 190 

Vowels express relativity^ 85 

— Greek, how represented in 
Latin, 164, 169, 170, 181 

Vowel-loss, Greek, 190 ; how probably 
produced, ib. 

sometimes lost in the 

formative suffixes, 193 

' ^<r(€)x-or, loss of the 
e, 193 
Latin, loss of, 198 

a, 194 

— — o, examples, 194 

ti^ only lost be- 



fore 1, 194 



195 



«, lost before r, 

' f, the most im- 

portant loss; instances from classi- 
cal writers, 196 ; this vowel especi- 
ally lost in compounds, 198; dis- 
cussed, ib. 

-.— .. the immediate cause of 
this vowel-loss discussed, 199; the 
results of Gorssen*s inquiry precari- 
ous, 199; loss in unaccented syl- 
lables, 201 

the lost vowels fell out 

not abruptly, 206 and n. 

— — — the corruption and loss 
of vowels traced, 207 

_ cause of the loss of the 
final syllable, 208 

I loss in quantity, 209; 

loss of quantity owing to the loss of 
the final consonant, 210; loss of 
quantity in originally final vowels, 
212; loss of letters in the fimd 
syllable, 218 ; final i and « lost, 214 
Vpwel-inorease, quantitative, in Latin, 
more rarely in Greek, 117 

' generally qualitative, 

not quantitative, 38 — 85 
Vowel Intensification, 109; different 



in different languages, ib.; most re- 
cognisable in Sans^t, 110 
Vowels, long, in the Greek, advantage 

of the different symbols for, 117 
Vowel-scales; the A-scale, 113; the 
I-scale, 118 ; I intensified to at, 119 ; 
the U-scale, 121; U intensified to 
au, 122 

— use of, in Sanskrit, 110 
_ important uses of, 110 ; in 
the Gothic, 112 ; and in the Lithua- 
nian, 113 

in Greek and Latin, 118 

— .^^ difficulty in distinguishing 
the two steps of the A-scale, 114 
_ different methods of dis- 
tinguishing the steps of the A-scale 
in Greek, 115 
Vowel-system, contrast between the 
Greek and the Latin, 163 ; examples 
from Oorssen, 164 
— ^- (Greek) superior to the 
Latin, 215 

■ ■ (Latin) peculiar weak- 
ness o^ 162 
Vowels, weakness of, in formative syl- 
lables, 164; illustrative examples, 
164, 5; analogy in the Umbrian, 
pointed out by Oorssen^ 166; in 
final syllables the origmal vowel 
commonly sinks to e ; explained and 
illustrated, 167, 8 

— weakened in composition, 169 ; 
the first member of the compound, 
ib.; where the second member is 
weakened, 170; examples, 170 — 172; 
exceptions, 172 
-«— Latin weakened in reduplicated 
*^ forms, 173 ; of the reduplicated syl- 
lable, ib. ; of the radical syllable, 
174 
Vowel-change, modified by external 
cause, 176 ; hardly at all in Greek, 
ib.; but frequently in Latin, 177; 
results, ib. 
Vowel-variation, (A , «, o), application of, 
184; exemplified, 134, 5; gain of 
the Greek language hereby, 135 

-.^— ^o, e, o) originally pho« 

netic, 115 ; illustrated by Prof. 
Curtius, ib. n. 



Weak articulation, its character and 

tendency, 128—126 
"Whitney, Professor, "The Study of 

Language," 4 
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Y Indo-European, 75 

T, gattnral sound oi, in Greek, 230 ; 
early lost, 229 ; changed to j; by pa- 
rasitic 8, 292 

T becomes i in Latin, 286; is lost, 237 

ya, (Ji, 76 

Year, the diyisions of, variooB names 
and their deriyations, 89 



j-/ origin of, in Greek,- 274 



Z, old Latin, 128, 239; afterwards bor- 
rowed, 15, 128; represented by s and 
s» in Plantos, 239 

Za for &<i, 293 ; as a prefix, 294 

ZdiKVPeos, 293 

Zdta, 292 

Zend, the speech of the old Persians, 
19 

Ze^, 293 

^riida, 294 

%iafk6i and ius^ 294 

Ztry<$ir, 75, 293, 294; dv><{i', 295 
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MACAflLLAy dr- Co.'S GeNERAL CATALOGUE 

of Works in the Departments of History ^ 
Biography, Travels, and Belles Lettres, 
with some short Account or Critical 
Notice concerning each Book, 

SECTION I. 

HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, and TRAVELS. 
Baker (Sir Samuel W.).— the Nile tributaries of 

ABYSSINIA, and the Sword Hunters of the Hamran Arabs. 
By Sir Samuel W. Bakk.r, M.A., F.R.G.S. With Portraits, 
Maps, and Illustrations. Third Edition, 8vo. 21J. 

Sir Samuel Baker here describes twelve months^ exploration^ during 
which he examined the rivers that are tributary to t/ie X He from Abyssinia, 
including the Atbara, Settite, JKoyan, Salaam , Angrab, Ralmd, Dinder, 
and the Blue Nile, The interest attached to the^e portions of Africa differs 
entirely from that of the White Xtle regions, as the whole of Upper Egypt 
and ASyssinia is capable of dei'eiopment^ and is inhabited by races hm'ing 
some degree of civilization; while Central Afriea is peopled by a race of 
savages f whose future is more problematical, 

THE ALBERT N'YANZA Great Basn of the Nile, and Explo- 
ration of the Nile Sources. New and cheaper Edition, with 
Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations. Two vols, cruwn 8vo. idr. 

** Bruce 7von the source of the Blue Xile ; Speke and Grant won the 

Victoria source of the great White Nile; and I have been permitted lo 

succeed in completing the Nile S-^urces hy the discovery of the great 

resen*oir of the equatorial wa/trs^ the Albert N\van'ui, from which the 

rizer issues as the entire White Nile'"- Prrface. 
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Baker (Sir Samuel W.) (continued)-- 

CAST UP BY THE SEA; or, The Adventures of Ned Grey. 
By Sir Samuel W. Baker, M.A., F.R.G.S. Second Edition. 
Crown 8yo. cloth gilt, *js, 6d, 



" A story of adventure hy sea and land in the good old style. It appears 
to us to be the best book of the kind since * Masterman Ready, ^ and it runs 
that establisJted favourite very close. " — Pall Mall Gazette. 



" No book written for boys has for a long time created so much interest^ 
or beeft so successful. Every parent ought to provide his boy with a copy." 

Daily Telegraph. 



Baxter (R. Dudley, M.A.).— the taxation of the 

UNITED KINGDOM. By R. Dudley Baxter, M.A. 8vo. 
. cloth, 4^. 6d, 

The First Part of this Tvorky originally read before the Statistical 
Society of London, deeds with the Amount of Taxation ; the Second Part, 
which now constitutes the main portion of the ti'ork, is almost entirely new, 
and embraces the important questions of Rating, of the relative Taxation 
of Land, Personalty, and Industry, ami of t/ie direct effect of Taxes upon 
Prices, The author trusts that iiie body of facts here collected may be oj 
pertnanent vcdue as a record of the tast progress and present condition of 
the population of the United Kingdom, ifuiependently of the transitory 
circumstances of its present Taxation. 

NATIONAL INCOME. With Coloured Diagrams. 8vo. y. 6d, 

Part P. — Classification of th£ Population, Upper, Middle, and Labour 
Classes. 11. — Ifuomeofthc United Kingdom. 

" A painstaking and certainly most interesting inquiry, " — Pall MalL 
GAZK'rrE. 
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Bernard,— FOUR lectures on subjects connected 

WITH DIPLOMACY. By Mountague Bernard, M.A., 
Chichele ProfLisor of Internaliunal Law and Diplomacy, Oxford, 
8vo. 9J. 

Four Lectures, dealing 7i}ith (l) The Congress of Westphalhi ; (2) Systems 
of Policy ; (3) Diplomacy, Past and Presait ; (4) The Obligations of 
Treaties, 

Blake.— THE LIFE OF WILLIAM BLAKE, THE ARTIST. 
By Alexander Gilchrist. With numerous Illustrations from 
Blake's designs, and Fac-similes of his studies of the " Book of 
Job." Two vols, medium 8vo. 32^. 

These volumes contain a Life of Blake ; Selections from his Writings, 
including Poems ; Letters; Annotated Catalogue of Pictures atui Dra^viugs ; 
List, with occasiofutl notes, of Blake* s Engraz'ings and Writings. There 
are appended Engraved Designs by Blake ; (i) T7te Book of Job, twenty' 
one photO'lithographs from the originals ; (2) Songs of Innocence and 
Experience, sixteen of the original Plates. 

Bright (John, M.P.).~ speeches ON QUESTIONS OF 
PUBLIC POLICY. Ty John Bright, M. P. Edited by 
Professor TiioROLD Rogers. Two Vols. 8vo. 25J. Second 
Edition, with Portrait 

" / htrve dii'idcd the Speeches contained in these volumes into groups. 
The materials for selection are so abundant, that I have been constrainetl 
to omit many a speech which is worthy of careful perusal, I have 
naturally given prominence to those subjects with which Mr, Bright has 
been especially idetttifed, as, for example, India, America, Ireland, and 
Parliamentary Refortn, But nearly every topic of great public interest on 
which Mr. Bright has spoken is represented in these volumes^'* 

Editor's Prefacf. 

AUTHOR'S POPULAR EDITION. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. Sccnr.d 
Edition. 31. (ul, 
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Bryce.— THE HOLY ROMAN EMPIRE. By James Bryce, 
B.C.L., Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford. [Reprinting, 

CAMBRIDGE CHARACTERISTICS. See Mullinger. 

Clay.— THE PRISON CHAPLAIN. A Memoir of the Rev. John 

Clay, B.D., late Chaplain of the Preston GaoL With Selections i 

from his Reports and Correspondence, and a Sketch of Prison 
Discipline in England. By his Son, the Rev. W. L. Clay, M.A. 
8vo. 15X. 

" Few books have appeared of late years better entitled to an attentive 
perusal. . . . It presents a complete narrative of ail that has been done and 
attempted by various philanthropists for the amdioration of the condition and 
the imprazfcment of the morals of the criminal classes tn the British 
dominions, ' ' — LoN DO N Revi f.w. 

Cooper.— ATHENyE CANTABRIGIENSES. By Charles 
Henry Cooper, F.S.A., and Thompson Cooper, F.S.A. 
Vol. L 8vo., 1500—85, i8j. Vol. IL, 1586— 1609, i&r. 

This elaborate work, which is dedicated by permission to Lord Macaulay^ 
contains lives of the eminent men sent forth by Cambridge^ after the 
fashion of Antftony ^ fVoodf in his famous "Athena Oxonienses." 

Dilke.— GREATER BRITAIN. A Record of Travel in English- 
speaking Countries during 1866-7. (America, Australia, India.) 
By Sir Charles Wentworth Dilke, M.P. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 6j. 

" Afr, DUke has written a book which is probably cu well worth reading 
as any book of the same aims and character that ever u*as written. Its 
merits are that it is writtefi in a lively and agreeable style^ that it implies 
a great deal oj physical plucky that no page ofitfculs to show an acute and 
highly intelligent observer, that it stimulates the imagination as well as the 
judgment of the reculer^ afui that it is on perhaps the most interesting 
subject that can attract an Englishman who cares ahout his country.'*^ 

Saturday Review. 
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EARLY EGYPTIAN HISTORY FOR THE YOUNG. Sed 
"Juvenile Section." 

Forbes. — LIFE OF professor EDWARD FORBES, 
F.R.S. By George Wilson, M.D., F.R.S.E., and Archibald 
Geikie, F.R.S. 8va with Portrait, 14s, 

" From the first pcige to the last the book claims careful reading, as being 
a full but not overcrorwded rehearsed of a most instructive life, and the true 
picture of a mind that was rare in strength and beauty,^"* — Examiner. 

Freeman.— HISTORY of federal government, 

from the Foundation of the Achaian League to the Disruption of 
the United States. By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. VoL I. 
General Introduction. History of the Greek Federations. 8vo. 
2 1 J. 

" The task Mr, Freeman has undertaken is one of great magnitude atid 
importance. It is also a task of an almost entirely novel character, N^o 
other work professing to give the history of a political principle occurs to 
uSf except the slight contributions to the history of representative govern' 
ment that is contained in a course of M, Guizofs lectures .... The 
history of the development of a principle is at least as important as the 
history of a dynasty, or of a race,^ — Saturday Review. 

French (George Russell). — shakspeareana 

GENEALOGICA. 8vo. cloth extra, 15^. Uniform with the 
•'Cambridge Shakespeare." 

Part I, — Identification of the dramatis pcrsonee in the historical plays^ 
from King John to King Henry VIII. ; Notes on Characters in Macbeth 
and Hamlet ; Persons and Places belonging to Warwickshire alluded to. 
Part II, — The Shakspeare and Arden families and their connexions, with 
Tables of descent. The present is the first attempt to give a detailed de* 
scription, in consecutive order, of each of the dramatis personse in Shak^ 
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spear^s immortal chronicle-histories^ and some oftJu characters have been^ 
%t is believed^ herein identified for the first time. A cltu is furnished which^ 
folloiued up with ordinary dilii^cnce, may enable any one^ with a taste for 
the pursuit^ to trace a distinguished Shakst>earean 'vorthy to his lineal 
representative in t lie present day. 

Gladstone (Right. Hon. W. E., M.P.).— juventus 

MUNDI. The Gods and Men of the Heroic Age. Crown 8vo. 
cloth extra. With Map. lar. 6</. 

Tfiis new work of Mr, Glcuistone deals especially luith the historic 
eUmeftt in Homer ^ expounding that element^ and furnishing by its aid a 
full account of the Homeric men and the Homeric religion. It starts, after 
the introductory cliapter, with a discussion of the several races then existing 
in HdlaSf including the influence of the Phoeniciam atid Egyptians. It 
contains chapters on the Olympian system, ivith its several deities ; on the 
Ethics and the Polity of the Heroic age; on the geography of Homer; on 
the characters of the Poems ; presenting^ in fine, a view of primitive life 
and primitive society as found in thepoans of Homer. 

" GLOBE " ATLAS OF EUROPE. Uniform in size with Mac- 
mi]lan*s Globe Series, containing 45 Coloured Maps, on a uniform 
scale and projection ; with Plans of London and Paris, and a 
copious Index. Strongly bound in half-morocco, with flexible 
back, 9^. 

This Atlas includes all the countries of Europe in a series of 48 Maps, 
dnnvn on the same scale, with an Alpluibetical Index to the situation of 
more than ten thousand places, and the relation of the imrious maps and 
countries to each other is defined in a general Key-map. All the maps 
being 071 a uniform scale fnnlitates the comparison of extent and distance, 
aud cojr'cvs a Just i/fz/ress/iW of the relative magnitude of different countries. 
The size suffices to shoio the p7\yjiiicial divisions, the railiuays and main 
roads^ the principal rrvers and mountain ranges. ^^This atlas,** writes the 
Hritisli Quarterly, ^will be an invaluable boo;t for tJie scJiool, t/te desk, or 
the traveller^ s porimanteau. " 
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Guizot. — (Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman.")— M. DE 
BARANTE, A Memoir, Biographical and Autobiographical. By 
M. Guizot. Translated by the Author of "John Halifax, 
Gentleman." Crown 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

** 77te highest purposes of both history and biography are answered by a 
memoir so lifdike, so faithful^ and so philosophical^ 

British Quarterly Review. 



HISTORICAL SELECTIONS, Readings from the best Authorities 
on English and European History. Selected and arranged by 
E. M. Sewell and C. M. Yonge. Crown 8yo. 6j. 

When young children have acquired the outlines of history from abridge- 
ments afid catechismSf and it becomes desirable to give a more enlarged 
view of the subject^ in order to render it really useful and interesting, a 
difficulty often arises as to the choice of books. Tkvo courses are open, either 
to take a general and consequently dry history of facts, such as RussdPs 
Modern Europe, or to choose some work treating of a particular period or 
subject, such as the ivorks of Macaulay and Eroude, The former course 
usually renders history uninteresting ; the latter is unsatisfactory , because 
it is ftot suficiently comprehensrve. To remedy this diffintlty, selections, 
continuous and chronological, have in the present volume been taken from 
the larger works of Freeman, Milman, Palgrave, and others, which may 
serve as distinct landmarks of historical reading. " IVe know of scarcely 
anything,** says the Guardian, of this volume, "luhich is so likely to raise 
to a higher level the average stattdard of English education." 

Hole.— A GENEALOGICAL STEMMA OF THE KINGS OF 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE. By the Rev. C. Hole, M.A., 
Trinity College, Cambridge. On Sheet, is. 

The different families are printed in distinguishing colours, thus facili- 
tating reference. 
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Hole {coniinued) — 

A BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY. Compiled and 
Arranged by the Rev. Charles Hole, M.A. Second Edition. 
x8mo. neatly and strongly bound in cloth, 4J'. 6d, 

One of the most comprehenswe and accurate Biographical Dictionaries 
in the worlds containing more than \%yO0O persons of all countriesy with 
dates of Inrth and death, and what they xoere distinguished for. Extreme 
care has been bestoived on the verification of th^ dates ; and thus numerous 
errorsy current in prei'ious uvrks, have been corrected. Its size adapts it 
for the desk y portmanteauy or pocket, 

"An invaluable addition to our mamtals of referencCy andy from its 
moderate pricCy cannot fail to become as popular as it is useftd,^^ — TlMES. 

Hozier. — the seven weeks' war; its Antecedents and 
its Incidents. By. II. M. HoziER. With Maps and Plans. Two 
vols. 8vo. 28/. 

This work is based upon letters reprinted by permission from " The 
Times. ' ' For the most part it is a product of a persofuil eye-^oitttess of some 
ef the most interesting incidents of a war whichy for rapidity and decisive 
resultSy may claim an almost unrivalled position in history. 

Irving.— THE ANNALS OF OUR TLME. A Diurnal of Events, 
Social and Political, which have happened in or had relation to 
the Kingdom of Great Britain, from the Accession of Queen 
Victoria to the Opening of the present Parliament. By Joseph 
Irving. 8vo. half- bound, i&r. 

*' IVe have before us a trusty and ready guide to the ei'ents of the past 
thirty yearsy available equally for the statesman, the politiciany the public 
writeTy aiui the general reader. If Mr. Irvin^fs object has been to bring 
before the reader all tfie tfwst noteworthy occurrences which have happened 
since the beginning of Her Majesty s reign, he may justly claim the credit 
of having done so most brieflyy succincttyy and simply^ attd in such a 
mannery toOy as to furnish him with the details necessary in each ease to 
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comprefund the event of which he is in search in an intelligent manner. 
Reflection will serve to show the grecU value of such a work as this to the 
journalist and statesman ^ and indeed to every one who feels an interest in 
the progress of the age; and we may add that its value is considerably in- 
creased by t/ie addition of that most important of all appendices^ an 
accurate and instructive index,** — TlMES. 



Kingsley (Canon). — on the ancien reglme as it 

Existed on the Continent before the French Revolution. 
Three Lectures delivered at the Royal Institution. By the Rev. 
C. Kingsley, M.A., formerly Professor of Modem History 
in the University of Cambridge. Crown Svo. dr. 

These three lectures discuss seiferally (i) Caste^ (2) Centralization^ (3) 
The Explosiz'e Forces by which the Rrcolution ivas superinduced. The 
Preface deals at some length with certain political questions of the present 
day. 

THE ROMAN AND THE TEUTON. A Series of Lectures 
delivered before the University of Cambridge. By Rev. C 
Kingsley, M.A. Svo. 12s. 

Contents: — Inaugural Lecture ; The Forest Childreti ; The Dying 
Empire; The Human Deluge ; The Gothic Civiliser; Dietrich's End; The 
Nemesis of the Goths ; Paulus Diaconus ; The Clergy and the Heathen : 
The Monk a Civiliser ; The Lombard Laws ; The Popes and the Lombards ; 
The Strain of Providence. 

Latham. — black and white.- a journal of a Three Months' 
Tour in the United States. By Henry Latham, M. A., Barrister- 
at -Law. Svo. lor. (>d. 

" The spirit in which Mr. Latham has written about our brethren in 
America is commendable in high degree." — ATHENiCUM. 
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Law.— THE ALPS OF HANNIBAL. By William John Law, 
M.A., fomierly Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Two vols. 
8vo. 2 1 J. 

"A^ (me can read the Vfork and not acquire a conviction that^ in 
addition to a thorough grcup of a particular topic^ its writer has at 
command a large store of reading and thought upon many cognate points 
of ancient history and geography ^^ — QUARTERLY Review. 

Liverpool. — THE LIFE AND ADMINISTRATION OF 
ROBERT BANKS, SECOND EARL OF LIVERPOOL, K.G. 
Compiled from Original Family Documents by Charles Duke 
VoNGE, Regius Professor of History and English Literature in 
Queen's College, Belfast ; and Author of " The History of the 
British Navy," " The History of France under the Bourbons," etc. 
Three vols. 8yo. 42^. 

Since the time of Lord Burleigh no one, except the second Pitt, ever 
etijoyed so long a tenure of portver ; with the same exception, no one ever 
held office at so critical a time .... Lord Liverpool is the very last 
minister who has been able fully to carry out his own political views ; who 
has been so strong that in matters of general policy the Opposition could 
extort no concessions from him which were not sanctioned by his awn 
deliberate judgment. The present work is founded almost entirely on the 
correspondence left behind him by Lord Liverpool, and now in the possession 
of Colond and Lady Catherine Harcourt, 

^^ Full of information and instruction'^-^ToKTVlGUThY Review. 
Maclear. — See Section, " Ecclesiastical History." 
Macmillan (Rev. Hugh).— holidays ON HIGH 

LANDS ; or, Rambles and Incidents in search of Alpine Plants. 
By the Rev. Hugh Macmillan, Author of " Bible Teachings in 
Nature," etc Crown 8vo. cloth, dr. 

** Botattical knowledge is blended with a love of nature, a pious en- 
thusiasm^ ami a rich felicity of diction fiot to be met with in any works 
of kindred character, if we except those of Hugh Miller,*" —DAILY 
Telegraph. 
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Macmillan (Rev. Hugh), {cofUintud\— 

FOOT-NOTES FROM THE PAGE OF NATURE. With 
numerous Illustrations. Fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

" Those who have derived pleasure and profit from the study of flowers 
and fertis — subjects, U is pleasing to find, mno everywhere popular — by 
descending lower into the arcana of the vegetable kingdom, will find a still 
more interesting and delightfuj field of research in the objects brought utuUr 
review in the following pages. ^* — Preface. 

Martin.— THE STATESMAN'S YEAR BOOK FOR 1869. 
By Frederick Martin. (Sixth Annual Publication.) A Statis- 
tical, Mercantile, and Historical Account of the Civilized World 
for the Year 1868. Forming a Manual for Politicians and Mer- 
chants. Published annually. Crown 8vo. lOr. dd, 

*^ Everybody who knows this work is aware that it is a book thai is indis- 
pensable to writers, fitmnciers, politicians, statesmen, and all who are 
directly or ittdirectly interested in the political, social, industricd, com- 
mercial, and financial condition of their fellow-creatures at home and 
abroad. Mr. Martin deserves warm commendation for the care he takes 
in making * The Statesman's Year Book ' complete and correct.''^ 

Standarp. 

Martineau.— BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 1852— 1868. 
By Harriet Martineau. Third Edition, with New Preface. 
Crown 8vo. &r. 6fi 

A Collection of Memoirs under these several sections: — (i) Royal, (2) 
Politicians, (3) Professional, (4) Scientific, (5) Social, (6) Literary. These 
Metnoirs appeared originally in the columns of the " Daily News." 

Masson (Professor).— essays, biographical and 

CRITICAL. SieScciioH headed'' Vov.X)k\M\\i BliLLES LETTRI-Ui- 
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Masson (Professor) {continutd)-^ 

LIFE OF JOHN MILTON. Narrated in connexion with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric at Edin- 
burgh. Vol. I. with Portraits. 8vo. i8j. Vol. 11. in the Press. 

// is intend^ to exhibit Milton's life in its connexions with all the more 
notable phenomena of the period of British history in which it toas cast — 
its state politics^ its ecclesiastical variations^ its literature and speculative 
thought. Commencing in 1608, the Life of Milton proceeds through the 
last sixteen years of the reign of James /., includes the whole of the reign 
of Charles L ana the subsequent years of the Commonwealth and the 
Protectorate^ and then, passing the Restoration, extends itself to 1674, or 
through fourteen years of the new state of things under Charles II, The 
first volume deals with the life of Milton as extending from 1608 to 1640, 
which wcu the period of his education and of his minor poems, 

Morison.— THE LIFE AND TIMES OF SAINT BERNARD, 
Abbot of Clairvaux. By James Cotter Morison, M.A. New 
Edition, revised. Crown Svo. 'js. 6d, 

** One of the best contributions in our literature towards a vrvid, intel- 
ligent, and worthy knowledge of European interests and thoughts and 
feelings during the twelfth century, A delightful and instructive volume, 
and one of the best products of the modern historic spirit,** 

Pall Mall Gazette. 

Morley (John).— EDMUND burke, a Historical Study. By 
John Morley, B.A. Oxon. Crown Svo. *js, 6d. 

" The style is terse and incisive, and brilliant with epigram and point. 
It contains pithy aphoristic sentences which Burke himself would not have 
disowned. But these are not its best features : its sustained power of 
reasoning, its wide swe^ of observation and reflation, its devoted ethical 
and social tone, stamp it as a work of high excellence, and as such we 
cordially recommend it to our readers** — Saturday Review. 
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Mullinger.— CAMBRIDGE characteristics in the 

SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. By J. B. Mullinger, B.A. 
Crown 8vo. 4r. 6d, 

**Itisa very efUertaining and readable book,** — SATURDAY Review. 

" T/u chapters on the Cartesian Philosophy and the Cambridge Platonists 
are admirable,** — Athen^eum. 



Palgrave. — history of normandy and of Eng- 
land. By Sir Francis Palgrave, Deputy Keeper of Her 
Majesty's Public Records. Completing the History to the Death 
of William R'ufus. Four vols. 8vo. ;f 4 4/. 

Volume I, Getural Rdations of Mediarval Europe — The Carlovingian 
Empire — The Danish Expeditions in the Gauls — And the Establishment 
of Rollo, Volume II. T7ie Three First Dukes of Normandy ; Rollo, 
Guillaume Longue-EpSe, and Richard Sans-Peur — The Carlovingian 
line supplanted by the Capets, Volume III, Richard Sans-Peur — 
Richard Le-Bon--Richard III.— Robert Le Diable— William the Con^ 
fueror. Volume IV, William Rufus — Accession of Henry Beauclerc, 



Palgrave (W. G.). — a narrative of a year's 

JOURNEY THROUGH CENTRAL AND EASTERN 
ARABIA, 1862-3. By William Gifford Palgrave, late of 
the Eighth Regiment Bombay N. I. Fourth and cheaper Edition. 
With Maps, Plans, and Portrait of Author, engraved on steel by 
Jeens. Crown 8vo. 7/. 6</. 

" Considering the extetit of our previous ignorance, the amount of his 
achievements, and the importance of his contributions to our knowledge, ive 
cannot say less of him than was once said of afar greater discoverer, Mr, 
Palgrave has indeed giicn a new world to Europe,** — Pall Mall Gazette. 
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Parkes (Henry). — Australian views of England. 

By Henry Parkes. Crown 8vo. cloth, y. (ki, 

" The following letters were 7inittcn during a resilience in England, in 
the years 1 86 1 ami 1862, and were published in the Sydney Morning 
Herald on the arrival of the monthly mails .... On re-perusal, these 
letters appear to contain viezus of English life and impressions of English 
notabilities which, as the views and impressions of an Englishman on his 
return to his native country after an absetice of tiventy years, may not be 
%oithottt interest to the English reader. TJu writer had opportunities of 
mixing with different classes oft/ie British people, and of hearing opinions 
on passing events from opposite standpoints of observation,^* — AUTHOR*S 
Preface. 

Ralegh.— THE LIFE OF SIR WALTER RALEGH, based 
upon Contemporary Documents. By Edward Edwards. To- 
gether with Ralegh's Letters, now first collected. With Portrait. 
Two vols. 8vo. 32J. 

•* Afr. Edwards has certainly written the Life of Ralegh from fuller 
information than any previous biographer. He is intelligent, industrious, 
sympathetic : and the world has in his tioo volumes larger means afforded 
it of knowing Ralegh than it ever possessed before. The new letters and 
the nrtvly-edited old letters are in themselves a boon.^^ — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 

Robinson (Crabb).— DIARY, REMINISCENCES, AND 
CORRESPONDENCE OF CRABB ROBINSON. Selected 
and Edited by Dr. Sadler. With Portrait. Three vols. 8vo. 
cloth. 361. 

Afr. Crabb Robinson's Diary extends crjer the greater part of three- 
quarters of a century. It contains personal reminiscences of some of the 
most distinguished characters of that period, including GocUie, IVieland, De 
Quincey, IVordsioorth {with w/wm Air. Crabb Robinson ivas on terms 0/ 
great intimacy), Aladame de Stael, Lafayette, Coleridge, Lamb, Alilman, 
^c. ^'c. : and ituliuics a vast variety of subjects, political^ literary, ecclesi- 
astical, and miscellaneous. 
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Rogers (James E. Thorold).— historical glean- 

INGS : A Series of Sketches. Montague, Walpole, Adam Smith, 
Cobbett. By Rev. J. E. T. Rogers. Crown 8vo. 4f. 6*/, 

Professor Rogeris object in the following sketches is to present a set of 
historical fouts^ grouped round a principal figure. The essays are in the 
form of lectures. 

Smith (Professor Goldwin).— THREE ENGLISH 

STATESMEN : PYM, CROI^WELL, PITT. A Coiin;e of 
Lectures on the Political History of England. By Goldwin 
Smith, M. A. Extra fcap. Svo. New and Cheaper Edition. 5/. 

** A work which neither historian nor politician can safely afford to 
«r^/flr/."— Saturday Review. 

Tacitus.— THE HISTORY OF TACITUS, translated into 
English. By A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 
With a Map and Notes. Svo. los. 6d. 

The translators heme endeaz'oured to adhere as closely to the original as 
Tvas thought consistettt with a proper observance of English idiom. At 
tlte same time it has been their aim to reproduce the precise expressions of 
tlie author. This work is characterised by the Spectator as " a scholarly 
and faithful translation," 

Taylor (Rev. Isaac).— words and places; or 

Etymological Illustrations of History, Etymology, and Geography. 
By the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 
izf. 6d. 

" Mr. Taylor has produced a really useful book, and one which stands 
alone in our laftguage" — Saturday Review. 

THE AGRICOLA AND GERMANIA. Translated into English by 
A. J. Church, M.A. and W. J. Brodribb, M.A. With Maps 
and Notes. Extra fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d, 

The translators have sought to produce such a version as may satisfy 
scholars who demand a faithful rendering of the original, and English 
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readers who are offended by the baldiuss atid frigidity which commonly 
disfigure translations, T/ie treatises are accompanied by introductions^ 
notcSf maps, and a chronological summary. The Athenaeum says of 
this work that it is ** a version at once readable and exact, which may be 
perused with pleasttre by all^ and consulted with advantage by the classical 
student:' 

Trench (Archbishop)-— gust A VUS ADOLPHUS : Social 
Aspects of the Thirty Years* War. By R. Chenevix Trench, 
D.D., Archbishop of Dublin: Fcap. 8vo. 2J. 6^. 

** Clear and lucid in style, these lectures will be a treasure to many to 
whom the subject is unfamiliar:^ — DUBLIN Evening Mail. 

Trench (Mrs. R). — Edited by Archbishop Trench. Remains 
of the late Mrs. RICHARD TRENCH. Being Selections from 
her Journals, Letters, and other Papers. New and Cheaper Issue, 
with Portrait, 8vo. dr. 

Contains notices and atiff:dotes illustrating the social life of the period 
— extending over a quarter of a century (1799 — 1827). // includes also 
poems and other miscellaneous pieces by Mrs, Trench, 

Trench (Capt. F., F.R.G.S.).— the RUSSO-indian 

QUESTION, Historically, Strategically, and Politically con- 
sidered. By Capt. Trench, F.R.G.S. With a Sketch of Central 
Asiatic Politics and Map of Central Asia. Crown 8vo. ^s, 6d, 

** The RussO'lndian, or Central Asian question has for several obtmus 
reasons been attracting much public attention in England, in Russia, and 
also on the Continent, within the last year or two. , . , I have tlwught 
that the present volume, giving a short sketch of the history of this question 
from its earliest origin, and condensing much of the most recent and inter- 
esting information on the subject, and on its collateral phases, might 
perhaps be acceptable to those who take an interest in it," — Author's 
PkEFAOt. 
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Trevelyan (G.O., M.P.).— CAWNPORE. illustrated with 
Plan. By G. O. Trevelyan, M,P., Author of "The Com- 
petition Wallah." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

" In this book we are not spared one fact of the sad story ; but our 
feelings are not harrowed by the recital of imagiftary outrages. It is good 
for us at home that we have one who tells his tale so well as does Mr, 
Trevelyan" — Pall Mall Gazette. 

THE COMPETITION WALLAH. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** The earlier letters are especially interesting for their tacy descriptions 

«f European life in India Those that follow are of more serious 

import, seeling to tell the truth about th£ Hindoo character and English 
influences, good and bad, upon it, as wdlas to suggest some better course of 
treatment than that hitherto adopted^ — Examiner. 

Vaughan (late Rev. Dr. Robert, of the British 

Quarterly).— MEMOIR OF ROBERT A. VAUGHAN. 
Author of "Hours with the Mystics." By Robert Vaughan, 
D.D. Second Edition, revised and enlarged. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 

" It deserves a place on the same shelf with Stanley's * Life of Arnold,^ 
and Carlyle*s * Stirling^ Dr. Vaughan has performed his painful but 
not all unpleasing task with exquisite good taste and feeling.'^ — NONCON- 
FORMIST. 

Wallace.— THE MALAV archipelago : the Land of the 
Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travels 
with Studies of Man and Nature. By Alfred Russel Wallace. 
With Maps and Illustrations. Second Edition. Two vols, crown 
8vo. 24s, 

** A carefully and deliberately composed narrative. . . . We advise 
our readers to do eu we have done, recul his book through?'' — Times. 

Ward (Professor).— the house OF Austria in the 

THIRTY YEARS' WAR. Two Lectures, with Notes and Illus- 
trations. By Adolphus W. Ward, M.A., Professor of History 
in Owens College, Manchester. Extra fcap. 8vo. 2s. td, 

•* Very compact and instructive.'* — Fortnightly Revirw. 
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Warren.— AN essay on greek federal coinage. 

By the Hon. J. Leicester Warren, M.A. 8yo. 2j. 6</. 
" The present essay is an attempt to illustrate Mr, FreeniatCs Federal 
Government by evidence deduced from the coinage of the times and countries 
therein treated ^"—Preface. 

Wilson. — A MEMOIR OF GEORGE WILSON, M. D., 
F.R.S.E., R^us Professor of Technology in the University of 
Edinburgh. By his Sister. New Edition. Crown 8vo. dr. 

** An exquisite and touching portrait of a rare and beautiful spirit, " 

Guardian. 

Wilson (Daniel, LL.D.) — prehistoric annals 

OF SCOTLAND. By Daniel Wilson, LU.D., Professor of 
History and English Literature in University College, Toronto. •' 

New Edition, with numerous Illustrations. Two voU. demy 
8vo. 361. 
TTiis elaborate and learned work is divided into four Parts. Part L 
deeds with The Primeval or Stone Period : Aboriginal Traces, Sepulchral 
Memorials f Dwellings, and Catacombs, Temples, Weapons, drv. 6rv. ; 
Part IL, The Bronze Period : The Metallurgic Transition, Primitive 
Bronze, Personal Ornaments, Religion, Arts, and Domestic Habits, with 
other topics; Part III,, The Iron Period : The Introduction of Iron, The 
Roman Invasion, Strongholds, ^c, ^c; Part IV,, The Christian Period : 
Historical Data, the Norriis Law Relics, Primitive and Mediaval 
Ecclesiology, Ecclesiastical and Miscellaneous Antiquities, The work is 
furnished with an elaborate Index, 

PREHISTORIC MAN. New Edition, revised and pardy re-written, 
with numerous Illustrations. One vol 8vo. 2IJ. 
This work, which carries out the principle of the preceding one, but with 
a wider scope, aims to ** view Man, as far as possible, unaffected by those 
modifying influences which accompany the development of nations and the 
maturity of a true historic period, in order therd>y to ascertain the sources 
from whence such development and maturity proceed,^"* It contains, for 
example, chapters on the Primeval Transition; Speech; Metals; the 
Mound' Builders ; Primitive Architecture ; the American Type; the Red 
Blood of tJu West, 6r»c. dr'c. 
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Allingham.— LAWRENCE BLOOMFIELD in IRELAND; 
or, the New Landlord. By William Allingham. New and 
cheaper issue, with a Preface. Fcap. 8vo. doth, 4s. 6d. 

In the new Preface, the state of Irdand, with special reference to the 
Church measure, is discussed, 

" It is vita/ Tvith the national character. . . . It has something of Popis 
point and Goldsmith^ s simplicity, touched to a more modern issue,** — 
ATHENiEUM. 

Arnold (Matthew). — POEMS. By Matthew Arnold. 
Two vols. Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth. 12J. Also sold separately at 6j. 
each. 

Volume I. contains Narrative and Elegiac Poems ; Volume II, Dra^ 
matic and Lyric Poems, The two volumes comprehend the First and 
Second Series of the Poems, and the New Poems. 

NEW POEMS. Extra fcap. 8va 6s, 6a, 

In this volume will be found*' Empedocles on Etna ; " " Thyrsis " (written 
in commemoration of the late Professor Clough) ; " Epilogue to Lessin^s 
LaocoHn ;" *^ Hein^s Grave ;^^ ** 06ermann once more,** All these 
poems are also included in the Edition (ttuo vols. ) above-mentioned, 

B 2 
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Arnold (Matthew) (continugd)— 

ESSAYS IN CRITICISM. New Edition, with Additions. Extm 
fcap. 8vo. 6s, 

Contents \—Prrface ; The Function of Criticism at the present time ; 
The Literary Lnfluence of Academies ; Maurice de Guerin ; Eugenie 
de Guerin ; Heinrich Heine ; Pagan and Mediaval Religious Sentiment / 
youbert ; Spinoza atid the Bible ; Marcus Aurelius. 

Barnes (Rev. W.).— poems of rural life in com- 
mon ENGLISH. By the Rev. W. Barnes, Author of 
" Poems of Rural Life in the Dorset Dialect." Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

** In a high degree pleasant and novel. The book is by no means one 
which the loi'ers of descriptive poetry can afford to lose,^^ — Athenaeum. 

Bell.— ROMANCES AND MINOR POEMS. By Henry 
G1.ASSF0RD Bell. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

" Ett/l of life andgenius^ — Court Ci rcular. 

Besant.— STUDIES IN early French poetry. By 

Walter Besant, M.A. Crown. 8vo. %s, 6d, 

A sort of impression rests on most minds tJuU French literature begins 
with the **siicle de Louis Qjtatoru;" any previous literature being for 
the most part unknown or ignored. Few know anything of the enormous 
literary activity that began in the thirtunth century ^ was carried on by 
Rulebeuf Marie de Fratue., Gaston de Foix, Thibault de Champagne^ 
and Lorris ; was fostered by Charles of Orleans^ by Margaret of Valois^ 
iy Francis the First; that gave a crowd of versifiers to France^ enriched^ 
strengthened^ developed^ and fixed the French language, and prepared the 
way for Corneille and for Racine. The present work aims to afford 
information and direction touching the early efforts of France in poetical 
literature, 

" In one moderately sized volume he has contrrvtd to introduce us to the 
very best, if not to all of the early French poets, *' — ATH£Ni£UM. 
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Bradshaw.--AN attempt to ascertain the state 

OF CHAUCER'S WORKS, AS THEY WERE LEFT AT 
HIS DEATH. With some Notes of their Subsequent Histoiy. 
By Henry Bradshaw, of King's College, and the University 
Library, Cambridge. [In the Press* 

Brimley,— ESSAYS BY THE LATE GEORGE BRIMLEY, 
M. A. Edited by the Rev. W. G. CLARK, M.A. With Portrait 
Cheaper Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. 6d, 



u 



Essays on literary topics, such as TennysotCs *^ Poems,** CarlyUs 
Life of Stirling,'* ''Bleak Housed' dfc, reprinted from Eraser, the 
Spectator, and like periodicals, 

Clough (Arthur Hugh).— THE POEMS AND PROSE 
REMAINS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. With a 
Selection from his Letters and a Memoir. Edited by his Wife. 
With Portrait. Two vols, crown 8vo. 2ij. Or Poems sepa- 
rately, as below. 

The late Professor Clough is ivell known as a graceful, tender poet, 
and as the scholarly trattslator of Plutarch, The letters possess high 
interest, not biographical oftly, but literary — discussing, as they do, the 
most important questions of the time, always in a genial spirit The 
*' Remains" include papers on "Retrenchment at Oxford;^* on Professor 
F. W. NnvmatCs book ** The Soul ; *' on Wordsworth ; on the Formation 
of Classical English ; on some Modern Poems (Matthew Arnold and the 
late Alexander Smith), &*c. &*c. 

THE POEMS OF ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH, sometime Fellow 
of Oriel College, Oxford. With a Memoir by F. T. Palgravb. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

** From the higher mind of cultivated, all-questioning, but still conteT' 
vative England, in this our puzzled generation, we do not know of any 
utterance in literature so characteristic as the poems of Arthur Hugh 
Clough. " — F R ASER'S M AG AZ I N E. 
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Dante.— DANTE'S COMEDY, THE HELL. Translated by 
W. M. RossETTi. Fcap. 8va doth. 5/. 

** The aim of this translation of Dante may be summed up in one word 
•^Uterality, , » , To foUcw Dante sentence for sentence^ line for liw^ 
Tvordfor word— neither more nor less — has been my strenuous emleavour,** 
— Author's Preface. 

De Vere.— THE infant bridal, and other Poems. By 
Aubrey Dk Vere. Fcap. 8vo. 7/. 6d, 

" Mr, De Vere has taken his place among the poets of the day. Are 
and tender feelings and that polished restraint of style which is called 
classical^ are the charms of the vdume^^ — Spectator. 

Doyle (Sir F. H.). — ^Works by Sir Francis Hastings Doyle, 
Professor of Poetry in the University of Oxford : — 

THE RETURN OF THE GUARDS, AND OTHER POEMS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 7j. 

^ Good wine needs no bush^ nor good verse a preface; and Sir Francis 
DoyUs verses run bright and clear^ and smack of a classic vintage, • . . 
His chief characteristic ^ as it is his greatest charm, is the simple manliness 
which gives force to all he writes. It is a characteristic in these days rare 
enough, " — Examiner. 

LECTURES ON POETRY, deliveied before the University of 
Oxford in 1868. Extra crown 8vo. y. 6d, 

Three Lectures : — (i) Inaugural; (2) Provincial Poetry; (3) Dr, 
Netaman^s ^^ Dream of Gerontius'' 

** Full of thoughtful discrimination and fine insight: the lecture on 
* Proidncial Poetry^ seems to us singularly true, eloquent, and instructive** 

Spectator. 

Evans. — BROTHER FABIAN»S MANUSCRIPT, AND 
OTHER POEMS. By Sebastian Evans. Fcap. 8va doth. 

" In this volume we have full assurance that he has ' the vision and the 
faculty divine* . . . Clever and full of kindly humour ^^—Glo^e, 
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FumivalL— LEMORTE D»ARTHUR. Edited from the Harleian 
M.S. 2252, in the British Museum. By F. J. Furnivall, M.A. 
With Essay by the late Herbert Coleridge. Fcap. 8vo. 7j. (id. 

Looking to the interest shown by so many thousands in Mr, Tennyson^ s 
Arthurian poems, the editor and publishers have thought that the old 
version would possess considerable interest. It is a reprint of the cdebrated 
Harleian copy ; and is accompanied by index and glossary. 

Garnett.— IDYLLS and epigrams. ChieHy from the Greek 
Anthology. By Richard Garnett. Fcap. 8va 2J. (>d. 

"A charming little booh. For English readers, Mr, Gametes transla- 
lotions will open a new world ofthought^'* — Westminster Review. 

GUESSES AT TRUTH. By Two Brothers. With Vignette^ 
Title, and Frontispiece. New Edition, with Memoir. Fcap. 8vo. 6f. 

" The following year was memorable for the commencement of the 
* Guesses at Truth.'* He and his Oxford brother, living as they did in 
constant and free interchange of thought on questions of philosophy and 
literature and art ; delighting, each of them, in the epigrammatic terseness 
which is the charm of the * Pensies ' of Pascal, and the * Caraclh^es * of La 
Bruyh-e — agreed to utter themselves in this form, and the book appeared, 
anonymously, in two volumes, in 1827/' — Memoir. 

Hamerton.— A PAINTER'S CAMP. By Philip Gilbert 
Hamerton. Second Edition, revised. Extra fcap. 8vo. 6r. 

Book I. In Englattd; Book II. In Scotland; Book III. In Finance, 
This is the story of an Artist'^s encampments and adventures. The 
headings of a few chapters may serve to convey a notion of the character 
of the book : A Walk on the Lancashire Moors ; the Author his own 
Housekeeper and Cook ; Tents and Boats for the Highlands ; The Author 
encamp on an uninhabited Island ; A Lake Voyage ; A Gipsy Journey 
to Glen Coe ; Concerning Aloonlight and Old Ccutles ; A little F^mch 
City ; A Farm in the Autuncis, &^c. dr»f. 

** His pages sparkle with happy turns of expression, not a few well-told 
anecdotes, and many observations which are the fruit of attentive study and 
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wise reflection on the complicaUd phenomena of human life^ as well as of 
unconscious nature^^ — Westminster Review. 

Helps. — REALMAH. By Arthur Helps. Two Vols. Crown 
8vo. its. 

Of this work^ by the Author of " Friends in Council^"^ the Saturday 
Review says: ** Underneath the form {thai of dialogue) is so much shrewd" 
ness, fancy, and above all, so much wise kindliness ^ that we should thinh 
all the better of a man or woman who likes the book^* 

Herschcl.— THE ILIAD OF HOMER. Translated into English 
Hexameters. By Sir John Herschel, Bart 8vo. i&r. 

A version of the Iliad in English Hexameters, Jlhe question of Homeric 
translation is fully discussed in the Preface. 

** It is admirable, not only for tnany intrinsic merits, but as a great 
maf^s tribute to Genius J^ — ILLUSTRATED London News. 

HIATUS : the Void in Modern Education. Its Cause and Antidote. 
By OUTis. 8vo. &r. 6d. 

The main object of this Essay is to point out how the emotional element 
which underlies the Fine Arts is disregarded and undeudoped at this time 
so far as {despite a pretence cU filling it up) to constitute an Educational 
Hiatus. • 

HYMNI ECCLESI^. See "Theological Section." 

Kennedy.— LEGENDARY fictions of the irish 

CELTS. Collected and Narrated by Patrick Kennedy. Crown 
8yo. ^s. dd. 

**A very admirable popular sdection of the Irish fairy stories and legends, 
in which those who are familiar with Mr. Croket^s, and other selections 
of the satne kind, will find much that is fresh, and full of the peculiar 
vwacity and humour, and sometimes even of the ideal beauty, of the true 
Celtic Legend." — Spectator. 
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Kingsley (Canon). — See also "Historic Section," « Works 
OF Fiction," and "Philosophy;" also "Juvenile Books^" 
and " Theology." 

THE SAINTS' TRAGEDY : or. The True Story of Eliiabeth of 
Hungary. By the Rev. Charles Kingsley. With a Preface by 
the Rev. F. D. Maurice. Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo. y. 

ANDROMEDA, AND OTHER POEMS. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. 5j. 

PHAETHON; or, Loose Thou^ts for Loose Thmkeis. Third 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 2s. 

Kingsley (Henry).— At "Works of Fiction." 

Lowell.— UNDER THE WILLOWS. AND OTHER POEMS 
By James Russell Lowell. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 

'* Under the Willows is one of the most admirable bits of idyllic work, 
short as it is, orperha^ because it is short, that have been done in our gene^ 
ration^ — SATURDAY Review. 

Masson (Professor).— essays, biographical and 

CRITICAL. Chiefly on the British Poets. By David Masson, 
LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Edinbugh. 
8yo. I2f. dd, 

** Distinguished by a remarkable power of analysis, a clear statement 
of the actual facts on which speculation is based, and an appropriate 
beauty of Language, These essays should be popular with serious mm, " 

AtHENuCUM. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical 
Sketch of the History of British Prose Fiction. Crown 8vo. 7^. 6</. 

** Valuable for its lucid analysis of fundamental principlts, its breadth 
of t/iettf, and sustained atuHMtion of style,^* — Spectator. 
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Mistral (F,). — MIRELLE: a Pastoral Epic of Provence. Trans- 
lated by H. C&ICHTON. Extra fcap. 8to. ts. 

'* This is a capUal translation of the digani ana richfy-ctJcttrwd puiond 
epic poem of M, Mistral whithy in 1859, he dedktUed in enthusiast 

terms to Lamartine, // would be hard to overpraise the 

sweetness and pleasing freshness of this charming epic^ — ^ATHENiEUM. 

Myers (Ernest).— the puritans. By Ernest Myers. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. cloth, zs. 6d. 

** Itis not too much to call it a really grand poem, stately and dignified^ 
and showing not only a high poetic mindy btU also great power aver poetic 
expressionJ*^ — Literary Churchman. 

Myers (F. W. H.)— ST. PAUL. A Poem. By F. W. H. 
Myers. Second Edition. Extra fcap. 8yo. 2s, 6d, 

^^ It breathes throughout the spirit of St. Patil, and with a singular 
stately melody of verse V — Fortnightly Review. 

Nettleship. — ESSAYS ON ROBERT BROWNING'S 
POETRY. By John T. Nettleship. Extra fcap. Svo. 6j. 6rf. 

Noel.— BEATRICE, AND OTHER POEMS. By the Hon. 
RoDEN Noel. Fcap. Svo. 6r. 

** Beatrice is in many respects a noble poem; it displays a splendour 
of landscape paintings a strong d^nite precision of highly-coloured descrip* 
tion, which hcu not often been surpcused.^'* — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Norton. — the lady of la gar a ye. By the Hon. Mrs 
Norton. With Vignette and Frontispiece. Sixth Edition 
Fcap. Svo. 4^. ^d, 

" There is no lack of vigour, no faltering of power, plenty of peusion, 
mtuh bright description, much musical verse. . . . Full of thoughts wdl' 
expressed, and may be classed among her best works,^^ — ^TiMES. 
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Orwell THE BISHOFS WALK AND THE BISHOP'S 

TIMES. Poems on the days of Archbishop Leighton and the 
Scottish Covenant By Orwell. Fcap. Svo. y. 
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' Ihtre taste and faultless precision of language^ the fruits of deep thought^ 
insight into human nature, and lively sympathy,^* — Nonconformist. 

Palgrave (Francis T.).— essays on art. By Francis 

Turner Palgrave, M.A., late Fellow of Exeter Collie, 
Oxford. Extra fcap. 8vo. ts, 

Mulready^Dyce^Holman Hunt— Herbert— -Poetry, Prose, ana Sen- 
sationalism in Art — Sculpture in England— The Albert Cross, df*c, 

SHAKESPEARE'S SONNETS AND SONGS. Edited by F. T. 
Palgrave. Gem Edition. With Vignette Title by Jeens. y,6d, 

** For minute elegance no volume could possibly excel the 'Gem 
Edition,* "—Scotsman. 

Patmore. — Works by Coventry Patmore : — 

THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 

Book I. 7he Betrothal; Book II. The Espousals; Book III. 
Faithful for Ever, With Tamerton Church Tower, Two vols, fcap, 

%V0, I2f. 

%• A New and Cheap Edition in one vol, \%mo,, beauHfuUy printed m 
toned paper, price 2j. td, 

THE VICTORIES OF LOVE. Fcap. 8vo. \s, 6d, 

The intrinsic merit of his poem will secure it a permanent place in 
literature, . , , Mr. Patmore has fully earned a place in the catalogue 
of poets by the finished idealization of domestic li/c^—SArvKDAY 
Review. 
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Rossetti. — Works by Christina Rossktti : — 

GOBLIN MARKET, AND OTHER POEMS. With two Designs 
by D. G. Rossetti. Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo. 5^. 

^^She handles her little marvd with that rare poetic discrimination which 
neither exhausts it of its simple wonders by pushing symbolism too far , nor 
keeps those wonders in the merely fabulous and capricious stage. In fact 
she has produced a true children's poem^ which is far more eUlightful to 
the mature than to children^ though it would be delightful to allj*'' — 
Spectator. 

THE PRINCE'S PROGRESS, AND OTHER POEMS. With 
two Designs by D. G. Rossetti. Fcap. 8vo. dr. 

" Afiss Rossetti* s poems are of the kittd which recalls Shelley^ s definition 
of Poetry as the record of the best and happiest moments of the best and 
happiest minds. . . . They are like the piping of a bird on the spray in 
the sunshine^ or the quaint singing with which a child amuses itself when 
it forgets that anybody is listening.^* — Saturday Review. 

Rossetti (W. M.).— DANTE'S HELL. See "Dante." 

FINE ART, chiefly Contemporary. By William M. Rossettl 
Crown 8vo. lar. 6d. 

This volume consists of Criticism on Contemporary Art, reprinted fnmt 
Fraser, The Saturday Review, The Pall Mall Gazette, and othtr pub' 
lications. 

Roby.— STORY OF A HOUSEHOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Mary K. Roby. Fcap. 8vo. 5/. 

Shairp (Principal).— KILMAHOE, a Highland Pastoral, with 
other Poems. By John Campbell Shairp. Fcap. 8vo. 5/. 

" Kilmahoe is a Highland Pastoral , redolent of t/tewarm soft air of 
the Western Lochs and Moors^ sketched out with remarkable grace and piC' 
(urestjueness. " — S at V rday Rev i ew. 
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Smith. — Works by Alexander Smith : — 

A LIFE DRAMA, AND OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6^. 

CITY POEMS. Fcap. 8vo. ^j. 

EDWIN OF DEIRA. Second Edition. Fcap. 8vo. $/. 

*^ A poeni which is marked by the strength , sustained sweetness, and 
eompaet texture of realUft'* — North British Review. 

Smith. — POEMS. By Catherine Barnard Smith. Fcap. 
8vo. Sj. 

** Wealthy in feelhtf^^ meanings finish^ and grace ; not without passion ^ 
which is suppressed, but the keener for that/^ — ATHENi«UM. 

Smith (Rev. Walter).— hymns of christ and the 

CHRISTIAN LIFE. By the Rev. Walter C. Smith, M.A. 
Fcap. Svo. 6j. 

** These are among the siveetest sacred poems we have read for a long 
time. With no profuse imagery, expressing a range of feding and 
expression by no means uncommon, they are true and elevated^ and their 
pathos is profound and j/ot//*?."— Nonconformist. 

Stratford de Redclifle (Viscount). — shadows OF 

THE PAST, in Verse. By Viscount Stratford de Red- 
CLIFFE. Crown Svo. I or. (ki. 

** The vigorous words of one who has acted vigorously. TTuy combine 
the fervour of politician and poet.** — Guardian. 

Trench. — Works by R. Chenevix Trench, D.D., Archbishop 
of Dublin. See also Sections * * Ph ilosophy, " * * Theology, " Ac. 

POEMS. Collected and arranged anew. Fcap. 8vo. is. ^d. 

ELEGIAC POEMS. Fcap. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
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Trench (Archbishop), {cotuinusd)-' 

CALDERON'S LIFE'S A DREAM : The Great Theatre of the 
World. With an Essay on his Life and Genius. Fcap. 8vo. 
4r. 6d, 



HOUSEHOLD BOOK OF ENGLISH POETRY. Selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by R. C. Trench, D.D., Ardibishop of 
Dublin. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5^. 6d, 

Tikis volume is called a " Household Book,** by this name implying that 
it is a book for all—that there is nothing in it to prevent it from being 
confidently placed in the hands of every member of the household. Speci- 
mens of all classes of podry are given, including seUctions from living 
authors. The Editor has aimed to produce a book '' which the emigrant^ 
finding room for littU not absolutely necessary, might yet find room for 
in his trunk, and the travdler in his knapsack, and that on some narrow 
shelves where there are few books this might be one." 

" The Archbishop has conferred in this delightful volume an important 
gift on the whole English-speaking population of the world." — Pall 
Mall Gazette. 

SACRED LATIN POETRY, Chiefly Lyrical. Selected and arranged 
for Use. Second Edition, Corrected and Improved. Fcap. 8vo. 

** The cum of the present volume is to offer to members of our English 
Church a collection of the bat sacred Latin poetry, such as they shall be 
able entirely and heartily to accept and approve — a collection, that is, in which 
they shall not be evermore liable to be offended, and to have the current oj 
their sympathies checked, by coming upon that which, however beautiful as 
poetry, out of higher respects t/iey must refect attd condemn — in which, too, 
they shall not fear that snares are being laid for them, to entangle them 
unawares in admiration for ought which is inconsistent with their faith 
and fealty to their own spiritual mother" — Preface. 
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Turner. — sonnets. By the Rev. Charles Tennyson 
Turner. Dedicated to his brother, the Poet Laureate. Fcap. 
8vo. 4J. dd, 

" Tlie Sonnets are dedicated to Mr. Tennyson by his brother, and have, 
independently of their merits, an interest of association. They both love to 
ufrite in simple expressive Saxon; both hue to touch their imagery in 
epithets rather than in formal similes ; both have a delicate perception 
qf rythmical movement, and thus Mr. Turner has occasional lines which, 
for phrase and music, might be ascribed to his brother. . . Ife knows the 
haunts of the wild rose, the shady nooks where light quivers through the 
leaves, the ruralities, in short, of the land of imagination." — ATHENiCUM. 

SMALL TABLEAUX. Fcap. 8vo. 4/. td. 

" These briej poems have not only a peculiar kind 0/ interest for the 
student of English poetry, but are intrinsically delightful, and will reward 
a careful and frequent perusal. Full of naivete, piety, love, and knowledge 
of natural objects, and each expressing a single and generally a simple 
subject by means of minute and original pictorial touches, these sonnets 
have a place of their own " — Pall Mall Gazette. 

Vittoria Colonna.— life and poems. By Mrs. Henry 

RoscoE. Crown 8vo. 9J. 

The life of Vittoria Colonna, the celebrated Marchesa di Pescara, has 
received but cursory notice from any English ivriter, though in every 
history of Italy her name is mentioned with great honour among the poets 
of the sixteenth century. ** In three hundred and fifty years,'' says her 
biographer Visconti, ^* there has been no other Italian lady who can be 
compared to her.*' 

**• It is written with good taste, with quick and intelligent syfnpathy, 
occasionally with a real freshness and charm of style." — Pall Mall 
Gazette. 
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Webster. — Works by Augusta Webster : — 

DRAMATIC STUDIES. Extra fcap. 8vo. 5j. 

"^ volume as strongly marked by perfect taste as' by poetic power, ^"^ 

Nonconformist. 

PROMETHEUS BOUND OF ^SCHYLUS. Literally translated 
into English Verse. Extra fcap. 8vo. 3^. 6d^. 

" Closeness and simplicity combined with literary skill" — ATHENi€UM. 

MEDEA OF EURIPIDES. Literally translated into English Verse. 
Extra fcap. 8vo. JJ. 6</. 
" Mrs, Webster s translation surpasses our uttnost expectations. It is a 
photograph of the original without any of that harshness which so often 
accompanies a photograph."— VfTJSTiAiysTElii Review. 

A WOMAN SOLD, AND OTHER POEMS. Crown 8vo. 7s, 6d, 

**Mrs. Webster has shown us that she is able to draw admirably from 
the life; that she can observe with subtlety ^ and render her observations 
with delicacy ; that she can impersonate complex conceptions^ and venture 
into which few living writers can follow her," — GUARDIAN. 

Woolner.— MY beautiful lady. By Thomas Woolner. 
With a Vignette by Arthur Hughes. Third Edition. Fcap. 
8vo. Sj. 

"// is clearly the product of no idle hour^ but a highly-conceived and 
faithfully-executed task, self imposed, and prompted by that inward yearn- 
ing to utter great thoughts, and a wealth of passionate feeling which is 
poetic genius. No man can read this poem without being struck by the 
fiifiess and finish of the workmanship, so to speak, as well as by the chas- 
tened and unpretending loftiness of thought which pervades the whole." 

Globe. 

WORDS FROM THE POETS. Selected by the Editor of " Ravi of 
Sunlight" With a Vignette and Frontispiece. i8mo. Extra 
doth gilt. 2s, 6d, Cheaper Edition, i8mo. limp., is. 



GLOBE EDITIONS. 

Under the title GLOBE EDITIONS, the Publishers are 
issuing a uniform Series of Standard English Authors, 
carefully edited, clearly and elegantly printed on toned 
paper, strongly bound, and at a small cost The names of 
the Editors whom they have been fortunate enough to 
secure constitute an indisputable guarantee as to the 
character of the Series. The greatest care has been taken 
to ensure accuracy of text; adequate notes, elucidating 
historical, literary, and philological points, have been sup- 
plied ; and, to the older Authors, glossaries are appended. 
The series is especially adapted to Students of our national 
Literature ; while the small price places good editions of 
certain books, hitherto popularly inaccessible, within the 
reach of all. 

Shakespeare.— THE complete works of William 

SHAKESPEARE. Edited by W. G. Clark and W. Aldis 
Wright. Ninety-first Thousand. Globe 8vo. ys, dd, 

** A mantel of beauty, cheapness, and compactness. The whole works — 
plays, poems, and sonnets — are contained in one small z*olume: yet the 
page is perfectly clear and readable, . . . For the busy man, above all 
for the xvorking Student, the Globe Edition is the best of all existing 
Shakapcare books ^ — At H E N.i^u M . 
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Morte D' Arthur.— SIR THOMAS MALORY'S BOOK OF 
KING ARTHUR AND OF HIS NOBLE KNIGHTS OF 
THE- ROUND TABLE. The Edition of Caxton, rcvUed for 
Modem Use. With an Introduction by Sir Edwakd Strachey, 
Bart Globe 8vo. y. 6^. Third Edition. 



if 



' It is with the most perfect confidence that we recommend this edition of 
he old romance to every class of readers." — Pall Mall Gazette. 



Scott.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER 
SCOTT. With Biographical Essay, by F. T. Palgrave. 
Globe 8vo. y, 6d, 



'* As a popular edition it leaves nothing to he desired. The want of 
such an one has long been felt^ combining real excellence with cheapness ^ 

Spectator. 



Burns.— THE poetical works and letters of 

ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with Life, by Alexander Smith. 
Globe 8vo. y, 6d. 

** The works of the bard have never beert offered in such a complete form 
in a single volume^ — Glasgow Daily Herald. 
" Admirable in all respects.** — SPECTATOR. 

Robinson Crusoe.— the adventures of robinson 

CRUSOE. By Defoe. Edited, from the Original Edition, by 
J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
W^ith Introduction by Henry Kingsley. Globe 8vo. 3J. 6d. 

" The Globe Edition of Robinson Crusoe is a book to have and to keep. 
It is prtnted after the original editions^ with the quaint old spellings and 
is published in admirable style as regards type^ Pap^, and binding. A 
u^dl-written and genial biographical introduction^ by Mr. Henry Kingsley, 
is likert'ise an attractive feature of this edition** — Morning Star. 
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Goldsmith.— GOLDSMITH'S MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
With Biographical Essay by Professor Masson. Globe 8vo. 
3J. (xi. 

This edition includes the whole of GoldsmiiVs Miscellaneous Works — 
the Vicar of IVahefield^ Plays^ PoemSy 6r*c. Of the memoir the SCOTSMAN 
newspaper writes: ** Such an admirable compendium of the facts of 
GoldsmitKs life^ and so careful and minute a delineation of the mixed 
traits of his peculiar character^ as to he a very model of a literary 
bio^aphy." 

Pope.— THE POETICAL WORKS OF ALEXANDER POPE. 
Edited, with Memoir and Notes, by Professor Ward. ^Globe 
8to. 3^. (id, 

" The booh is handsome and handy, . . . The notes are many, and 
the matter of them is rich in interest*^ — ATHENiCUM. 

Spenser. — the poetical works of edmund 

SPENSER. Edited by R. MoRRis, King's College, London. 
Globe 8vo. y. 6</. 

*/ Other Standard Works are in the Press. 



GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES. 

Uniformly printed in iSmo., with Vignette Titles by Sir 
Noel Paton, T. Woolner, W. Holman Hunt, J. K 
Millais, Arthur Hughes, &c Engraved on Steel by 
Jeens. Bound in extra cloth, 4^. 6d, ; morocco plain, 7^. 61/. 
morocco extra, los, 6d, each volume. 
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^* Messrs, Mactnillan have^ in their Golden Treasury Series especiaily^ 
provided editions of standard works^ volumes of selected poetry^ ana 
original compositions^ which entitle this series to be called classical. 
Nothing can be better than the literary execution^ nothing more elegant 
than the material workmanship."— BKiTisn Quarterly Review. 

THE GOLDEN TREASURY OF THE BEST SONGS AND 
LYRICAL POEMS IN THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Selected and arranged, with Notes, by Francis Turner 
Palgrave. 

** This delightful little volume^ the Goldeti Treasury ^ which contains 
many of the best original lyrical pieces and songs in our language^ grouped 
with care and skilly so as to illustrate each other like the pictures in a 
well-arranged galUry.'" — Quarterly Review. 

THE CHILDREN'S GARLAND FROM THE BEST POETS. 
Selected and arranged by Coventry Patmore. 

** It includes specimetu of all tlu great masters in the art oj poetry^ 
selected with the matured fudgment of a man concentrated on obtaining 
insight into the feelings and tastes of childhood, and desirous to awaken its 
finest impulses^ to cultivate its keenest seftsibilities." — Morning Post. 

THE BOOK OF PRAISK From the Best English Hymn Writers. 
Selected and arranged by Sir Roundell Palmer. A New ana 
Enlarged Edition, 

** All previous compilatiotis of this kind must undeniably for the present 
give place to the Book of Praise. . . . The selection has been made 
throughout with sound judgment and critical taste. The pains involved 
in this cofnpilation must have been immense, embracing, as it does, every 
writer of note in this special province of English literature, and ranging 
over the most widely divergent tracts of religious thought,^'' — Saturday 
Review. 
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THE FAIRY BOOK ; the Best Popular Fairy Stories. Selected and 
rendered anew by the Author of "John Halifax, Gentleman." 

** A delightful selection^ in a delightful external form ; full of the 
physical splendour and vast opulence of proper fairy /^//y."— Spectator. 



THE BALLAD BOOK. A Selection of the Choicest British Ballads. 
Edited by William Allingham. 

*• His taste as a judge of old poetry will be founds by all acquainted with 
the various readings of old English ballads, true enough to justify his 
undertaking so critical a Aw>&."— Saturday Review. 

THE JEST BOOK. The Choicest Anecdotes and Sayings. Selected 
and arranged by Mark Lemon. 

" The fullest and best jest book t/iat has yet appear€d.'*^SATVKDAY 
Review. 



BACON'S ESSAYS AND COLOURS OF GOOD AND EVIL. 
With Notes and Glossarial Index. By W. Aldis Wright, M.A. 

** The beautiful little edition of Bacon^s Essays, now before us, does 
credit to the taste and scholarship of Mr, Aldis Wright, . . . It puts the 
reader in possession of all the essential literary facts and chronology 
necessary for reading the Essays in connexion with Bacon*s life and 
/^VwtfT."— Spectator. 

*' By far the most complete as well as the most elegant edition we 
possess.** — Westminster Review. 



THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS from this World to that which is to 
come. By John Bunvan. 

** A beautiful and scholarly reprint.^^ — Spectator. 
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THE SUNDAY BOOK OF POETRY FOR THE YOUNG, 
Selected and arranged by C. F. Alexander. 

^^ A vfeU'sdecUd volume of sacred poetry,^'' — Spectator. 



A BOOK OF GOLDEN DEEDS of all Times and all Countries, 
Gathered and narrated anew. By the Author of ** The Heir of 
Redclyffe. *' 

* *. . . To the youngs for whom it is especially intended^ as a most interesting 
collection of thrilling tales well told; and to their elders^ as a useful hand- 
hook of reference, and a pleasant one to take up when their wish is to while 
away a weary half hour, We have seen no prettier gift-book for a long 
time*' — ATHENiBUM. 



THE POETICAL WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. Edited, with 
Biographical Memoir, Notes, and Glossary, by Alexander 
Smith. Two Vols. 

^* Beyond all question this is the most beautiful edition of Burns 
yet out " — Edinburgh Daily Review. 



THE ADVENTURES OF ROBINSON CRUSOE. Edited from 
the Original Edition by J. W. Clark, M.A., Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 

*^ Mutilated and modified editions of this English classic are so much 
the rule, that a cheap and pretty copy of it, rigidly exact to the original, 
will be a prize to many book-buyers^ — EXAMINER. 

THE REPUBLIC OF PLATO. Translated into English, with 
Notes, by J. LI. Davies, M.A. and D. J. Vaughan, M.A. 

'* A dainty and cheap little edition" — Examiner. 
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THE SONG BOOK. Words and Tunes fix)m the best Poets and 
Musicians. Selected and arranged by John Hullah, Professor 
of Vocal Music in King's College, London. 

** A choice collection of the sterling songs of England^ Scotland^ and 
Ireland^ with the music of each prefixed to the words. How much true 
wholesome pleasure such a hook can diffuse^ and wUl diffuse^ we trust, 
through many thousand families.'^' — Examiner. 



LA LYRE FRANCAISE. Selected and arranged, with Notes, by 
GusTAVE Masson, French Master in Harrow School. 

A selection of the best Fretich songs and lyrical pieces. 



TOM BROWN'S SCHOOL DAYS. By an Old Boy. 

** A perfect gem of a book. The best and most healthy book about boys 
for boys that ever was written/*'--lhLVSTRArzD Times. 
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